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A HANDFUL OF DUST What does it mean to you? It cam mean the difference 


between profit and loss in your business. Unless dust is kept under control by modern dust 
collection equipment, your business may suffer from one or more of these serious losses— 


RECLAMATION LOSSES—due to waste by machinery breakdowns due to dust. 
of valuable dusts, as 1n ore refinertes, cement WORKING EFFICIENCY LOSSES— 


kilns, foundry shake-down rooms, etc. through spoilage and slack production that 
CONTAMINATION LOSSES—through — result from grimy walls and poor lighting. 


dust pollution of your product or process. GOOD WILL LOSSFES—duwe to community 
BREAKDOWN LOSSES—through annoyance over excessive flue dust dispersal 
expensive repairs and delays caused from your stacks. 


Buell Dust Collectors, employing the patented, highly efficient Van Tongeren system, can 
minimize these losses for you. They are already profitably at work for hundreds of 
businesses. You will find them outstanding for low first cost 
and negligible maintenance. Buell engineers will be glad to 
survey your dust collection problems without obligation. 





INVESTIGATE BUELL 


save mone” 


Only Buell Cyclones have a Dust Pocket 
““DUST COLLECTION” and ‘‘FLY ASH CONTROL’ 











are two interesting booklets we shall 
be glad to mail upon request... 


_ 
SUITE 5000,12CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK bue 


BUELL ENGINEERING COMPANY, inc. Scaaconinon 


Wherever located, you will be quickly served through sales offices of either BUELL ENGINEERING CO., or B. F. STURTEVANT CO. 
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I; IS LAST SUMMER, and here And before I knew it he had me by the hand and we were 
we are at the store picnic—about lookin’ under the hood of that precious truck of his. 

100 of us girls. When all of a sud- 
den, right after the peanut race, 
somebody yells—*‘Here comes the 








“Look at that engine,” he says. ““Tungsten steel inserts in 
every valve port, intake and exhaust.” 


“Wonderful,” I says. And 





: eat 3!” And sure enough, here they come-—a whole truck-load me not knowing a valve seat 
’ that pulls right up back of where Betty and Pearl and insert from a crepe suzette. 
; n sitting on a bench. 


“Built for low-cost run- 

Well, Betty is right in the midst of telling Pearl and me ning, that’s what I like. I’ve 
vhat happened the other night at the casino, when had trucks before, but, Sister, 
w that is driving this truck with the eats in it gets this Ford takes the cake.” 

| says kind of with a whistle— “And I'll take a sand- 





‘ Boy, what a honey!” wich,” I put in for a hint. 

: Well, you could have cut the silence with an ice pick. But he didn’t hear. 

i [magine that fresh guy,” I says. “Let’s just ignore him.” “Not only economical, 

So Betty and Pearl they do just that, wandering away but she’s got power along 

hoity-toity. with it. Flattens out hills like a bird. And she’s as fast as Joe 

But me, I didn’t think it would do any harm to see what Louis’ left hook. And besides, ain’t she a handsome baby?” 
looks like, anyway. So, with a stern frown on my This time I was hoping he meant me. But he didn’t. So I 

| [| turn around. Just in time to hear him say— saw I had to do something—and fast. 


sweetest job I ever saw in my life!” “T bet you wouldn’t like to take a girl for a ride in that 
So, instead of frowning, truck of yours, would you?” 
I asks, kind of twisting my 
toe in the ground. 

“IT sure would,” he said, 
not letting go of my hand on 
account of I was holding his 
too tight, if you know what 
ing with his elbows on the I mean. “Two can ride as 
front end of this truck of cheap as one in this truck.” 
his, mooning like a love-sick Well, that’s how it all started. I think Ford Trucks are 
calf! Can you feature that! 
Well, how about unloading some sandwiches?” I asks. 
Hello,” he says, like he’s in a fog. He wasn’t so bad-looking. 


| \in’t she a dream?” he says. | . R | ) y “8 | R ( ) CK S 
Who?” I asks, innocent. 0 


That Ford,” he goes on, looking at me like I was about . 

mearioirenn Menge oe 4 and Commercial Cars @® 

Sweet runnin’, quiet, comfortable, and the easiest job on 

nd oil I ever drove. Come here once and just give this 
V-8 engine the double-O.” 


I glare, expecting to shrivel 
this masher once and for all. 
And, I tell you, I got 
the shock of my life! 
He wasn’t looking my 
way at all! He was stand- 











wonderful, too, now—just like Joe does. 


Ford Motor Company, Builders of Ford V-8 and Mercury Cars, 
Ford Trucks, Commercial Cars, Station Wagons and Transit Buses 
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Concave Side 
IS A GATES PATENT 


This Picture Shows how the Short 
Centers Employable with a Gates Vulco 
Rope Drive nabled a Pennsylvania 
Plant to Mount the Motor Directly on 
Top of a Bradley 16’ Separator with 
No g- Gates Vulco Ropes also 
nsure the Absolutely Uniform Speed 
Essential for the Separator to do an 
Efficient Job. 


Make This Simple Test 


See for yourself just how the Concave Side makes 


~~ A BIG SAVING 
..- im your V-Belt Costs 


Here’s a simple and interesting test that tells an important story: 


What Happens Take any V-belt that has straight sides. Bend that V-belt while 
whe you grip its sidewalls between your fingers and your thumb. You will 
feel the sides of the belt bulge out—as shown in figure 1 on the left. 


Clearly, that out-bulge gives the belt a shape that does not fit its sheave 
groove. 















V-Belt Bends 


Now look at figure 2. There you see what happens when you bend 
a belt that is built with the patented concave sides. You get a similar 
change in sidewall shape—but what a different result! V-Belt 
The precisely engineered concave side becomes perfectly 
straight. There is no outbulge:—the full side-width of In Sheave 
the belt uniformly grips the sheave groove wall. This 
means uniform wear—longer life. Again, this full side- 
width grip on the pulley carries heavier loads without slip- 
page——a big saving in belt costs and a saving in power too! 








It's the sides of a V-Belt 


The Gates Vulco Rope is the only V-belt built with geal the wear Tr + 


longer life for the sides 


the patented concave side. means longer life for the 


belt 





THE GATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Engineering Offices and Stocks in All Large Industrial Centers 


GATES “ie: DRIVES 


CHICAGO, ILL.,!S% Seuth = HOBOKEN. N. J..teinsl_ = BIRMINGHAM. ALA.. !8°! !st_ LOS ANGELES, CAL., 7!) Ware 


‘Building Ss. ‘house St. 


DENVER. COLO.,9° Se2* DALLAS, TEX.,22!,Sritfin. “PORTLAND, ORE..32 ¥,¥- SAN FRANCISCO.CAL., 72% , 
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FIFTY MILLION SHOTS 


CANT BE WRONG 


The figures tell the story—over 50,000,000 Atlas Manasite Detonators 
already have been used. Blasters start using Atlas Manasite caps for the 
extra margin of safety —and keep on using them because the safety fea- 
ture is combined with complete dependadility in action. 


(Through decreased sensitivity to impact and friction, Atlas Manasite 
Detonators make safety precautions more effective—at no increase in 
price. No wonder they have been accepted as a great step forward in 
making blasting safer. 


; Another . 
ATLAS FIRST 





ATLAS POWDER COMPANY, WILMINGTON, DEL. 


Cable Address—Atpowco 
Everything for Blasting 


OFFICES 
Allentown, Pa. Houghton, Mich. New Orleans, La. Pittsburgh, Pa. Spokane, Wash. 
Boston, Mass. Joplin, Mo. New York, N. Y. Portland, Oregon St. Louis, Mo. 
Butte, Mont. Knoxville, Tenn. Philadelphia, Pa. Salt Lake City, Utah Tamaqua, Pa. 
hicago, II. Los Angeles, Calif. Picher, Okla. San Francisco, Calif. Wilkes-Barre, Pa, 
Jenver, Colo. Memphis, Tenn. Pittsburg, Kansas Seattle, Wash. 





ATLAS 


EXPLOSIVES 
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The simple compact 54-B machinery provides short- 
coupled transmission with a minimum of moving parts. 


its Sey 
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SQUIRREL-CAGE INDUCTION MOTORS FOR AUTO- 
MATIC, MOTOR-DRIVEN COAL PULVERIZERS 


A most important step in modernization 
is the installation of automatic unit coal 
pulverizers to reduce coal-grinding cost, 
eliminate coal wastage, and gain more 
flexibility of operation. General Electric 
has co-operated with the manufacturers 
of these units to assure the right type of 
motor drive and control for each of the 
three functions: feeding, pulverizing, and 
blowing. 











ERE are examples of some of 
kK the ways General Electric pst 
ineering is aiding cement an 
y cae roc plants to get 

e 
ence costs and a nignee ane 
roduct. Consider them in the | - 
of our particular requirements, 
a ur questions to the 


d take yo 
pecan G-E representative. He = 
be glad to help you- Genera 
ectady, N. Y- 





Electric, Schen 











ADJUSTABLE-VOLTAGE DRIVE FOR CEMENT KILNS 


ctric engineers have successfully applied 
enerated-voltage control to cement-kiln 
r more kilns can now be powered by one 
motor-generator set. Yet each kiln retains 
ndependent speed adjustment. This drive 
t and lime kilns ideal starting conditions 
flexible speed-control by merely adjust- 
ngth of its generator field. Each feeder 
hronized with its kiln drive but the ratio 
eed to kiln speed may be modified by a 
ed ratio adjustment. 
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POWER SELSYNS CONTROL FEED TO KILN 
Synchronizing the rate of feed with the speed of the 





kiln by means of power Selsyns was first accom- 
plished by G-E engineers. This Selsyn transmitter, 
driven by a G-E induction motor, maintains the 
feeder motor in fixed speed relation with the kiln. 
Users report that these sturdy, self-contained units 
assist in producing high uniformity of clinker, 
minimize mud-ring formations, and prolong the life 
of the kiln lining. 











of Modernization 
Does YOUR Plant Need? 


HOW “ELECTRIC EYES’’ CONTROL CLINKERING TEMPERATURE 


Below are ten kilns using the recent G-E development for controlling kiln 
temperature —the photoelectric pyrometer. These “electric eyes’ are instantly 
and constantly responsive to the energy radiated from the clinker on which 
they are trained. Thus the kiln temperature can be electrically indicated and 
recorded. The kiln speed, in turn, can 
be automatically varied within a pre- 
set range to hold the temperature with- 
in the zone previously selected manually 
by the burner. Result-— elimination of 
the temperature variable and a more 
uniform product. 


GEAR-MOTORS FOR LOW SPEED 
Rock-products plants are using G-E 
gear-motors as low-speed drives be- 
cause their compactness saves space 
and reduces installation costs. G-E 
gear-motors have the high efficiency 
and favorable power-factor of normal- 
speed motors. Even gear-tooth pressure 
through the planetary type of trans- 
mission and a continuous oil bath for 
the gears assure little wearing of parts, 
consequently long, low-cost service. 
























GENERAL (4 ELECTRIC 
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N excavating material for the mas- 
sive Prado Dam now under con- 
struction near Corona, California, 
large flows of water were encoun- 
tered to hinder operations. Water to 
be handled varied from a ]00 g.p.m. 
against a 100-140 foot discharae 
head up to 2,000 g.p.m agains! a 
discharge head of 50-60 feet above 
bottom of pits. The high percentage 
of sand, gravel and smal] pebbles 
that had to be handled with the 
water pumped (sometimes as high 
as 30%) offered a real pumping 
problem. Ordinary pumps _ lasted 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


POMONA LENDS A HAND 


| Workable Under Abie 


but a few days. Impellers, bearings, 
sealing rings and even the casing 
cut and eroded until complete pump 
replacement was necessary. Today 
15 Pomona water-lubricated turbine 
pumps with the combined capacity 
of 7500 g.p.m. adequately handle the 
problem and with minimum expense 
tor maintenance and repairs. The 
great adaptability of Pomona pumps 
for your type of pit and quarry op- 
eration will be gladly shown to you 
upon request and without obligation. 
Write us today for further 
information. 


POMONA. 22%: -Lbiccated PUMPS 





POMONA, CALIF. 
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OVERHEAD OR UNDERGROUND- 
S&L Grecesconbilé G\LMORE WIRE ROPE 


GIVES YOU SAFE, ECONOMICAL SERVICE 
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Uniformity — strength — safety — abrasion-resistance — these are the qualities of J & L 
| Gilmore Wire Rope which give you maximum economy in your mining operations. Made 


exclusively of J & L Controlled Quality (CQ) Steel, on the world’s newest wire rope making 
machines, Precisionbilt ropes are uniform in strength and section and scientifically lubri- 
cated throughout. An inherent quality of safety, in Precisionbilt ropes, comes from the 





skill of our workmen and their deep understanding that human life may depend upon 
every length of rope they make. 

When you need replacement wire rope for your present equipment or when you 
order new equipment — specify J&L Precisionbilt. It will give you long, satisfactory 





service. Write today for our catalog of mining and quarry ropes. 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION Jat = 


AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL WORKS 


GILMORE WIRE ROPE DIVISION piiaal 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 









J&L— PARTNER IN PROGRESS TO AMERICAN INDUSTRY 








- KOEHRING Team -Work 
FOR LOWER COSTS" 


Di J g i Ke st Fs All three are necessary — if you want profit 
d j on your dirt or rock excavation job. Now you 
- a it a St can have all three—with Koehring Dumptors 


: g Haul it fo st > and Koehring Shovels. Dumptors are easily 


and quickly spotted and loaded, travel at 
» \ high speed, forward or reverse, dump over 
: the end of the fill, instantaneously by gravity. 
Fast operating Koehring Shovels complete the 
high speed cycle. Designed and built for tough 
rock excavation, they combine strength and 
speed for high production performance. Team 
up with Koehring equipment if you want job 
profit, from end to end. 


KOEHRING COMPANY 
L.WAUKEE * WISCONSIN 
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Exacting Laboratory Tesis 
Make Sure Republic Challenger 
Will Do the Same For You 


tt Some of industry's most difficult 


drives .. . crushers, forging hammers, cen- 
trifugal pumps, line shafts, compressors, 
electrical generators, etc. ... are belied 
with Republic’s Challenger. Wherever the 
going is toughest—where heavy pull, shock 
starting and stopping, high speeds and 
rough wear demand the most of a beli— 
there you will find this tenacious, pulley- 
gripping Transmission Belt. Every scientific 
precaution is taken to maintain the high 
standard of quality and serviceability for 
which Challenger is noted. Your Republic 
Distributor is a reliable source of informa- 
tion on this and other Republic Belting. 
Republic Rubber Division of Lee Rubber 
and Tire Corporation, Youngstown, Ohio. 


REPUBLIC RUBBER 


Challenger proves itself the ideal belt for Cut-off saw drive in a sawmill, where in- 
This crusher drive in a silica stone guarry small pulleys and sharp return bends on termittent service subjects belt to unusual 
presents severe service conditions for belting. cotton-linting machine drives. strain ond racking. 
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ion't Waste Your Time and 


Postage on an Old List 





Complete, accurate and 
up-to-the-minute Direc- 
tory. 


Hundreds of new names; 
others checked and re- 
vised. 


Alphabetical by com- 
panies; geographical by 
plants. 


Consolidated catalogs 
of equipment makers. 


Revised and improved 
technical section. 


The compilers of the 1940 Directory Section 
of Pit and Quarry Handbook have labored 
painstakingly to build an accurate list of 
all known American producers of non- 
metallic minerals. Each new listing has 
been carefully scrutinized for accuracy and 
completeness. Previous listings have been 
revised, checked, double-checked. All ap- 
pear two ways—(1l) alphabetical by com- 
panies, (2) geographical by plants. It gives 
you company names, officers, location of 
plants, size or capacity, and names of the 
men who do the buying. Select the com- 
plete Handbook and Directory, or the con- 
venient, flexibly-bound Directory alone. 
Now ready for distribution. Order NOW to 
insure getting one of the first copies. Use 
coupon below . . . we'll bill you after you 
get the book. 


‘lark St., Chicago, Ill. 


Whe vnint Bee copies of the 1940 HANDBOOK ($10.00 per copy) 
a Sata copies of the 1940 DIRECTORY ($10.00 per copy) 


COCR @HRHe SO +OSECKC SREB ODBSLSCSHCCS OCA BHEVOR OCC Oe ES 


SCH DDERD OCDE EEE OES EH BAG SSH 4 64.9 4 OO 6 


j() Check enclosed......... 
lo Send Invoice with book 
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SHOVELS 


R is shovel operation expense buried in pit costs? 
Bring it out in the light sometime and look it over 
—particularly if you are still depending on an old 
steamer. You may be surprised. Water, fireman, ashes, 
boiler tubes and grates mean money! 


There are no standby charges on a gasoline, Diesel or 


electric shovel. When the engine stops, expense: 


stops, and a modern Northwest machine will easily 
outdig your old steamer, or a new one for that matter. 
Northwests are real rock shovels, ruggedly built. A 
powerful welded boom (and no Northwest Welded 
Boom has ever failed)—Welded Dipper Sticks tied 
together at the inner end for greater resistance to 
twisting strain—the Dual Crowd that utilizes force other 
shovels waste—all backed by plenty of engine power, 
make a quarry combination hard to beat. 


Look into your shovel costs. We'll be glad to give you © “ 


some ideas on what you can save. 


NORTHWEST ENGINEERIN 
1822 Steger Bldg., 28 E. Jack 


CRANES + DRAGLINES 
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DEMPsTE “5 From Maine to California, 


in Canada, South America... 
DEMPSTER DUMPSTERS are 
handling every type of ma- 
terial from rock to sand, from 
concrete to liquids. Built in a 
variety of sizes from 2 to 6 
& Model LF-2, carrying either the de- omnis vara ee 
ee on” Pon, tachable Drop-Bottom, Tilt-Type or Skip truck with a DUMPSTER and 


Bucket, has the center of gravity well 6 to 10 detachable containers 
—- ahead of the rear axle. Built in sizes 





ETACHABLE BUCKETS 


LF-2 ... ONE OF THE NEW MODELS 








mer for handling the heaviest materials up will do the woes of several 
to and including 4 cubic yards and for trucks at a saving up to 50 
lighter materials up to 6 cubic yards. per cent. It's the “Payoff” in 
No High Pressure Hose Ask your dealer . . . or write us for facts ite 
No Counterweight proving that hand-loading costs can be hand-loading! Get the Facts 
No Auxiliary Jacks reduced as much as 60 per cent! NOW! 























EAGLE craver WASHERS Really Clean Up on the Job 


E Washers have set the pace for many 
n the sand and gravel industry. They 
lesigned and constructed to do a quality 
Exclusive and patented features insure 
1 operating economies, as attested by 
ers throughout the United States. 


\GLE Spiral Screw Washers are recom- 
ed for all material of lighter specific 
y than the aggregate. Furnished with 
or double screw, and various diameters. 












Double 
Screw 


Washer 


Make sure of extra profits 
by writing for our 
Bulletin 


Log Washer 


Frequently washing problems are encountered where there is difficulty in 
breaking down refractory materials such as tough clays or conglomerates. 
EAGLE Paddle type Log Washers of proper length give complete satis- 
faction in handling aggregates of this description. They have also been 
used extensively in washing various ores. 


Standard machine is Double Log type. We will quote on single log ma- 
chine on application. 


EAGLE Products have enjoyed an enviable—and deserved—reputation 
since 1872. They include: EAGLE Double Roll Crusher, Shale Planer, Sand 
Drag, Sand Tank, Dry and Wet Pans, Specialized Mining Equipment, Olsen 
Self-Dumping Cages, and the famous Swintek Chain Type Screen Nozzle 
Cutter which has revolutionized dredging operations. 


An investigation of EAGLE equipment will cost you nothing—and assure 
better operating profits. 


EAGLE IRON WORKS Des Moines, la. 
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Little pieces are a big factor in eco- 
nomical removal of material after blast- 
ing. Such economy is assured by using 
Primacord-Bickford Detonating Fuse in 
the holes and in connecting all holes. 
More power is developed from explo- 
sives, because every cartridge is exploded 
directly by this powerful fuse. Fractional 
time delay between holes and rows of 
holes also permits correct relief of bur- 
den. This results in excellent fragmenta- 
tion, elimination of secondary blasts, 
easier removal of material and less mov- 


ing of equipment. 





February, 1940 





Detonaling FUSE 


THE ENSIGN-BICKFORD CO., Simsbury, Conn. 


Makers of Cordeau- Bickford Detonating Fuse — and Safety Fuse since 1836 
PB17 


1. Tie through cartridge. 2. Half hitch branch to main line. 
3. Connect main line lengths with square knot. 4. Fuse and cap on end of main line. 


15 





























Faymond ROLLER MILL-- 


SINCE 1887 





ERECT 


This latest type of Raymond ROLLER MILL 
may be furnished with either a single or double 
whizzer, giving any degree of classification up 
to 99.99" through 400-mesh. By changing the 
variable speed control, the fineness can be 








regulated instantly while the mill is running. 


The first advantage of the whizzer-type Roller 
Mill is the uniformity of the finished product. 
The second is economy of production, due to the 
high capacity obtainable per horse-power. For 
example, in grinding chalk whiting, output was 
increased from 1500 to 4000 Ibs. per hour as a 
result of the whizzer separator. On limestone 
the increase averaged from 4%, tons to 6!; tons 
per hour, and on phosphate rock, production 
was raised 35 per cent. 





Detail of Raymond Roller Mill showing the revolving Write for Catalog showing sensa- 
Whizzer mounted in the air separating chamber and driven tional performance of Whizzer-Type 
through the variable speed transmission. Raymond ROLLER MILLS. 


RAYMOND PULUVERIZER Division 


COMBUSTION ENGINEERING COMPANY, INC. 
7321 North Branch Street CHICAGO 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities + + + In Canada: Combustion Engineering Corporation, Ltd., Montreal 
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@ When you put 
Hazard LAY-SET Preformed on the job there is no need 
to “baby” it until it is “broken-in.’’ Hazard LAY-SET 
Preformed is preformed at the mill—pre-trained to the job. 

Take this single example for instance. Closing lines on 
some clamshell buckets must take terrific beatings be- 
cause of small sheaves and reverse bending. It is in such 
places that LAY-SET Preformed proves its merit right 
from the start. 

LAY-SET has the stamina to endure the punishment 
much longer than ordinary wire rope. That means fewer 
shutdowns, fewer rope replacements, steadier production, 
greater profits. 

Write today to the Hazard district office nearest you 
and ask for the name of your nearby Hazard distributor. 
He will show you how to effect real economies in your 
machinery operation. All Hazard ropes made of Im- 
proved Plow Steel are identified by the Green Strand— 
and Green Signifies Safety. 


HAZARD WIRE ROPE DIVISION 


AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC. 
WILKES-BARRE, PENNSYLVANIA 
District Offices: New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 

Pittsburgh, Fort Worth, San Francisco, 
Denver, Los Angeles, Atlanta, Tacoma 
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When Elmhurst-Chicago Stone Company added the 
Leslie Gravel and Stone Company, Leslie, Illinois, to 
its active property holdings, it immediately started 

modernization proceedings. One of the first steps 
was to install a MARION Type 342 -1 cu. yd. shovel. 
Its record speaks for itself. Put a MARION in rock 
or any hard going and it will repay you with big yard- 
age and low operating cost. Make your next shovel 
a MARION ... from ¥ cu. yd. up in size and capacity. 


THE MARION STEAM SHOVEL CO. MARION, OHIO, U. S. A. 


iR/ION 


GLINES - CLAMSHELLS * CRANES - WALKERS 




















Four foot Short Head Cone used for mak- 
ng a minus % inch limestone product. 





Making minus 46 to 1/2 inch material in quantity 


is best accomplished with the Symons Short Head Cone 
Crusher as evidenced by the many recent installations among 
the larger producers of crushed stone, gravel and slag. Its 
great capacity provides increased output of finer sizes for which 
there is a constantly growing demand. Its low crushing cost 
means greater profits. Compare the Cone with any other re- 
duction crusher and note its unusual construction to meet the 





If your present equipment will not do heavy duty service encountered in fine crushing. Such features 
your finer crushing economically, investi- as steel construction for all major parts, bronze bearings 
jate the merits of Symons Cone Crushers. throughout, pressure lubrication, spring protection against 
The full line of Standard and Short Bead tramp iron damage, all contribute to better performance, lower 
Cones will assure a solution of that diffi- maintenance and longer life. 
ult fine crushing problem. 
MILWAUKEE, 
NORDBERG MFG. CO. wisconsin 
NEW YORK LOS ANGELES TORONTO LONDON 
60 E. 42nd St. Subway Term. Bldg. Concourse Bldg. Bush House 


SYMONS CONE CRUSHERS 
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TYPICAL 


me 
ROTARY COMPRESSOR 


AND 


VACUUM PUMP P. 
CEMENT PLANT — Single stage, APPLICATIONS AUTOMOBILE TIRE PLANT — 


: _— motor drive, Two-stage Compressor, capacity 388 
tter than 2900 c.f.m. up c.f.m. actual free air delivery, 110 
sure Lb. pressure. 


PATENT FASTENER PLANT — Two-stage Compressor, ICE PLANT — Iwo Single-stage Compressors, capacity 
f.m. actual free air delivery, 90 Lb. pressure. each 100 c.f.m. actual free air delivery, 17 Lb. pressure. 














& FUEL a stage, duplex unit, GAS & FUEL PLANT — Single-stage Vacuum Pump, 


rive, capacity 750 c.f.m. actual free air capacity 500 c.f.m. at 25 inches of vacuum. 
pressure. 





line of a shipment of twelve Single-stage compressors installed in United States Post Office Building, c-3s 
Washington, D.C., for use in connection with sewage ejectors. 
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Valley Forge Cement 
Plant Being Modernized 


ADDING TO FLOTATION SYSTEM 


The plant of the Valley Forge Ce 
ment Company, at West Consho 
hocken, Pennsylvania, was shut down, 
on January 1, for the purpose of com 
pleting an extensive modernization pro 
gram. The principal improvements 
will be made in three departments. Pre 
liminary crushing and _air-separator 
equipment is being installed in the 
finishing department to improve fine 
ness and insure higher surface areas. 
Changes are being made in the kiln 
room to improve operating conditions 
and reduce fuel consumption. Modi 
fications of the flow-sheet and additions 
to the equipment of the flotation plant 
will enable the plant to meet the present 
and proposed specifications for low- 
heat, sulphate-resistant and other spe 
cial cements. In general the new flow 
sheet is designed to recover both quartz 
and calcite, but to discard alumina- and 
magnesia-bearing minerals, in various 
proportions to satisfy the composition 
requirements for all types of cements. It 
is expected that these improvements 
will be completed by March 15, 1940. 


Predict First Quarter 
Car Loading Increase 

A nationwide increase of 10.2 per 
cent. in car-loadings of gravel, sand and 
stone is expected during the first quarter 
of the current year over the correspond 
ing 1939 period, according to estimates 
compiled by the 13 regional shippers’ 
advisory boards and made public by the 
Association of American Railroads. 

It is indicated by the estimates that 
freight car loadings of gravel, sand and 
stone will total 178,299 during the ini 
tial quarter this year, as compared wth 
161,787 actual carloadings in the same 
period last year. 

During the same period the carload 
ings of cement are expected to reach 
88,971, an increase of 6.4 per cent. over 
the 83,652 in the first 1939 quarter. 
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1940 HANDBOOK 
NOW AVAILABLE 


The thirty-third edition of Pit 
and Quarry Handbook and 
Directory has just come off the 
press. Completely revised to con- 
form with present-day operating 
methods, the technical reference 
section presents an authoritative 
"short course'' in prospecting, 
plant design, and production. 

The Directory Section has un- 
dergone painstaking revision, hun- 
dreds of new names being added 
and all listings have been revised 
and checked for accuracy. 

Producers listed in the Direc- 
tory Section will shortly receive 
their copies, mailed by the pub- 
lisher without charge. A charge 
of $10.00 per copy is made to 
others. 











Carloadings of lime and plaster, on 
the basis of the estimates, will total 32,- 
296 in the first quarter this year, an in- 
crease of 11.7 over the corresponding 
1939 period. 


Nicaragua Now Buying 
Cement Made in U. S. 


Large quantities of cement are being 
imported by Nicaragua from the United 
States for the first time in many years. 
Engineers say that considering the 
quality and the time saved in shipping, 
American cement is better and cheaper 
in the long run. Formerly German, 
Swedish, and Belgian cements were 
used. 


A ship-load of talc, consigned to Lon- 
don, England, by the Sierra Tale Com 
pany, Los Angeles, was sunk by a Ger- 
man mine according to reports recently 
received at the company’s plant at 
Keeler, California. 

Other shipments, still being made, 
are said to be arriving safely. 


Apportion $156,000,000 
Federal Highway Fund 


TO REMOVE GRADE CROSSINGS 


Federal Works Administrator John 
M. Carmody has apportioned among 
the 48 states, the District of Columbia, 
Hawaii and Puerto Rico, $156,000,000 
for highway improvement and elimina 
tion of hazards at railroad grade cross 
ings, available from appropriations au 
thorized for the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1940, after deductions of 
amounts authorized for administrative 
expenses. 

The apportionment was authorized 
by the Act of June 8, 1938, which pro 
vided $115,000,000 for improvement of 
the Federal-aid system and its exten 
sions through cities, $15,000,000 for im 
provement of secondary or feeder roads, 
and $30,000,000 for elimination of haz 
ards at railroad grade crossings. 


Events 


February 12-13, 1940 —New 
York, N.Y. Annual convention, 
Sand-Lime Brick Association, 
Pennsylvania Hotel. 


February 12-14, 1940—Wash- 
ington, D. C. Annual conven- 
tions, National Concrete Mason- 
ry Association and Cast Stone In- 
stitute, Mayflower Hotel. 

February 15-17, 1940 Chi 
cago, Ill. Thirty-third annual 
convention, American Concrete 
Pipe Association, Palmer House. 





February 27-29, 194¢—C hicago, 
lil. Thirty-sixth annual conven 
tion, American Concrete Institute, 
Palmer House. 


May 7-9, 1940-—Cincinnati, O. 
Annual convention, National 
Concrete Burial Vault Associa 
tion. 
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CURRENT BUSINESS INDICATORS 





activity early in January ad- 

omewhat trom the customary 

uring the Christmas holiday 

< ut the month as a whole was 
below December. This de- 

is not unexpected for the De- 

ndex of the Federal Reserve 
idjusted for seasonal variation, 

128, the highest level in the 

the series. Government and 
orecasters have predicted a 

spring set-back with a new 

later in the year. These pre- 

ire based largely on the do- 
situation, although the war, of 

still a dominant factor in the 
picture. 

O irticular significance to  pro- 
nonmetals were the state- 
Edward J. Harding, general 
of Associated General Con 
of America, and F. W. Holden 

dent of the F. W. Dodge Cor- 

porati Mr. Harding predicted in- 
business and employment in 
tion in 1940. He expects an 
ible increase in Federal na- 
lefense projects and in private 
is well as a definite shift from 
Federal to local public works. Mr. 
ilso estimates that there will 
ince in construction in 1940. 
H ises his conclusion on predicted 
ises of 17 per cent. in commercial 
ling, 37 per cent. in manufactur- 

id 15 per cent. in residential, ac- 

inied by declines of 16 per cent. 


COMMERCIAL PRODUCTION AND RAILWAY SHIPMENTS OF SAND AND GRAVEL AND 
CRUSHED STONE, 1928-38 


Sand and Gravel 


Crushed Stone 


Year inaitiinsttest Railway Shipments? a Railway Shipments? 
(short tons short tons Percentage (short tons) Short tons Percentage 
1929 166,962,827 81,408,069 19 68,862,770 33,529,078 49 
1930 150,981,218 73,983,841 19 66,743,090 31,826,800 48 
1931 114,279,328 53,562,437 47 58,005,520 25,860,716 15 
1932 75,160,409 28,764,827 38 39,309,650 15,348,182 39 
1933, | 56,957,386 21,818,258 38 33,205,710 12,034,918 36 
1934 | 64,202,016 27,683,404 413 37,935,730 ‘15,676,023 41 
1935 70,956,843 30,451,218 43 32,823,650 14,135,260 | 43 
1936 100,414,290 40,213,215 40 19,560,350 18,578,407 37 
1937 103,852,482 37,546,068 36 54,154,680 16,901,328 | 31 
1938 92,349,743 28,383,925 31 54,278,200 | 15,283,912 28 


! Bureau of Mines; excludes government and contractor production, glass sand, molding sand, and railroad 


ballast. 


* Interstate Commerce Commission; revenue freight originated. 
’ Bureau of Mines; excludes government and contractor production and railroad ballast. 


in other non-residential building and 
15 per cent. in public works and public 
utilities. 

The only information available at 
this time of the year directly relating 
to movements of aggregates in 1939 is 
the record of railroad shipments com- 
piled by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. Figures for three-quarters of 
the year have been released and they 
show an increase of 3 per cent. for sand 
and gravel and 5 per cent. for crushed 
stone over the comparable period of 
1938. These increases lose their direct 
significance when considered in their 
relation to the record of the past few 
years, for the quantity of aggregates 
moved by railway has dropped steadily. 
In 1929 49 per cent. of sand and gravel 
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and also crushed stone was shipped by 
railway, but by 1938 only 31 per cent. 
of the sand and gravel and 28 per cent. 
of the stone was moved in this manner. 
If this trend continued into 1939 it is 
entirely conceivable that the relatively 
small increases in railway shipments 
might well represent increases in actual 
output of 10 to 15 per cent. 

Throughout the business advance in 
the closing months of 1939 repeated 
warnings regarding unwarranted in- 
creases in inventories were widely cir- 
culated. The general impression was 
that business was preparing for war 
orders that largely failed to materialize 
and huge stocks of virtually all com- 
modities were being built up. Records 
now indicate that actually there does 
not seem to have been an excessive in- 
ventory accumulation at any time. 

Wholesale stocks late in the year 
were about 4 per cent. above the low 
point in the summer and 6 per cent. 
above 1938. Manufacturing inventories 
were less than 4 per cent. above the 
low of the year and the average of the 
previous year. Department-store stocks 
were only slightly higher than at the 
end of 1938 and with retail trade in 
the last quarter of 1939 reaching the 
highest level in nearly a decade any 
concern over inventories would seem 
to relate to their inadequacy. Some 
adjustment of inventories to higher 
levels seems like a reasonable move for 
manufacturers as well as retailers for 
protection against shortages. If this is 
done conservatively in relation to in 
creased demand no harm is likely to 
result. On the other hand, if excessive 
inventories are built up in anticipation 
of higher prices and prospects of fat 
profits the entire business structure may 
well be endangered. 
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Road Show and Exhibit 
Are Largest in History 


37 COUNTRIES REPRESENTED 


Visualize 25,000 people, and you get 
some idea of the extent, the enormity of 
the 37th annual Convention and Road 
Show of the American Road Builders’ 
Association, held in Chicago's Interna 
tional Amphitheater, January 29 to Feb 
ruary 2. The 1940 Road Show was the 
largest ever presented. Approximately 
25,000 delegates, representing all of the 
United States and 36 foreign countries, 
attended the convention. The Road 
Show, 20 per cent. larger than ever be 
tore, embraced nearly 8 acres of floor 
space. 

A significant phase of the A.R.B.A. 
Road Show-Convention was the empha 
sis placed on county road-building acti 
ities. Among the technical reports ad 
dressed to county road builders were a 
discussion of Tarbound Gravel Mixes 
by C. L. Hanson, Kane County High 
way Superintendent, Geneva, Illinois, 
and an address on Sol Stabilization 
with Tar, by Ralph Witt, St. Joseph 
County Highway Supervisor, South 
Bend, Indiana. 

Other highlights of the Road Show 
Convention which had particular inter 
est for the producers of aggregates in 
cluded a luncheon-meeting of the High 
way Contractors’ Division. A resumé 
of the developments of contractors’ 
equipment was presented in a novel 
fashion at this session. The presenta 
tion covered grading equipment and 
methods; concrete paving, including 
batching and hauling of aggregates, fine 
grading, mixing and form setting, plac 
ing and finishing; bituminous opera 
tions, including stationary plants, tray 
eling plants and spreading and compact 
ing, and brick paving, including mod 
ern equipment for brick pavements. 
Bert Myers, engineer of materials, state 
highway commission, Ames, lowa; F. 
V. Reagle, engineer of materials, state 
highway department, Jefferson City, 
Missouri; and E. C. Welden, deputy 
state highway commissioner, Hartford, 
Connecticut, contributed to a discussion 
of Placing Concrete by Vibratory Meth 
ods at the joint equipment session. The 
Use of the Screw Conveyor in Placing 
Pavement Concrete was discussed by 
Lion Gardiner, vice-president, Jaeger 
Machine Company, Columbus, Ohio. 
H. F. Clemmer, engineer of materials, 
District of Columbia, Washington, who 
presided at the joint equipment session, 
spoke on The Design of Concrete Bases 
at the municipal officials’ session. Speak 
ers at the general technical sessions in 
cluded Samuel W. Marshall, chief en- 
gineer, Pennsylvania Turnpike Com 
mission, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, on 
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Design and Construction of the Pennsyl 
vama Turnpike and W. R. Macatee, 
district engineer, Asphalt Institute, 
Washington, D. C., on Asphaltic Base 
Construction. The newly formed Air- 
port Division heard Professor William 
S. Housel, research consultant, Mich 
igan State Highway Department and 
professor of civil engineering, Univer 
sity of Michigan at Ann Arbor, discuss 
Important Considerations in Airport 
Construction. A special meeting of the 
Committee on Pavement Joints had C. 
N. Conner, senior highway design en- 
gineer, Public Roads Administration, 
Washington, D. C., as presiding officer. 

The opening A.R.B.A. convention 
session featured addresses by Mayor Ed- 
ward J. Kelly of Chicago; Murray D. 
Van Wagoner, A.R.B.A. president; Ok- 
lahoma Congressman Wilburn Cart- 
wright; Thomas H. MacDonald, com- 
missioner, Public Roads Administra- 
tion, Federal Works Agency; and 
Henry F. Cabell, president, American 
Association of State Highway Officials. 

It has been established that more than 
100,000 miles of our primary road sys- 
tem are obsolete. Road construction 
has grievously failed to keep pace with 
automotive output. The majority of to- 
day’s roads were built for the vehicular 
trafhe of yesterday. Over 30,000,000 
motor vehicles, one for every four 
Americans, swarm our roads and 
streets. Charles M. Upham, A.R.B.A. 
engineer-director, prophesies that 10,- 
000,000 more automobiles, trucks and 
buses will be added to this gigantic to- 
tal within the next ten years. The most 
authoritative automotive experts main- 
tain that American vehicular traffic will 
double by 1960. There is no escaping 
the fact that master highways must be 
constructed, not only to solve to-day’s 
congestion problem but to accommodate 
the future’s increased flow of traffic. 

A subject of paramount interest to 
highway administrators, planners and 
builders alike at the convention was the 
discussion of the national highway-plan 
ning survey by officials of the Public 
Roads Administration. This survey is 
being undertaken by the administration 
in codperation with 46 states and the 
District of Columbia. It has been re- 
vealed through the survey that the na- 
tion critically needs a system of inter- 
regional roads, linking centers of com- 
merce and population. 

Another agency of federal govern- 
ment that is profoundly interested in 
highways is the War Department. 
There are no military roads in the 
United States. Highways designed and 
built for peace-time pursuits will also 
serve the purposes of national defense 
in the event of an emergency. High- 
ways are essential to the success of de- 
fense maneuvers and movements. 


Continued on page 57) 


1939 Building Volume 
Largest Since 1930 


INCREASE LARGELY PRIVATE 


The year 1939 had the largest total 
construction volume since 1930 and the 
largest residential building volume since 
1929, according to F. W. Dodge Cor 
poration in a statement making public 
the final figures for the year on con 
struction contracts awarded in the 37 
eastern states. The 12-month total for 
all building and engineering work was 
$3,550,543,000, compared with $3,196, 
928,000 in the preceding year. Of the 
$353,000,000 increase, $350,000,000 was 
in privately financed construction. 

Most important, both in magnitude 
and as an indicator of widespread in 
creases in the number of new invest 
ments in buildings, was the increase in 
residential building, from $985.787,000 
in 1938 to $1,334,272,000 in 1939. This 
increase amounted to 35 per cent. The 
$348,000,000 of dollar increase included 
increases of $244,000,000 in private resi 
dential building and $104,000,000 in 
publicly financed residential buildings, 
the latter consisting principally of sub 
sidized housing under the U. S. H. A. 

An increase of $49,000,000. or ten per 
cent., in private non-residential building 
was more than offset by a decrease of 
$156,000,000 in publicly financed non 
residential building. The result of 
these opposing trends was a 10 per cent. 
reduction of the non-residential total, 
from $1,072,137,000 in 1938, to $965,- 
638,000 in 1939. Heavy engineering 
contracts (for public works and utili 
ties projects) increased 10 per cent., 
from $1,139,004,000 in 1938 to $1,250, 
633,000 in 1939. The $111,000,000 in- 
crease was practically evenly divided 
between publicly financed and privately 
financed projects. 


Dust-Collectors Added 
By Many Producers 


The Staso Milling Company is in 
stalling a Sly continuous automatic dust 
filtering system at its crushed-stone and 
roofing-granules plant at Kremlin, Wis 
consin. The equipment is capable of 
handling 33,000 cubic feet of dust-laden 
air per minute. 

A number of plants in foreign coun 
tries have also recently installed Sly 
dust-control equipment. These in 
cluded one of the Lone Star Cement 
Corporation’s Argentina plants; the 
Peruvian Portland Cement Company 
at Lima, Peru; and the Nederlandseh- 
Indische Portland Cement Maatschappij 
at Amsterdam, Holland. 
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EDITORIAL 


Work for the Social Scientists 


F all ages, this surely is the age of science. To 
every form of activity the laws of physical sci- 
ence have been made to yield the fruits of our 

vrowing understanding of them. Industry, the form 


of activity that characterizes more than any other the 
age in which we live, is indebted to physical scientists 
far beyond common belief. And the field of econom- 
ics, in so far as it has been shaped by modern industry, 


has felt, too, the advancing stride of science, for cap- 
italism, the highest known form of profitable industry, 
would be impossible without the helping hands of 
Ienice, 
Physical science and the physical scientists have 
given us what we know and what we enjoy in our 
modern machine economy. No demand for the neces- 
s or comforts of life, as we know them, was too 
t for the exponents of the physical sciences. Mar- 


kets grew rapidly through increases in population and 
the opening and colonization of undeveloped lands. 
Rising demands for food, clothing, shelter and the 


other requisites of living required new methods of pro- 
duction. They could no longer be met by the day-to- 
lay production schemes of home industry. Physical 
science came to the rescue by providing newer, faster 
id cheaper means of production. It gave the ma- 
chine and the factory, which provided the increased 
utput, the greater variety, which growing needs re- 
guired. And this new form of production needed 
iew forms of transportation, for it would have been 
navailing to have transferred production from mil- 
ns of homes to thousands of factories without pro- 
viding the means for transporting the products of those 
factories to the homes where they had formerly been 
made. For this task, also, science provided the tech- 
nique and the facilities. 
\nd when increased demands for goods of all kinds 


called for the greater application of human labor, sci- 


ce was ready with machines for quantity production. 
he tendency of an increased demand for labor to raise 
the wages of labor was checked by the readiness of 
science to offer production methods that required less 
ind less labor per unit of output. The service which 
rendered to industry was not unappreciated 
nacentury ago. Dr. Andrew Ure, Scottish chem- 

ist and a keen observer of conditions in his time, writ- 
ing in his Philosophy of Manufactures in 1835, said of 
the self-acting mule used in the spinning industries 


hat it was “a creation destined to restore order among 
the industrial classes”. He added that it “confirmed 
the great doctrine already propounded, that when cap- 
tal enlists science into her service, the refractory hand 


of labor will always be taught docility”. 
in the present economic situation, in which we find 
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great productive power and capacity only partially uti- 
lized because millions of unemployed persons can not 
buy the output of the thousands of factories that stand 
ready to serve them, it is doubtful whether the ability 
of science further to reduce the need for human labor 
or further to enlarge the output of automatic machin- 
ery will be in as great demand. A manufacturer who, 
because of lack of demand, can sell only 1,000 articles 
of a given kind is not likely to become enthusiastic 
about possible means for multiplying his output ten- 
fold without adding to his labor force. The farmer 
who has an unmarketable surplus of agricultural pro- 
duce can not be expected to show much interest in me- 
chanical means for doubling or trebling his crops. The 
march of science in the field of industrial production 
has been slackened somewhat by the realization that 
highly advanced technology can not earn its maximum 
profits unless markets have been devoloped at a faster 
or, at least, an equal rate. The physical scientists ap- 
pear to have outrun the social scientists. 


URING the low point of the last economic crisis 

the policy of placing a restraining hand on fur- 
ther scientific development was widely discussed. It 
was reported that in a secret session of an organi- 
zation of American engineers a proposal to close the 
United States Patent Office for a century had been 
seriously debated as the only worth-while contribu- 
tion which the engineering profession could make 
to the solution of the economic problems of the 
period. Lecturing on the world crisis in London in 
1932, Joseph Caillaux, formerly French minister of 
finance and a widely accepted authority on economic 
problems, said in part: “At the present time, an 
urgent task is to stop this war of technical appli- 
ances, but it, too, is a difficult problem. First of all, I 
must destroy any illusions you may have. It is purely 
chimerical to imagine that time will cure all and that 
producers themselves will moderate the application of 
scientific discoveries to industry; even if they wished 
to, they could not do this. We must realize that the 
authorities must be called upon to intervene. Employ- 
ers, financiers, and merchants will have to be com- 
pelled to cooperate in the home markets of their own 
countries and later beyond their frontiers, to get to- 
gether to adapt production to consumption, to codrdi- 
nate their forces, to unite, to rationalize, if this bar- 
barism is preferred, their technical appliances. But 
this must be carried out in such a manner that individ- 
ual enterprise, which will always be the great motive 
force in human progress, does not become less, in such 
a manner that the public authorities do not exceed the 
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scope of the only part which is theirs to play, that of 
encouraging and controlling.” 

Along with the remarkable advances made in indus- 
trial productivity by the pfaétical appliers of the laws 
of physical science have come great changes in social 
life. Some of these are the inevitable results of the 
changes made in economic life. The increasing use of 
labor-saving machinery has undoubtedly been the chief 
factor in the world-wide spread in unemployment. Al- 
though as recently as 1910 it was possible for the Com- 
mittee of the Eugenics Society of England to say that 
“the unemployed represent relatively weaker stocks”, 
modern sociologists do not often ascribe the unemploy- 
ment of millions of persons to congenital abnormal- 
ities. Biologists of this day, unless coerced by govern- 
ment pressure, would be slow to agree with the com- 
mittee that the poor are poor because of hereditary de- 
fects. Class distinctions are coming to be based more 
and more on economic qualifications and less and less 
on biological antecedents. If present trends are con- 
tinued, more and more people will be dependent for 
the necessities of life on the contributions made by 
fewer and fewer people, whether through charity or 
social-security taxation methods. 

Until within the last two centuries at the most man’s 
chief struggle had been with the forces of Nature. His 
inability to withstand successfully the superior powers 
with which he had to contend, his sense of weakness 
in the presence of phenomena which he did not under- 
stand, the uncertainty of his existence, the irregularity 
in the supply of his food, the hardships involved in try- 
ing to extract a living from the soil, the apparent need 
for wheedling help from the spirits which he invented 
for every force that seemed to oppose him—these made 
him the victim of his environment. Scientific discov- 
eries and the practical application of them to every-day 
problems gave him his first sense of power, enabled 
him to cast off his humility. They made him to such 
an extent independent of his environment that he 
came to think himself master of it. But this is true to 
only a limited extent, for he had reckoned with only a 
portion of that environment. He had studied and suc- 
cessfully overcome his sense of physical danger, he had 
conquered his fear of the formerly unknown, but he 
had overlooked his most formidable enemy, his fellow 
man. He had been so preoccupied in the conquest of 
physical forces, and he had flattered himself so greatly 
on the importance of his accomplishment, that he had 
failed to realize that the formidable forces confronting 
him were psychological as well as physical. 


N this age we begin to see something of the one- 

sided nature of man’s advance. It has been made 
chiefly along material lines, while his development on 
the psychic side has lagged far behind. Man has con- 
trived the means for providing a sufficiency of all the 
elements necessary for comfortable living but he has 
failed to provide means for their proper distribution 
and enjoyment. Despite the most ingeniously-devised 
machines for the production of good commodities in 
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large quantities at low prices; despite, too, the avail- 
ability of the needed raw materials in seemingly inex- 
haustible quantities; despite, furthermore, urgent need 
for those commodities in ever-increasing amounts by a 
populace long reduced to short rations—despite all 
these circumstances favoring the maintenance of 
stable and prosperous economy, we find misery, hard- 
ship and starvation in the midst of plenty. 


HE experts in physical science have been pressed 

into our service for a long time. They continue to 
serve us, to startle us, with their innovations. The 
time has surely arrived when we are justified in calling 
on our experts in the social sciences for help in bring- 
ing man’s political and economic development abreast 
of his physical. They must have something to say 
about the means that could be adopted to prevent this 
one-sided development from becoming an even more 
brutal struggle between man and man, class and class. 
Not until men have learned to understand society it- 
self can they be expected to know what constitutes 
antisocial action. 

The founder of the science of psychoanalysis, Sig- 
mund Freud, had something to say on this subject in 
The Future of an Illusion, when he wrote: 

“If we turn to those restrictions that only apply to 
certain classes of society, we encounter a state of things 
which is glaringly obvious and has always been recog- 
nized. It is to be expected that the neglected classes 
will grudge the favored ones their privileges and that 
they will do everything in their power to rid them- 
selves of their own surplus of privation. Where this is 
not possible a lasting measure of discontent will obtain 
within this culture, and this may lead to dangerous 
outbreaks. But if a culture has not got beyond the 
stage in which the satisfaction of one group of its mem- 
bers necessarily involves the suppression of another, 
perhaps the majority—and this is the case in all mod- 
ern cultures—it is intelligible that these suppressed 
classes should develop an intense hostility to the cul- 
ture; a culture, whose existence they make possible by 
their labor, but in whose resources they have too small 
a share. In such conditions one must not expect to 
find an internalization of the cultural prohibitions 
among the suppressed classes; indeed they are not even 
prepared to acknowledge these prohibitions; intent, as 
they are, on the destruction of the culture itself and 
perhaps even of the assumptions on which it rests. 
These classes are so manifestly hostile to culture that 
on that account the more latent hostility of the better 
provided social strata has been overlooked. It need not 
be said that a culture which leaves unsatisfied and 
drives to rebelliousness so large a number of its mem- 
bers has a prospect of continued existence, nor de- 
serves it.’ 

Were Freud alive to-day, we believe he would take 
a more hopeful view of the future of present-day cul- 
ture if for no other reason than the great changes 
which have taken place in recent years in the public’s 
attitude to the social side of man’s development. 
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Sand-and-Gravel Convention Draws 
Hundreds of Producers to St. Louis 


EATHER of uncommon se 

verity greeted the hundreds of 
producers who came from all 

parts of the United States to attend the 
twenty-fourth annual convention of the 
National Sand and Gravel Association 
in St. Louis, January 17 to 19. In con 
trast to some years ago when, in the 
same city and the same month, conven 
tionites sat on the benches of Forest 
Park while thermometers climbed above 
70 degrees, temperatures far below zero 
and icy blasts that made windows rattle 
and weather strips whine kept people 
within doors, and an unusually larg« 
percentage of those registered were 
present at the meetings. This proved 
to be an advantage to many, becaus¢ 
the program, developed further along 
the lines followed in recent years, gave 
prominence to the open-ftorum type of 
discussion and provided opportunity 
for participation by all those present. 
The first session, which was held 
jointly with that of the National 
Ready Mixed Concrete Association, 


was opened by Retiring President J. 


Rutledge Hill with one of his char 
acteristically simple, sincere and cor 
dial addresses of welcome. His co 
chairman, James F. McCracken, pres 
ident ot the ready-mixed-concrete 


group, followed him. Carl Brown, 


chief engineer of the Missouri State 


Highway Department, welcomed the 
visitors to St. Louis and the state, 


where previous conventions of the ag 
gregates industries have been held. 
How 29,000 human deaths, 1,000, 


000 injuries and $1,000,000,000 have 
been saved in four years by an intelli- 
gent approach to the highway-accident 
problem was told by Paul G. Hoffman, 
president of the Studebaker Corpora- 
tion. Mr. Hoffman is also president 
ot the Automotive Safety Foundation, 
an organization founded for the pur 


lication of an article entitled “And 
Sudden Death,” which appeared late 
in 1935. Everywhere the solution was 
sought in a further limitation of legal 
speeds. The Trafhic Safety Committee 
of the Automobile Manutacturers’ As 
sociation made a study of the accident 
problem in an effort to ascertain what 
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pose of helping to reduce the appal- 
lingly large number of fatalities and 
injuries caused by accidents on the 
highways. This association was formed 
during the swell of the widely-aroused 
public interest that followed the pub- 





Left to right: R. V. Warren, Western Pennsylvania Sand & Gravel Assn.; V. P. Ahearn, 

National Sand & Gravel Assn.; R. C. Fletcher, Flint Crushed Gravel Co., Des Moines; Alex- 

ander Foster, Jr., Warner Co., Philadelphia; Paul P. Bird, Boston Sand & Gravel Co., Boston, 
newly-elected president of the association. 
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measures and action of a genuinely us¢ 
ful character could be taken and what 
the cost would be. 

This investigation revealed that there 
were 26,000,000 automobile vehicles 
cars and trucks—in the United States, 
that some 40,000,000 drivers were in 
volved in their operation over som«¢ 
3,000,000 miles of what Mr. Hoffman 
called “good, bad and _ indifferent 
roads”. These machines traveled 200, 
(00,000,000 vehicle-miles in a year, or, 
on the assumption of an average load 
of two passengers per vehicle, a total 
of 400,000,000,000 — passenger-miles. 
This amount of travel had been ac 
companied by 36,000 fatalities, 1,000, 
000 non-fatal injuries, and an out-of 
pocket cash loss of more than $1,000, 
(00,000. The accident fatality rate was 
17.4 per 100,000,000 vehicle-miles. 

It was concluded, first, that the lim 
iting factors of the future growth of 
the automotive industry were accidents 
and congestion, and, secondly, that a 
well-organized and coérdinated safety 
program could, if carried out effe 
tively, reduce the accident rate at least 
a third in five years and that within 
twenty years the rate could be reduced 
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re. The results of the pro- 
was undertaken are illumi- 
1936 the rate fell to 16.4, 
15.9, in 1938 to 12.9, and 
12.0. Twenty-nine thousand 
ven saved, 1,000,000 per- 
ries had been avoided, and 
d $1,000,000,000 had been 
rough the reduction in the 
persons and _ property. 
iy transport, big as it is when 
by to-day’s figures, will grow 
greater dimensions. By 1960 
trafic will have reached 500,- 
() vehicle-miles, if adequate 
streets are provided to han- 
ifely. It will cost less than 
10,000 to provide the 25,000 
super-highways needed out- 
ities, in Mr. Hoffman’s opin- 
it least another $25,000,000, 
nake a good start” toward 
y street facilities within the 
1e project might be completed 
venty years, he said. The ac- 
of the necessary land for 
vay is a huge problem in it- 
existing taxes, he thinks, 
iake it possible, with the ex- 
ncrease in trafic, to pay for 
elopments on a pay-as-you-go 
The diversion of automobile 
ds to non-highway purposes 
stopped, if that is to be ac- 
ed. 
lated interest was the discus- 
the question, “What Is Ahead 


i } 


Highways?”, asked and answered 


C. Markham, executive secre- 
the American Association of 
lighway Officials. He drew 
on some statistical data which 
ently been compiled for pres- 
to a Congressional committee 
ve an interesting and impres- 


icture of present and future high- 


ds. He called attention to the 
it there are 11,070 miles of high- 
nore than two lanes in width 
our cities, an indication of the 


progress that has been and is being 
made toward the provision of trafhic- 
safe roads in highly-traveled areas. Al- 
though 8,152 grade crossings have been 
eliminated there are still 28,127 that 
present hazards to highway traffic. 
There are 106,000 miles of rural high- 
ways that should be rebuilt, widened 
or relocated, and the cost of such im- 
provements would be $3,560,000,000. 
There are 21,682 bridges that should 
be widened or rebuilt and the cost 
would be $445,000,000. 

The incomes of the 48 state high- 
way departments applicable to road 
construction totaled $1,096,000,000 in 
1939 and their expenditures for con- 
struction and maintenance amounted 
to $1,135,000,000. Seventy-three per 
cent. of this income came from motor- 
vehicle license fees and fuel taxes, and 
15 per cent. from the United States 
government; the remainder came from 
the sale of bonds and other sources. 
Of the more than $1,000,000,000 spent, 
46 per cent. was expended for the pur- 
chase of rights-of-way and construc- 
tion, 20 per cent. for maintenance, 13 





per cent. for interest on bonded in- 
debtedness, and 12 per cent. for local 
roads. The total bonded indebtedness 
of the states for highways amounts to 
$2,031,460,000. Although more than 
$1,000,000,000 more was spent by the 
United States government for roads in 
the last seven years than in the pre 
ceding seven years, excise taxes have 
provided more than that amount. 
Motor-vehicle owners have paid $7, 
267,000,000 in license fees and fuel 
taxes to the states and $1,965,000,000 
in fuel and excise taxes to the federal 
government, a total of $9.2 32,000,000 
in those seven years. Of that total, 
$5,500,000,000 has been spent from the 
state funds and $1,682,000,000 from 
the federal money, making a total of 
$7,282,000,000. In addition $638,834,- 
000 has been spent on county roads and 
city streets. In the period 1930-1939 
the purchases of rights-of-way alone 
cost $38,000,000 yearly on the average. 

Culminating a period of six years of 
continuous gains, the construction in 
dustry in 1939 reached an annual total 
of $3,550,000,000 in construction con- 
tracts for the 37 states east of the Rocky 
Mountains, according to Thomas S. 
Holden, vice-president in charge of sta- 
tistics and research, the F. W. Dodge 
Corporation. He spoke on “Construc- 
tion in 1940.” The 1939 figure was 
three times the amount for 1933, which 
was the lowest of the depression years. 

Residential building, which has been 
gaining continuously for five years, 
reached $1,334,000,000, as compared 
with $249,000,000 in each of the years 
1933 and 1934. There was no evidence 
of a speculative boom. 

The year 1939 showed a gain of 
$353,000,000, or about 11 per cent., 
over the previous year in construction 
contract totals in the area mentioned. 
Privately-hnanced building and en- 
gineering work increased $350,000,000, 
while publicly-financed work rose only 





Left to right: J. R. Thoenen, U. S. Bureau of Mines; E. Eikel, Servtex Materials Co., New 
Braunfels, Tex.; R. J. Russell and C. W. Ankeny, Hardinge Co., Inc. 
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$3,000,000. Private non-residential 
building increased $49,000,000, private 
residential building $144,000,000, and 
privately -fintinced engineering con 
struction $5#000,000. Publicly-financed 
non - residential building decreased 
$156,000,000, while publicly-financed 
residential building increased $104, 
000,000. These changes, combined with 
an increase of $55,000,000 in publicly- 
financed engineering work, resulted in 
the $3,000,000 gain mentioned. 

Mr. Holden compared the increase 
in building activity of 11 per cent. with 
1939 increases in other forms of activ- 
ity: 22 per cent. in industrial produc 
tion, 7 per cent. in factory employment, 
17 per cent. in factory pay-rolls, 14 to 
15 per cent. in freight-car loadings, and 
3 to 15 per cent. in retail trade (vary 
ing with locality). These increases, 
like the building gains, were due to 
normal business improvement, and 
were not the result of war-boom causes. 

The speaker tempered his estimates 
for 1940 by consideration of the fact 
that political controversies arising from 
the presidential election may have a 
mildly-disturbing effect on confidence 
among business men, so that the gains 
of the last quarter of 1939 may not be 
continued through the first quarter of 
1940. He referred to the threat of 
rapidly-rising construction costs, al 
though he believes that there is sufh 
cient control and restraint within the 
construction industry itself to hold the 
increases “within a narrow range.’ 
The odds are in favor of moderate in 
creases which will not check the rts 
ing volume of private construction. In 
spite of these considerations, in so far 
as they relate to the possibility of a 
temporary decline in activity, Mr. 
Holden is of the opinion that indus 
trial production and employment, na 
tional income and retail trade will in 
crease substantially for the year as a 
whole compared with 1939. Whatever 
adverse effects the war may have, it 
is likely to affect publicly-financed 
more than privately-financed work. 
The latter should increase from 10 to 
12 per cent. 

The federal-aid highway program of 
the United States Bureau of Public 
Roads and the public-housing program 
of the United States Housing Author 
ity will be continued. Only about 36 
per cent. of the latter had reached the 
construction stage by the end of 1939. 
In spite of the expectation that the 
Congress may authorize an extension 
of the original program and despite, 
too, the fact there will be a very large 
increase in public-housing contracts 
under the present program, these 
changes are more likely to help 1941 
business than 1940. Mr. Holden, 
therefore, believes that there may be 
a 10-per cent. decline in the volume of 
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publicly-financed construction in 1940. 

The speaker’s net estimates of 1940 
changes are: Commercial building up 
17 per cent. compared with 1939, man- 
ufacturing building up 37 per cent., 
all other non-residential building (prin- 
cipally public and institutional build- 
ings) down 16 per cent., hospitals and 
religious buildings up a little, residen- 
tial building up 15 per cent. (4 per 
cent. for privately-financed and 78 per 
cent. for publicly-financed), large-type 
residential building (apartment build- 
ings and hotels, privately- and pub- 
licly-financed) up 36 per cent. one- and 
two-family dwellings up 6 per cent., 
heavy engineering construction ( pub- 
lic works and utilities) down 15 per 
cent. with highway construction re- 
maining about the same. The begin- 
ning of construction of the $117,000, 
000 T. V. A. dam in Kentucky, al- 
though affecting the 1939 record, will 
not materially alter the 1940 outlook, 
because most of the material purchases 
and of the employment will take place 
in 1940. 

Inaugurating a new practice, the 
meetings of the state sand-and-gravel 
and ready-mixed-concrete associations, 
formerly held separately, were held in 
a joint lunch-time session. The inno- 
vation seemed to have the approval of 
all the interested persons present, for 
it provided an opportunity for an ex- 
change of views and experiences con- 
cerning problems and situations that 
are not confined to single states or sec- 
tions of the country but already exist 
or are likely to arise in other places. 
Representatives of sand-and-gravel and 
ready-mixed-concrete producer associa- 
tions in Pennsylvania, Illinois, Ohio 
and Indiana told of specific problems 
related to freight-rate increases, sales 
taxes, and the harmonizing of the con- 
flicting interests between producers of 
competing types of aggregates and of 


the manner in which they had _ been 
handled. 

The Thursday morning meeting of 
the National Sand & Gravel Associa 
tion was presided over by J. R. Tho 
enen, United States Bureau of Mines, 
Washington. The program was de 
voted to an open torum on operating 
problems and this session was one of 
the most interesting and best attended 
of the convention. Trends in speci 
fications was the first subject and Stan 
ton Walker, director of engineering. 
opened the discussion. He mentioned 
the trend toward smaller sizes of coarse 
aggregates and the growing practice 
of combining as many as three or four 
sizes in the concrete mix. The latter 
practice, while placing an added bur 
den on the producer, helps to reduce 
segregation in loading and handling. 
According to Mr. Walker, more atten 
tion is also being paid to sand grada 
tion and specifications are requiring 
more 50- and 100-mesh material. 
Soundness and deleterious particles are 
also getting more attention. 

F. V. Reagel, Missouri State High 
way Department, said that specifica 
tions are framed to get the highest qual 
ity of material economically availabk 
and the word “none” in a specification 
usually is interpreted to mean as littl 
as possible. He believes that som« 
things remain to be learned about freez 
ing-and-thawing tests and that absorp 
tion is a good index to soundness. He 
also pointed out that only about 80 per 
cent. of the moisture removed from an 
aggregate in the laboratory can be re 
turned to it. 

Mr. Wood of the Texas State High 
way Department said that his state spe 
cies an open grading with specified 
top and bottom sizes. The mixes for 
every project are designed to fit the ag 
gregates available. No direct relation 





Left to right: J. S. Hicks, Kennedy Van Saun Mfg. & Eng. Co., John Connors and J. H. Law, 
Western Indiana Gravel Co., Metropolis, Ill.; F, O. Riedy, Kennedy Van Saun Mfg. & Eng. Co. 
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Left to right: A. E. Ainlay and A. C. Small, 
Buda Co.; B. V. Hedrick, B. V. Hedrick 
Gravel & Sand Co., Lilesville, N. C. 


been tound between the be 
in aggregate and the concrete 
rom it in freezing-and-thawing 
\dditional discussion brought out 
that vibration loses its effect 

ete too wet or too dry. 
sizing of sand and gravel was 
scussed. Irving Warner, War- 
Company, Philadelphia, described a 
used in this territory to meet 
in the metropolitan area and 
tates of New Jersey and Penn- 
1. He showed charts used in 
the various gradings specified 
plained their use in detail. Mr. 
ilso stressed the fact that a 
loaded plant produces a more 
product than one that is lightly 
He also asserted that the use 
plate adds to screening efh- 
His paper is reprinted else- 
e in this issue of Pir AND Quarry. 
Walker said that the simplified 
spec ifications described by Mr. 
were sponsored by the associa- 
rough the United States Bureau 
indards. These specifications, he 
the basis of A.S.T.M. and 
pecifications and are used in at 
ght other states. Studies are be- 
ide in other plants and territories 
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den the application of these 
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V. Hedrick, B. V. Hedrick Gravel 
1 Company, Lilesville, North 
Carolina, described a method used in 
nt for blending various sizes of 
ites on a loading belt-conveyor 
n testing the mixture before 
s actually started. In spite of 
caution, he said, segregation oc- 
d in loading, and all the gravel is 
oaded from a vibrating screen 
led over the car. He advised 
rs to make tests of the material 
nto each car as a matter of self- 
tion and said that such a precau- 
ould give engineers more confi- 

. their product. 
soft-particle elimination as usual had 
on the program. Ray V. War 
Western Pennsylvania Sand & 
G \ssociation, Pittsburgh, said 
the rivers in that area the 6- to 
es of gravel were usually the 
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sottest. Common practice now is to 
reject all gravel over 5 inches in size. 
Gravel containing these soft pieces, he 
said, can not pass the Los Angeles rat 
tler test and concrete made from it 
scales badly. Mr. Warren said that pro- 
ducers will have to face new quality 
problems every year and should be pre- 
pared to do so. In Pennsylvania, ac- 
cording to him, concrete is on the de- 
fensive. He mentioned as a future pos- 
sibility the splitting of sand near the 30 
mesh line and the shipment of each 
fraction separately. Another future re 
quirement may be the storage of sand 
for 24 hours before going into bins in 
order to control the moisture content. 
Cleaner products will be required and 
crushed gravel will have to be free of 
dust. 

E. J. Nunan, Buffalo Slag Company, 
Buffalo, said that his company had been 
stock-piling sand for many years to con- 
trol the moisture. He also described 
the methods used to get rid of shale. 

F. J. Cloud, W. R. Bonsal Company, 
Lilesville, North Carolina, enlarged on 
the methods of blending described by 
Mr. Hedrick. 

Mr. Walker said that a report now 
being prepared by the American Con- 
crete Institute will prohibit blending at 
the plant and require that this be done 
at the job to insure against segregation. 

The production of crushed gravel 
was next discussed. Mr. Thoenen 
briefly described studies now being 
made in the crushed-stone industry by 
the Bureau of Mines on the subject of 
particle shape and said that these stud 
ies will later be extended into the sand 
and-gravel industry. The fundamental 
principle found so far, he said, is that 
the ratio of reduction controls to a large 
extent the percentage of cubical parti- 
cles in the crusher product. 

Mr. Walker stressed the growing im 
portance of the shape of particles due 
to the growing use of gravel for ballast, 
bituminized aggregates, etc. 

George W. Renwick, Chicago Gravel 
Company, Chicago, gave some of his 
company’s experiences with the produc- 
tion of ballast. In 1911 specifications 
required ballast with 2-inch maximum 
size and containing from 60 to 65 per 
cent. crushed material. Now, he said, 
one inch is the maximum size and 85 
per cent. of this must be crushed. 

Mr. Walker pointed out that the rea- 
son most ballast specifications now re- 
quire a higher percentage of crushed 
material is the lower maximum size 
now specified. 

A representative of a railroad gave a 
history of railway ballasting and said 
that the increasing strictness of specifi 
cations is caused by the demand for 
faster and more comfortable trains. 
Present-day roadbeds, he said, are re 
garded as permanent structures and 








H. V. Owens, Eastern Rock Products Co., 
Utica, N. Y., and M. B. Garber, Thew Shovel 
Co. 


consist of from 12 to 50 inches of ag- 
gregates over the dirt. The finer con 
trol of track elevation now necessary is 
the reason for the smaller sizes of ag- 
gregates now used. 

Clarence Stumpf, McGrath Sand & 
Gravel Company, Lincoln, _ Illinois, 
cited his company’s experiences with 
the progressively finer ballast specified 
by railroads. Specifications now require 
material from 114 down to % inch with 
from 25 to 30 per cent. crushed and 
very little sand. 

Mr. Walker said that one reason for 
the trend toward finer ballast with more 
fines than formerly is that such material 
has less of a tendency to foul and that 
greater stability is obtained for the 
amount of crushed aggregate present. 

J. H. Evans, Sturm & Dillard Com- 
pany, Columbus, Ohio, said that the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway originally 
specified a top size of 1% inch and con- 
siderable sand. Now the sand has been 
eliminated and the tendency is toward 
smaller top size with about 20 per cent. 
crushed. The elimination of sand, he 
said, is to improve drainage. 

Mr. Walker said that most railroads 
eliminate sand entirely from ballast but 
that there is a tendency toward the use 
of a coarse sand with nothing under 
16-mesh, which gives a filtering action. 

Mr. Thoenen opened the discussion 
of loading and hauling problems in the 
pit by describing some of the time stud 
ies now being made in quarries. He 
said that the studies already made show 
that truck haulage has a considerable 
differential over locomotive haulage in 
loading efficiency. 

Stabilized mixtures also came in for 
some attention. Mr. Walker reviewed 
the growing use of stabilizing materials 
in secondary-road construction. 

Mr. Reagel reviewed the progress 
made in stabilization since he spoke on 
that subject at the 1939 convention. He 
said that the use of plant mixes is ad 
visable in or near the larger cities but 
that road mixes are more practical in 
rural areas. 
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C. W. Purdy, Killbuck Sand & 
Gravel Company, Killbuck, Ohio, said 
that coarse sand out of which masons’ 
sand had been taken was formerly 
wasted but is now used for this purpose. 

Mr. Reagel commented on the grow 
ing use of stabilized aggregates for 
shoulders and for widening existing 
higher-type pavements. It was also 
suggested that the size of this potential 
market justified more study by praduc- 
ers than it has received. 

The annual meeting and luncheon of 
the Manufacturers Division of the Na 
tional Sand & Gravel Association was 
‘eld Thursday noon. 

The Thursday afternoon combined 
meeting of the sand-and-gravel and 
ready-mixed-concrete associations was 
presided over by John Prince, Stewart 
Sand & Material Company, Kansas 
City. V. P. Ahearn opened the meet 
ing with his annual report, Business 
Conditions in the Sand-and-Gravel and 
Ready-Mixed-Concrete Industries which 
is quoted in part. 

“A questionnaire, carefully worked 
out and directed toward those ques 
tions which we believe always form the 
basis of individual discussions between 
producers when they meet, was sent out 
about December 1. . . . We asked each 
of our correspondents to consult with 
others in his area before reporting to 
our office, and since so many of the 
questions did not lend themselves to 
answers in precise mathematical terms, 
we made it plain in each case that ap 
proximations would be sufficient for 
our purpose. 

“The first question was: ‘How did 
the volume of business in your area in 
1939 compare with 1938?’ It appears 
that the volume of sand and gravel 
business in 1939 represented an increase 
of approximately 15 per cent. over 1938; 
there was probably an increase of about 
20 per cent. in ready-mixed-concrete 
volume. There are exceptions to this 
national figure. There were declines in 





southern California, in the New York 
City area, in Iowa, Michigan and in 
Florida, and volume in 1939 held its 
own with 1938 in northern California, 
northeastern Pennsylvania, northern 
Missouri, and Texas. The largest in 
creases in volume were experienced in 
Tennessee, New England, eastern Penn 
sylvania, western Pennsylvania, District 
of Columbia, Oklahoma, Illinois, north- 
ern Indiana, Colorado and Minnesota; 
increases of smaller proportions were 
registered in Ohio, central and eastern 
Indiana, Utah, Kentucky, southern Mis 
souri and in New York State. In some 
of these areas general construction had 
been badly deferred, notably in New 
England, eastern Pennsylvania and 
Oklahoma. 

“The second question was: ‘What is 
the prospective volume of business in 
your area in 1940?’ Here it is extremely 
dificult, because of the uncertainties 
with reference to Federal public-works 
expenditures, to make any intelligent 
assumptions. I would say, however, 
that on the whole we should probably 
prepare for a decline in sand-and-gravel 
business in 1940, but that the ready 
mixed-concrete industry may be able to 
hold its own. Of course there are locali 
ties which do not harmonize with the 
national expectation of a decline. Okla 
homa can look forward to an even bet 
ter year in 1940 than it had in 1939; 
Colorado should continue to register an 
improvement; eastern Pennsylvania, 
where depression has been the rule for 
so many years, should show an increase 
of about 15 per cent. this year as com 
pared with 1939; there should be in 
creases in southern California and in 
northeastern Pennsylvania; and Michi 
gan, particularly in the Detroit area, 
should have a fine construction season 
with active sand-and-gravel and ready 
mixed-concrete demand; there should 
be increases in Illinois and northern 
Indiana and probably a slight increase 
in other sections of Indiana: and Ohio 


should show an increase ot about 10 
per cent. Other sections expect to main- 
tain their 1939 volumes if there are no 
untoward developments. This is. the 
case in the District of Columbia, Ken 
tucky, New England, southern Mis 
souri, New York State, northern Cali 
fornia, the southeastern states, northern 
Missouri and Texas; still other areas 
are prepared for a decline in business 
this year, which seems to be the case in 
Utah, in western Pennsylvania, Minne 
sota, Tennessee, New York City and 
lowa. 

“The third question was: ‘How did 
the price level in 1939 compare with 
the price level in 1938? What is the 
outlook as to prices in 1940?’ It must 
be concluded that prices in 1939 were 
even lower than they were in 1938, as 
a national situation. Here and there 
are exceptions to that condition, but, 
on the whole, a district has done well 
if the 1938 price level was maintained 
in 1939, even though last year there 
were additional increases in costs ol 
operations due to Federal and _ state 
statutes imposing new obligations upon 
employers. While the 1939 price level 
in Texas compared favorably enough 
with 1938, the 1940 outlook is some 
what discouraging because of local-pit 
and contractor-producer competition. 
Further declines seem to be threatened 
in northern Missouri and New York 
State, in New England, Iowa, western 
Pennsylvania, and Michigan, and whil 
prices were off in southern California, 
there they may have touched the ab 
solute rock bottom and tend toward in 
creasing in 1940. Prices seem to have 
held their own for 1939 and to hold the 
same prospect in 1940 in the southeast 
ern states, in northern California, south 
ern Missouri, Ohio, Tennessee, Minne 
sota and in Utah. In other areas a more 
stable price situation seems to have been 
reached. 


“The fourth question was: ‘In gen 
eral, what relation did volume of de 
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mand bear to capacity in your area dur 
ing 1939?’ If a national figure were 
given on this question, I would say that 
the returns indicated that in 1939 de- 
mand for sand and gravel and ready 
mixed concrete represented not more 
than 50 per cent. of capacity, although 
that figure for the sand-and-gravel in- 
dustry alone would be much higher. 
Estimates of the relation of volume of 
demand to capacity ran as low as 25 
per cent, in such sections as Utah, south 
ern Missouri, northern Missouri, Texas, 
Kentucky, and Oklahoma. Slightly 
higher averages were registered in the 
southeastern states, in northern and 
southern California, in Ohio, Tennes- 
see, Minnesota, Michigan, western 


Pennsylvania, Indiana, New York, 


eastern Pennsylvania, New York City, 
northeastern Pennsylvania and Illinois. 
Strong market demands last year in 
other sections pushed the figure up in 
some cases as high as 75 per cent. and 
probably it may be said that in the case 
of the ready-mixed-concrete industry in 
a few sections, there were certain 
stretches in the year when full capacity 
was utilized; but of course that indus- 
try has a much more difficult problem 
than the sand-and-gravel industry has 
in adjusting itself to daily demand. 
“The fifth question was: “What type 
of projects produced the greatest de 
mand in your area in 1939?’ I made 
the observation, in submitting this re 
port last year, that while highways and 
streets continued to form the backbone 
of our largest demand, there had been 
surprisingly good increases in the de 
mand for large industrial structures 
and for housing construction. That 
trend was even more pronounced in 
1939, but there are indications that it 
may be reversed in 1940. For 1939, 
however, some sections reported very 
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little dependence on highways and 
streets last year. New York State de- 
pended upon government building proj- 
ects, upon public schools and Federal 
housing projects; Michigan reported 
that a large portion of its 1939 demand 
came from private building; Minnesota 
placed its main emphasison private hous 
ing projects financed by government 
loans, on public schools, and on public 
buildings made possible by government 
funds; southeastern Tennessee found 
large demand in 1939 from public 
housing projects; southern California 
depended mainly upon residential, 
dustrial and commercial building; 
northern California found its princip al 
market in stores, warehouses, in homes 
and industrial structures; northern 
Missouri showed an increase in resi- 
dential building, but a decrease in com- 
mercial and public building and prob- 
ably a new low in highway construc- 
tion; buildings for the government ac- 
counted for the principal market in the 
District of Columbia; and in New Eng- 
land the greatest demand came from 
large public structures, housing and 
large industrial structures. Highway and 
street pavement continued to be the 
most important outlet for our products 
in northeastern Pennsylvania; in In- 
diana where, however, ballast demand 
was active for the first time in many 
years; in central Tennessee, in Ohio, in 
the southeastern states, in southern 
Missouri, in Texas, in Kentucky, in 
Oklahoma; but housing demand was 
strong in many sections, including 
Colorado, New York City, and in east- 
ern Pennsylvania. On the whole I 
should say that we had a better diversi- 
fication of demand in 1939 than had 
been the case for many years, with 
housing construction coming rapidly to 
the front and with large industrial 


structures and large public structures 
probably of equal importance. Rail 
road ballast was weak in almost every 
section of the United States, with the 
exception of Illinois, Indiana and 
Texas. 

“The sixth question was: ‘What was 
the division between public works of 
all kinds and privately financed proj 
ects in your area in 1939?’ Again I must 
report the striking unanimity in the 
replies which I received to this ques 
tion from all sections of the United 
States. If I dealt in national figures, 
I should say that about 85 per cent. of 
the sand-and-gravel and ready-mixed 
concrete market in 1939 was made pos 
sible by public expenditures. Thus 1939 
continued and enlarged the division 
which I reported for 1938. The dif 
ference by sections, so far as this ques 
tion is concerned, is solely one of de 
gree. In western Pennsylvania public 
works accounted for 90 per cent. of our 
market; public works was practically 
our whole market in Oklahoma; in 
northeastern Pennsylvania, pu bl i« 
works accounted for 90 per cent. of our 
market; practically the same situation 
applied in Tennessee, in New York 
City, in Colorado, in Kentucky, in 
Texas, in Illinois, in Indiana and in 
Ohio. The division came closer to 3 
to 1 ratio in New York State, in Michi 
gan, in Minnesota, in southeastern Ten 
nessee, in the southeastern states, in the 
District of Columbia and in eastern 
Pennsylvania and the gap came even 
closer together in northern California, 
in southern Missouri, in Utah, and 
private construction was responsible for 
about half of our market in southern 
California, where recent months have 
witnessed a wide industrial expansion. 

“The seventh question was: “What 
type of projects will probably produce 
greatest demand in your area in 1940? 
What will be probable division be 
tween public works of all kinds and 
privately-financed projects?’ It seems 
clear that highways and streets will 
strengthen their position this year as 
offering the largest markets for our two 
industries. The probabilities are that 
public expenditures will be responsible 
for about 75 per cent. of our total mar 
ket, with a larger responsibility for 
private financing, thus producing a bet 
ter situation than that which existed in 
1939. Highways will dominate the 
picture in Oklahoma, in northern Penn 
sylvania, in Kentucky, in Texas, in 
Tennessee, Ohio, Minnesota, eastern 
Pennsylvania, in northern California 
and in western Pennsylvania. Large 
public structures, housing, and large 
industrial structures will feature the 
1940 market in New England; public 
buildings will continue to be the most 
important outlet in the District of Co 
lumbia; and the better outlook for 
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pared with 1938? What is the prospect 
for privately-financed construction in 
your area in 1940?’ While it is difficult 
to place one’s finger upon the majority 
sentiment growing out of the answers 
to this question, I believe it is a fair 
conclusion to report that privately- 
financed construction increased  sub- 
stantially in many areas in 1939 as com- 
pared with 1938, and that in these same 
areas the prospect is that privately- 
financed construction will assume an 
even more important position in 1940. 
On the whole, the reason for the in 
crease in privately-financed construc- 
tion is believed to be the larger con 
fidence entertained in business circles. 
Northern Missouri reported that private 
construction showed a decided trend to 
ward improvement in 1939; housing de- 
mand was rather good in western Penn 
sylvania; industrial buildings and 
apartments were active in Colorado; 
private construction showed an increase 
in the District of Columbia mainly be- 
cause of the phenomenal growth of 
Washington in recent years; privately- 
financed construction was much better 
in Minnesota, in Illinois, in some por- 
tions of Indiana, in Utah, New York 
City, southern Missouri, Michigan, 
Texas where the prospects for 1940 
holds the promise of added improve 
ment, and in southern California where 
the prospects for improvement in 
privately-financed construction are al- 
leged by my correspondent to be based 
on the wider public appreciation of the 
climate enjoyed in that section. Pri 
vately-financed construction, on the 
other side of the picture, declined in 
1939 in New England, in the south 
eastern States, and it remained about 
the same in the other sections from 
which I heard. 

“The eleventh question was: “To 
what extent did the private aggregate 
industry in your area have to contend 
with plants owned and operated by 





divsion of government, either with or 
without W.P.A. funds? If such com- 
petition encountered in past, did new 
W.P.A. law effect any relief from prob. 
lem in 1939?’ This is a very serious 
problem or no problem at all accord- 
ing to the area from which a report 
is received. Government competition 
with the private aggregate industry is 
practically unknown in western Penn 
sylvania, District of Columbia, Michi 
gan, Texas, Kentucky, eastern Penn 
sylvania, southwestern Illinois, Ohio. 
southern California, Florida, northeast 
ern Pennsylvania, New York State, the 
New England states and northern Cali 
fornia; but it starts to become a prob 
lem in Indiana, and assumes the pro 
portions of a tremendous problem in 
northern Missouri, in Colorado, in Min 
nesota, Utah, Tennessee and Oklaho 
ma. There were many crushed-stone 
plants built and operated by W.P.A 
funds which have created a_ serious 
problem for the sand-and-gravel indus- 
try, and, with the exception of Minne- 
sota, all reports are that the new W.P.A. 
law did not effect any relief on this 
question of subsidized competition. 
Minnesota reported that governmental 
competition was slightly less than in 
1938, due to two things: fewer W.P.A. 
projects and the prohibition against 
solicitation by public officials of sales 
for materials produced in W.P.A. plans. 

“The twelfth question was: “What 
would be effect on building volume in 
your area if there should be substantial 
curtailment of Federal expenditures? 
Will state or states in your area match 
Federal funds under Federal-aid High 
way Act? Has there been serious di 
version of highway funds?’ From the 
standpoint of our two industries in a 
national sense the answer to this ques 
tion must be that a substantial curtail 
ment of Federal public-works expendi 
tures would have a drastic effect on our 
volume in 1940. That is clear from 
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answers to the questions to which | 
have referred previously. A different 
report, however, is made for Michigan, 
Texas, and for northeastern Pennsy! 
vania, where there is less dependence 
upon strictly Federal expenditures, but 
even in those areas the Federal-aid high 
way program occupies a rdle of first 
importance. Large diversions are re 
ported, particularly in New York where 
there is an annual diversion of about 
$65,000,000 of highway funds. The 
diversion in Illinois last year approxi 
mated that of 1938, which totalled 
about $6,700,000. Some states may 
find themselves unable to match Fed 
eral-aid funds, including Georgia, Mis 
souri and Kansas. 

“For a summary of this summary, 
I would say just about this: We had a 
15-per cent. increase in business in 
1939 as compared with 1938; but we 
shall have trouble holding to this 
volume in 1940 and some decrease may 
be expected. The price level on the 
whole was down; demand represented 
about 40 per cent. of the capacity; high 
ways and streets are our principal mar 
kets, but housing and public buildings 
begin to take on more important pro- 
portions. Highways and streets will 
probably be even more dominant in 
creating our market in 1940, and Fed 
eral public-works expenditures will be 
our principal source of dependence. Di 
visions of government, on the whole, 
are not responsible for the public-works 
program, but there is more than one 
sign that, given the slightest encourage 
ment, privately-financed construction 
will come back into its own in our field 
and be greeted warmly with wide open 
arms. Governmental competition with 
our industry is a spotty condition, but 
where it exists, it is ruthless and brutal. 
If the W.P.A. program is curtailed, that 
problem will decline in importance. . . . 

“All the things which I have men 
tioned in this report point to the great 
job which management has in our two 
industries, to the need for close supervi 
sion, to the necessity for constant stri\ 
ing after economical production and 
distribution, and to the obligation 
which every executive owes to his com 
pany to keep it alert to the rapidly 
shifting scene to which we must adapt 
ourselves if we are to be prepared for 
the much bigger market which, sooner 
or later, this country is sure to ex 
perience. I am one of those who be 
lieve that we have just begun to build 
the United States.” 


Human Relations Aspects of a Prac 
tical Safety Program was the subject of 
a paper presented by L. P. Warner, Jr., 
industrial relations manager of the 
Warner Company, Philadelphia, which 
has about 900 employees. “Though in 
dustry’s primary objective is profit,” 
said Mr. Warner, “present-day trends 
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point to an ever-increasing interest in 
the welfare of its workers, or associates 
as they are known to-day. This inter- 
est finds expression in such efforts to- 
ward employee betterment as group life, 
accident and sickness, hospitalization 
insurance, pensions, vacations with pay. 
athletics and, of course, health and 
safety.” A placard with pictures and 
some of the departments’ procedures 
was used to illustrate the talk. 

Mr. Warner stressed the importance 
of coordination as well as codperation 
in promoting safety and good labor re- 
lations. Several practical examples were 
used by the speaker to illustrate this 
point. He also described the following 
industrial-relations functions that help 
to guide these relationships. 

“(a) The Physical Examination 
given all new employees with check 
ups at least every two years. Here we 
endeavor to select a man of suitable 
health for the job with certain definite 
restrictions for truck drivers, crane 
operators, etc., and any job where the 
lives of other human beings depend 
upon physical fitness. Though we em- 
ploy a number of one-eyed men, I do 
know of at least one concern that em 
ploys a blind man who, incidentally, 
has made safety suggestions by virtue of 
the fact that he could hear that some- 
thing was wrong. 

“(b) Employment Card.—We are at 
present installing a new History and 
Qualification Card which records every- 
thing about an employee. This was 
especially designed in an effort to bring 
men and management closer together 
and to record work progress. Some of 
the items on this card are—and please 
notice their direct tie-in with a safety 
program—complete history with com- 
pany, experience other than with com 
pany, personal history and family back- 
ground, insurance and savings, physical 
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record details, accidents, suggestions, 
education, hobbies and social data, to 
gether, of course, with reasons for re 
signation or discharge, if any. A check 
on old age provisions is also kept. 

“(c) Workmen's Compensation. 
Accident Reporting and Filing. 

“1. We are self-insured for our work 
men’s compensation risks and I imagine 
that this is as good a place as any to 
describe our set-up for handling ac 
cidents and their costs. For my own 
part, I much prefer forgetting about the 
latter because I find that when every 
body works together to reduce acci 
dents, costs are proportionately reduced. 
However, some of you may be inter 
ested to know that our total workmen's 
compensation and medical costs, phy 
sical examinations, chest X-rays and de 
partmental salaries amounted to | per 
cent. of the total company pay-roll dur 
ing 1938 and to .9 per cent. during 
1939. This last figure is the one to look 
at, for generally when production in 
creases, new hands or old employees 
returning to work may find themselves 
a bit rusty, so to speak, and accidents 
increase. This trend we were able to 
curb, which is a practical test for any 
safety program. 

“2. As self-insurance, we have na 
turally set up a complete network of 
accident forms which are designed not 
only to protect the company in cases 
of undeserved claims but also the em 
ployee, because it is our earnest desire 
to rehabilitate an injured employee as 
quickly as possible in order to avoid un 
necessary loss of earning power and 
earning time. Accidents, you know, are 
costly to everyone. 

“(d) House Organs.—Supplement 
ing our plant safety work, we publish 
several employee publications. One, the 
Foreman’s Bulletin, goes to all men di 
rectly responsible for departmental 
safety and first aid. On alternate 
months, the Safety News and Views 
another mimeographed _ publication, 
goes to all employees. It is designed 
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safety in the home, on the 
iy and in the playground. In 
we have a printed magazine, 
Imerican News, in which 
cords and individual achieve- 
ir incorporated. 
Posters, Outside Service, etc. 
rse no safety program is com- 
thout a liberal supply of posters. 
some of the posters ourselves, 
them local appeal. We also 
xtensive use of the National 
Council materials and follow the 
ls of safety and health set up 
pecial committee of the old N. 
R. A. This committee did an excellent 
dratting a safety code for the 
|-stone, sand-and-gravel and slag 
stries. 
t) Safety Meetings —This is one of 
most interesting of the human 
ts of our safety work. At one of 
plants we have just completed a 
experience of having ‘safety ob- 
ers’ from the various departments 
on the meeting. These fellows 
the rank and file contribute 
to the success of our safety pro- 
ra They serve a term of only one 
and wear badges to indicate 
ority to warn fellow-employees of 
ife working methods, apparatus, 
If any of you have not tried this, 
ise do so. It will move slowly for a 
e, but when the group of men get 
lea and learn to feel that safety is 
r responsibility—well, you are go- 
to learn some things you never 
red of.” 
Mr. Warner read a few items from 
ninutes as kept giving suggestions 
prove safety. He then went on 
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with his description of the functions of 
his department. 

“(g) Foremen’s Meetings—We hold 
special educational meetings for Fore- 
men covering ‘Handling of Men, 
‘Working Together, ‘Waste,’ etc. 

“(h) Contests and Awards.—Fleet 
Safety—You would be surprised at 
the interest shown by the men in con- 
tests. This country really thrives on the 
competitive spirit. Aside from the na- 
tional trophy, for which our Van Sciver 
plant competes, we have inter-depart- 
mental trophies, dinners, picnics, and 
special Christmas parties, etc. 

“Under this topic, I am going to say 
a few words about fleet safety. We 
operate about 110 trucks, of which 80 
are for concrete. The story of fleet 
safety with us boils down to a couple 
of main issues. The most important is 
the bonus system. . . . We find that this 
is more effective than anything else in 
obtaining good fleet results. Some years 
ago, we had a bonus plan which was 
dropped when the depression came 
along. During the time the bonus plan 
was not operating, cooperation among 
the men was not nearly so good as when 
the plan was in operation. 





“The trucks, of course, must be kept 
in A-l condition, so we operate our 
own repair and paint shop for this pur- 
pose. Another thought we consider of 
the utmost importance and one which 
is constantly hammered home is—T hey 
never have the right of way. 

“As far as costs are concerned, an 
insurance company recognized the com 
pany’s interest in safety; that is why 
we are able to maintain a low rate of 
coverage.” 

Mr. Warner then showed slides to 
illustrate these points. A number of 
these are reproduced herewith. In con- 
clusion he said: 

“We have made and are continuing 

to make definite progress in our acci- 
dent-prevention campaign. There still 
remains much to be done, much to be 
learned, but these points we know are 
essential: 
“1. In a decentralized industry there 
should be centralized control of all 
safety work combined. where possible, 
with the department designated to han- 
dle personnel or industrial relations. 

“2. The men must be interested in 
and the management serous about pre- 
venting accidents. 

“3. An active safety program requires 
that men on the job participate in it. 

4. It is essential to keep complete 
records of accidents, costs and general 
medical routine, such as physical exami 
nations. Do everything you can to help 
each employee maintain and improve 
his health. Physical examinations are 
not for the purpose of weeding out em- 
ployees.” 





Next on the program was the annual 
presentation of safety trophies. A plant 
of the McCrady-Rodgers Company, 
Pittsburgh, won the first prize in the 
large-plant division. The first prize for 
smaller plants was won by Graham 
Brothers, Inc., Los Angeles. 

Activities of the Federal Government 
Affecting the Sand-and-Gravel and 
Ready-Mixed-Concrete Industries was 
the subject of the next paper by V. P. 
Ahearn, executive secretary of the asso- 
ciation. He said in part: 

“From the amount of minimum 
wages which they pay to the volume of 
business which they experience every 
year, our two industries are intimately 
affected by the daily activities of the 
legislative and executive departments of 
the federal government. Unless _pres- 
ent trends are arrested by the reasser- 
tion of state controls starting back 
home, the prospect is that the Federal 
government will have an_ increasing 
authority over our business and other 
business. 

“It is a mistake to think of present 
governmental policies as emanating ex- 
clusively from Washington. They are 
fixed by the Congress which comes 
from all the states. If the present gov- 
ernmental policies are wrong, they must 
be corrected by local action. 

“Many states have surrendered their 
right to sovereignty by turning to 
Washington for federal subsidies. 
Pressure groups of all kinds are seeking 
federal and not state action, except 
where, as in the case of interstate trade 
barriers, certain local industries can pro- 
tect themselves against what they call 
foreign competition. 

“These are things which explain the 
present situation of central authority. 
If states demand and receive federal 
cash bounties, they must expect to sur- 
render political sovereignty and local 
controls.” 

Mr. Ahearn went on to describe the 
variegated make-up of the New Deal 
and the difficulty of making a detailed 
study of all the statutes and adminis- 
trative agencies affecting these two in- 
dustries. 

Speaking of the federal wages-and- 
hours law, Mr. Ahearn said that this 
has now gone far beyond the original 
purpose of sweatshop elimination, and 
that employers “face the prospect that 
the Congress may upset the whole na- 
tional economy each session by raising 
wages and lowering hours of em 
ployees, or by lowering wages and rais 
ing hours of employment. It is thus 
difficult for business to plan ahead. 

“The unions have the acute problem 
of what to do about present trends in 
governmental policies. That trend. car- 
ried to its logical conclusion, will re- 
sult in eventual displacement of unions 
by government.” 
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He then compared the differences in 
the aims of the A. F. of L. and the 
C.1.O. and predicted that the latter or 
ganization will soon join the former in 
efforts to keep government out of the 
held of improving labor conditions. In 
his opinion the act necessarily reflects 
the conviction that organized unions 
have failed to accomplish the necessary 
results for the improvement of working 
conditions. 

Mr. Ahearn then reported that “as 
a result of the application filed by the 
National Sand & Gravel Association, 
the Wage and Hour Division of the 
Department of Labor, in a decision 
dated January 16, gave a modified rec- 
ognition of our industry as ‘a seasonal 
enterprise within the meaning of the 
law.” This action is fully reported in 
another article in this issue of Prr AnD 
(QUARRY. 

Mr. Ahearn next discussed the sub 
ject of rate conversion. “In my own 
opinion, so long as an employer promul 
gates the new rate—by that I mean, 
duly advises his employees of this new 
rate—I am confident he has the right 
to establish base rates of pay for em 
ployees at any figure that he is able to 
pay, whether such employees were on 
his pay-roll prior to October 24 or may 
be employed in the future, provided the 
base pay is fixed at not less than the 
minimum provided in the act. iz 

“Another question of importance to 
us is hours of employment with respect 
to our truck drivers. This is particu 
larly so in the ready-mixed-concrete in 
dustry. I believe that the hours of em 
ployment of truck drivers engaged in 
interstate commerce are covered not by 
this law but by the Motor Carrier Act 
of 1935. At one time the Wage and 
Hour Division took the position that 
that was not so, until the Interstate 
Commerce Commission utilized the au 
thority provided for in that law to fix 
hours of employment for private truck 
drivers engaged in interstate commerce. 
But recently the commission had pre 
sented to it a recommendation from 
one of its examiners that the hours of 
employment for commercial truck 
drivers, 60 hours a week, be applied to 
private truck drivers. I think that we 
should support that position, because 
the Motor Carrier Act of 1935 is not 
grounded upon any principle of com 
pulsory distribution of jobs but upon 
public health and safety. 

“The wages-and-hours law is geared 
to the nature of the work of the em 
ployee and not to the scope of the mar 
ket of the employer. Therefore, an em 
ployee is covered by the statute only 
when he is engaged in interstate com 
merce or in the production of goods 
which later move in interstate com 
merce. However, the Wage and Hour 
Division has ruled that there cannot be 
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any separation in a given work-week. 
In other words, if an employee in [any 
part of] one work-week produces 
goods which move in interstate com 
merce, his time for that whole work 
week is covered. Otherwise the sepa- 
ration can be made. 

“Several rulings issued during the 
year by the Department of Labor in 
connection with the Walsh-Healey Act 
of particular interest to sand-and 
gray el and ready-mixed-concrete indus 
tries are as follows: 

“Where producer signs a contract for 
delivery of materials to government, in 
which truck transportation is involved 
and in which the trucking is done by 
a bona fide trucking contractor, the 
employees of that bona fide trucking 
contractor are not subject to the act; 
but drivers of trucks owned by the pro- 
ducing company and owner-operators 
are subject to the act. 

“Marine workers on barges, such as 
barge captains or workers on dredges 
out of touch with the shore for periods 
in excess of 24 hours are not regarded 
as subject to the act. 

“In connection with the question of 
irregular deliveries I would like to re 
cite the text of the department's ruling. 
‘In case of irregular deliveries of ready- 
mixed concrete or sand and gravel the 
work-week of the producer will be con 
sidered to begin on the day upon which 
work is commenced on the contract in 
the week of the irregular delivery; that 
is, the work-week under the act will 
commence, in the case of irregular de 
liveries, on the day upon which de 
livery is made in a given week unless 
the contracting party indicates a pref 
erence to have his regular work-week 
followed. The term “irregular” is used 
to indicate those deliveries that are rela 
tively infrequent and unpredictable.’ 

“The ruling on stock-piles says: 
‘Where a contractor, who has taken a 
contract subject to the provisions of the 
act for the supply of sand and gravel, 
has in stock, at the time the perform- 
ance of the contract is to begin and at 
all times during the period that the con 
tract is in effect, stock adequate to sup 
ply the demands of the government un 
der the contract, it may be considered 
that these materials are in stock within 
the meaning of the regulations, even 
though the stock-pile is added to at 
regular intervals to meet the demands 
of the commercial end of the contrac 
tor’s business.’ 

“Indefinite contracts have been a real 
problem under the act. Does the 
Walsh-Healey Act apply in respect to 
certain contracts executed by producers 
with the W.P.A. in which the W.P.A. 
estimates, but does not guarantee, its 
need for materials during a certain pe 
riod? If it does not exceed $10,000, the 
act does not apply. The producer has to 


take the chance. . . . If he decides not 
to comply with the act on the assump- 
tion that the materials ultimately 
shipped under the contract will not ex 
ceed $10,000 and guesses wrong, he has 
to apply the act retroactively, whenever 
the value of the shipment of materials 
goes beyond $10,000. 

“As to the ready-mixed-concrete in 
dustry, an important decision rendered 
by the Public Contracts Division in the 
case of the Old Colony Crushed Stone 
Company at Boston held that the eli 
gibility-to-bid provisions of the Walsh 
Healey Act meant that a company 
without a production history in sand 
and gravel or without a production his 
tory in ready-mixed concrete was not 
eligible to bid under this law. That is 
a provision designed to discourage bid 
peddling and bid shopping. 

“The Department of Justice invoked 
anti-trust laws in a jurisdictional dis- 
pute between the teamsters and engi- 
neers as to who had the right to exert 
jurisdiction over the drivers of ready 
mixed-concrete trucks in Washington. 
This action came as a bombshell to the 
A. F. of L. which felt that it had a 
natural right to fight these jurisdic- 
tional disputes out to the bitter end, 
regardless of whether innocent by 
standers suffered. The A. F. of L. 
complained to the White House and to 
the Congress about what it alleged to 
be the anti-union bias of the Depart 
ment of Justice, but Assistant Attorney 
General Arnold insisted the ‘unions 
stand to gain’ by the efforts of the gov 
ernment to prevent ‘the use of legal 
rights of association in an illegal way. 
Mr. Arnold listed five types of labor 
union activities which he believes are 
violations of the anti-trust laws: 

“(1) Unreasonable restraints de 
signed to compel the hiring of useless 
and unnecessary labor. That is an ex 
tremely important statement with refer 
ence to the ready-mixed-concrete indus 
try which three years ago had to handle 
a very difficult problem created by a 
demand of the engineers’ union that a 
member of its union be placed on each 
of our trucks in addition to the driver. 

“(2) Unreasonable restraints de 
signed to enforce systems of graft and 
extortion by a racketeer masquerading 
as a labor leader. 

“(3) Unreasonable restraints de 
signed to prevent the use of cheaper 
materials, improved equipment or more 
efficient methods. 

“(4) Unreasonable restraints de 
signed to enforce illegally-fixed prices. 

“(5) Unreasonable restraints de 
signed to destroy an established and 
legitimate system of collective bargain 
ing. This one means that if employees 
are organized by a C.I.O. union and the 
American Federation of Labor trade 
unions boycott that company because 
of that fact, notwithstanding the fact 
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Production of sand and gravel by commercial 


pig iron and malleable-iron castings. 
Glass-sand output, however, does not 
exhibit the same correspondence with 
that of plate glass and glass contain- 
ers, because plate-glass production is 
reported in square feet and the thick 
ness of the product has not been uni 
form throughout the period of com 
parison. The production of grinding 
and polishing sands bears a general re 
lationship to the output of castings, 
dimension stone, and plate glass. En- 
gine-sand output is directly related to 
railroad trafic, of which freight-car 
loadings are a good indicator. Build- 
ing sand and gravel have followed the 
construction-contract awards closely. 
The high level of building-gravel pro 
duction during the last decade must 
mean that gravel is being more widely 
used as a coarse aggregate in all types 
of construction. In a general way the 
production of paving sand and gravel 
follows concrete-pavement contracts, 
but the increasing use of gravel has an 
effect on the demand for paving gravel. 
Sand and gravel are finding increasing 
use in bituminous paving. 

The net result of a study of all these 
indicators seems to justify the conclu- 
sion that sand-and-gravel production 
must have been about 10 per cent. 
greater in 1939 than in 1938. How 
much of 1939 production was attrib- 
utable to commercial plants can not be 
said, but recent years: have shown a 
definite trend toward increased produc- 
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tion by governments and contractors, 
formerly referred to as “noncommer 
cial operations.” 

There has been a tremendous in 
crease in the noncommercial produc 
tion of sand and gravel. Before 1929 
less than 5 per cent. of the total ton 
nage of sand and gravel produced was 
reported by state highway departments 
and similar governmental agencies. By 
1931 this had risen to 16 per cent., al 
though better means of reporting has 
made the data for those years not 
strictly comparable. Since 1932, how 
ever, the coverage of the reports ob 
tained has been reasonably comparable 
for the two types of production. 
Growth in the use of portable plants 
parallels very closely the increase in the 
percentage of sand and gravel pro 
duced by noncommercial plants. By 
1938 noncommercial production had 
grown to represent 42 per cent. of the 
total tonnage. 

Of the 76,000,000 tons of sand and 
gravel reported as produced by gov- 
ernments and contractors in 1938 only 
18 per cent. was washed or screened. 
The rest was unprepared material hav- 
ing an average reported value of only 

(Continued on page 53) 
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An Outstanding Southern 
California Gravel Plant 


By W. E. Trauffer 





The 2!/.-cubic yard drag-line cleaning up at one end of property. Main belt-conveyor 
and plant are in background. 


HE Blue Diamond Corporation, 

Ltd., Los Angeles, operates at El 

Monte, California, one of the best 
of a group of plants in the San Gabriel 
and San Fernando Valleys, which prob 
ably know no equal for low-cost pro 
duction of specification sand and gravel. 
The intense competition in the Los An 
geles area and the inexhaustible depos 
its abounding in these valleys keep 
prices at what is probably the lowest 
level, year in and year out, known in this 
country. The low prices and competi 
tion and the many sizes and types of 
material in demand have forced local 
producers to incorporate the most mod 
ern and efficient equipment and design 
in their plants. 

The Blue Diamond plant went into 
operation during the summer of 1937, 
replacing a smaller plant near the same 
location. The new plant has an aver- 
age capacity of about 250 tons per hour. 
Like many of the other plants in this 
area it is actually a dual operation, pro 
ducing both crushed and uncrushed 
gravel. The plant is built entirely of 
steel and concrete and has unusual flexi- 
bility. It is designed so that any of the 
many grades of sand, gravel, and 
crushed gravel (or rock as it is known 
in this part of the country) can be pro 
duced in almost any desired proportion 
of the total production without unbal 
ancing the plant or necessitating the 
wasting of other products. Sizeable 
stock-piles of the various materials pro 
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duced also help make it possible to 
meet any demands. According to W. 
G. Bradley, vice-president of the com- 
pany, who is in general charge of all 
operations, the plant is gradually being 
balanced so that the stock-piles are sel- 
dom called on for this reason. 

The efficiency of this plant is evident 
trom the small crew required to operate 
it. One man operates the drag-line, one 
watches the conveyors and another the 
plant. A scale man loading the trucks 
is the only other worker actually re- 
quired for capacity operation of the 


plant, of which Bob Reeves is superin- 
tendent. 

The deposit is typical of the dry 
river-bed deposits in this valley; having 
only a small amount of overburden and 
little or no foreign matter in the de- 
posit. About a foot of the top soil con- 
taining grass roots is removed by an 
International tractor and _ bulldozer. 
The remainder of the over-burden is 
caved in with the sand and gravel. The 
deposit averages about 30 per cent. 
sand, and about half of the gravel is 
over 1% inches in size with some 
bowlders as large as 12 inches in diam- 
eter. 

At an average depth of 30 feet below 
the surface there is a 2-foot layer of 
clay. Several methods of excavation 
were tried and the most satisfactory of 
these is now in use. A Link-Belt elec- 
tric drag-line, with a 60-foot boom and 
a 2'4-cubic yard Page automatic drag 
line bucket, loads the material into the 
held hopper of a belt-conveyor system. 
This consists of a main conveyor run 
ning to the plant at the end of which, 
and at right angles to it, is a field con 
veyor which is extended in either di 
rection as operations progress. The 
gravel is first excavated to the clay level 
in a long strip about 150 feet wide. 
When the plant is shut down, or out 
side regular operating hours, the drag 
line strips off the clay and casts it back 
into the worked-out section of the pit. 
This requires about 8 hours weekly. 
The drag-line then works back over 
the same strip, digging another 30-foot 
layer. About 15 feet of this is usually 
under the ground-water level, which 
varies with the dry and rainy seasons. 
When digging the top layer, operations 
are conducted entirely in the daytime. 
When digging under water level, the 
material is excavated at night and left 
to drain in piles, from which it is re 
covered by the day shift. At the time 





The processing plant with scalping and crushing building at left. In foreground is the 
truck-scale house. 
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he two crushers with conveyor and dust- 
ollecting hood in foreground. 


riter’s visit to this operation the 
parallel cut had been completed 
\ort cut was being made to the 
line on the south side of the 
before the third long cut to 

1 was started. 
ld hopper has a capacity of 
yards and it and the 20-foot 
sections are moved by the 
when the 36-inch lateral con- 
extended or shortened. This 
is operated in lengths of from 
60 feet with three 20-feet con- 
ctions being added or taken 
one time. Material is dis- 
from the field hopper on the 
conveyor by a Conveyor Com- 
procating-plate feeder of un- 
‘ign. Counterweighted fingers 
led above the discharge opening 
regulate the feed. Grizzly bars 
from the end of the feeder 
minus 14-inch material drop 
1 the belt-conveyor to cushion the 
larger gravel and bowlders. 
Ci yor Company idlers and Good- 
r belting are used on all the con- 


36-inch main belt-conveyor is 
| as each cut is made and is 


now 500 feet long. About half of its 
length is in the pit and half is inclined 
to the plant. A small hopper on the 
pit end of this conveyor receives the 
material from the lateral conveyor. At 
the plant the material is discharged on 
a 4foot by 10-foot Allis-Chalmers 
2-deck Low Head sercen which acts as 
a scalper, splitting the material to the 
two sides of the plant. The size of the 
largest opening used on the top deck 
of this screen is varied from 1'%4 inches 
up to 34% inches, depending upon the 
products desired. Two sizes of open- 
ings are used on each deck. Usually 
%-inch by %-inch cloth is used on the 
first half of the bottom deck and 14- 
inch cloth on the second half. The ma- 
terial going through part of the first 
half of this deck is wasted and usually 





Looking down on conveyor, scalping screen, 
crushers and gravel elevator. 


amounts to about 20 tons per hour. 
This drops into one compartment of a 
hopper under the screen in which water 
is added. <A 4-inch Kimball-Krogh 
pump moves this sand to a waste pile in 
the pit. 

The material passing through the 
1Y,-inch section drops into another 
compartment of the hopper from which 





it is fed to the sand-and-gravel depart- 
ment to be described later. If the ma- 
terial from the pit is very dry it can be 
screened more easily and more than 20 
tons per hour will be diverted to waste. 
A flop valve makes it possible to divert 
this excess into the sand-and-gravel 
flow. This system also makes it possi- 
ble to allow for any variations in the 
raw material and as much as 40 tons 
per hour can be wasted if necessary. 
The gravel passing over each of the two 
decks goes to separate 36-inch Traylor 
TY gyratory crushers, whose openings 
are varied as required. The products 
of both crushers are discharged on a 
24-inch by 30-foot belt-conveyor fol- 
lowed by a 90-foot belt-bucket elevator 
which feeds the crushed-gravel screens. 
The 4-foot by 14-foot Allis-Chalmers 
2-deck preliminary screen has %4-inch 
wire cloth on its top deck and three 
separate sizes of cloth on the bottom 
deck. The four sizes usually made are 
No. 3, No. 4 and No. 5 crushed gravel 
and dust and these are discharged into 
bins. 

The material passing over the top 
deck goes to a 1-deck 4- by 14-foot Low 
Head screen which can be used to make 
any size of crushed rock up to No. | 
(2%-inch). At present one third of the 
deck is used for a No. 3 product, the 
remaining material dropping into a 30- 
ton interstice bin from which a 24-inch 
by 50-foot belt-conveyor feeds it back 
to the second Traylor crusher. The 
finished sizes of crushed gravel are stored 
in 4 of the 12 circular storage bins and 
dust is stored in one of the bins and in 
another of the 6 interstitial bins. 

The minus-1-inch material passing 
through the bottom deck of the scalp- 
ing screen is discharged to a second 90- 
foot-centers belt-bucket elevator feeding 
the washed sand-and-gravel department. 
The preliminary sizing is done by a 4- 
by 10-foot 2-deck Allis-Chalmers Low 
Head screen. The material passing 
through the bottom deck goes into a 
sand-dewatering hopper with movable 
partitions. When concrete sand is de- 
sired 4 g-inch wire cloth is used on the 





The drag-line moving pit hopper into new position. At left the hopper is being lifted. Center view shows hopper being moved. At right 
hopper is being deposited in new position on opposite side of pit conveyor. 
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top deck and “4 ¢-inch cloth on the bot 
tom deck of this screen. Because finer 
sand tends to go through the screen 
first the partition at the discharge end 
can be adjusted to cut out some of the 
coarser sand, if the pit material happens 
to be running coarse. When roofing 
gravel is being made instead of concrete 
sand the partition at the feed end can 
be adjusted to reject some of the finer 
sand. When plaster sand is being made 
wire cloth with %- and %-inch open- 
ings 1s used on the top and bottom 
decks respectively. Similar hoppers 
with movable partitions under the 
gravel and stone screens make possible 
close control of gradation of their 
products. 

Whichever kind of sand is being 
made is discharged from the dewater 








4- by 14-foot l-deck Low Head screen 
which does the gravel sizing. 

All the screens are suspended by ca- 
bles from coil springs attached to steel 
beams and transmit no vibration to the 
plant. The four rock and gravel sizing 
screens are high enough above the bins 
so that any size of material coming 
from any of them can be stored in any 
of the bins. This arrangement makes 
possible any desired blending of either 
material or combinations of both mate- 
rials. It also makes possible the ad- 
justment of production to the demand 
for either type of material. 

The storage system consists of 12 cir 
cular, conical-bottom steel bins in 3 
rows of 4 each which, with their star 
bins, or interstices, have a combined ca- 
pacity of about 2,000 tons. Clam-shell 





The two 4- by 14-foot double-deck screens used for crushed gravel or rock sizing. At the 
left is the fan which sucks dust from plant into a cyclone. 


ing hopper into a 4- by 20-foot sand- 
drag from which the product can be 
discharged into either of 2 plant bins 
or on a short belt-conveyor feeding a 
third bin. Usually all three bins are 
used to store concrete sand. Plaster 
sand is made only occasionally in 3,000 
ton batches. At such times one of the 
three sand bins is filled with plaster 
sand which ts at once transferred either 
to stock-piles or into a yard bin. This 
plant bin is then again used for concrete 
sand. The overflow from both the de 
watering hopper and the sand-drag is 
flumed into a worked-out section of the 
pit which is blocked off. 

Material retained on the bottom deck 
of the preliminary sizing screen is pea 
gravel and this is deposited in a bin. 
The %4- to 14-inch gravel passing over 
the top deck of this screen goes on a 
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gates are used under the gravel bins. 
Under the sand bins are sliding gates 
with slotted inserts which allow the bins 
to drain in 12 hours. The slots are 
Y,¢-inch wide at the top and _ taper 
wider toward the bottom to prevent 
clogging. The water from all the gates 
is fumed to the waste pond. 
Extending under the center row of 
bins for their full length is the 100-foot 
platform of a 100,000-pound capacity 
Buffalo truck scale. This long platform 
makes it possible for the weigh man to 
load a truck or trailer from any of the 
four bins in this row or from any of 
the six interstitial bins and weigh it 
without moving the truck from its po- 
sition. Attached to this scale is a Howe 
Weightograph, which is equipped with 
a device that projects the scale reading 
on a large screen at the end of a tapered 





The two 4- by 14-foot double-deck screens 
used for sand-and-gravel sizing. 


box. With this system the weigh-man 
can read the scale at any loading point 
in this row and stop the load at any 
desired weight without moving from 
his post. 

This plant was designed by the com- 
pany’s engineering staff under the di 
rection of W.G. Bradley, vice-president, 
who also supervised its construction. 
He is also responsible for some of the 
refinements of design in the plant. One 
of the most interesting of these is the 
sand-drag, which was made in the com 
pany’s shops. This machine is similar 
to the drags in common use, but the 
scrapers are 4-inch angle-irons attached 
to a rubber belt. The pulleys used are 
actually cages made with oval bars 
welded to the end disks. These bars 
contact the belt and allow pieces of 
gravel to slide through which might 
damage the belt if an ordinary flat pul 
ley were used. 

Another interesting item is the dust 
collecting system, which is connected to 
both crushers and the rock elevator. A 
35-inch Buffalo fan sucks dust from 
these points through a 7-foot diameter 
cyclone. The dust is deposited into one 
of the dust bins. No record is kept of 
the amount of dust collected, but this 
system keeps the plant clean even dur 
ing dry seasons and is so effective that 
the crushed-rock screens, which are not 
connected to it, are almost dustless. 

Deliveries are made almost entirely 
in the company’s own trucks, and 22 
of the fleet of 51 dump trucks and 
truck-trailers are usually kept busy de 


Continued on page 46 





Close-up view of the hopper with movable 
partitions under the gravel screen. 
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Sand-and-Gravel Industry Gets 
Provisional Seasonal Exemption 


Y a provisional finding and deter- 
ination of Harold Stein, the au- 
horized representative of the ad- 
rator of the Wage and Hour Di- 
on of the United States Department 
or, the northern branch of the 
ind-gravel industry has been de- 
lared to be seasonal within the mean- 
Section 7 (b) (3) of the Fair 
Standards Act of 1938. The find- 

» was dated January 8 and was made 
first by a very brief announce- 
over the radio. Final release of 
ision was made on January 16 
Board of Directors of the Na 

1al Sand & Gravel Association was in 
it the Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis. 
ission to hile a petition objecting 
decision was given by a notice 

d January 16 to all persons who felt 

selves aggrieved by it, the 15-day 
| allowed by the act expiring Jan- 

National Crushed Stone Associa- 

it the opening session of its con- 
tion at St. Louis January 22, de- 
d to file a protest for a review of 
finding by Mr. Stein, for a re-open- 
of the proceedings dealing with the 
ipplication of the National Sand & 
Gravel Association for seasonal exemp- 
ind for a further hearing for the 
rpose of presenting additional evi- 
The National Sand & Gravel 
\ssociation filed a separate petition for 
mption, and a similar claim as to 
isonality was made on behalf of the 
rushed-stone and industrial-sand indus- 
ries by the National Crushed Stone 
\ssociation and the National Industrial 
Sand Association, respectively. 

[n brief, the provisional findings and 
rmination state that there is a 
nite branch of the sand-and-gravel 

try designated as the northern 
ranch, occupying areas “in which the 
rage temperature during the months 

December, January and February, is 
degrees F. or less,” where “the 

ngth of the operating season varies 
idirectly though not precisely with 
iormal winter temperatures,’ and 
here over 90 per cent. of sand-and- 
sravel production takes place within a 
month period. 


Che findings and determination are 
printed in detail at the close of this 
irticle, together with the appendix 
vhich defines the area characterized as 
northern branch. The accompany- 

ig map, prepared by Pit anp Quarry’s 
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editorial staff, shows the counties af- 
fected by the decision. 

The decision means that under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act employees of 
the northern  (seasonally-exempted ) 
branch of the sand-and-gravel industry 
may be employed, for a period or 
periods of not more than 14 work- 
weeks in the aggregate in any calendar 
year, as much as 12 hours daily or 56 
hours weekly without the payment of 
the time and one-half for over-time 
which otherwise applies. When the final 
exemption is granted, as explained by 
V. P. Ahearn, executive secretary of the 
National Sand & Gravel Association, 
the employer may select any 14 work- 
weeks in the calendar year and they 
need not be consecutive. A work-week 
with respect to any employer means 7 
consecutive days, provided that the 
work is not changed for the purpose 
of evading the act. If an employer 
elects to pay overtime compensation in 
any particular work-week, or if no over- 
time is worked during such work-week, 
that work-week is not to be counted 
in the 14 exempt work-weeks. Where 
the employees work overtime for more 
than 14 work-weeks, the first 14 work- 
weeks in which overtime is worked, 
and for which they do not receive over- 
time compensation at the regular pay 
periods, will be deemed to have been 
claimed by the employer under the 
exemption. 

A complete copy of the decision and 
the appendix follows. 

IN THE MATTER OF APPLICATIONS OF Na- 
TIONAL SAND AND GRAVEL ASSOCIATION AND 
SunpRY OTHER ParTIEs. 

For the exemption of the dredging and ex- 
cavating of sand and gravel from surface or 
open-cuts from the maximum hours provisions 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 as an 
industry of a seasonal nature, pursuant to Sec 
tion 7(b)(3) of the act and Part 526 of regu- 
lations issued thereunder. 

Findings and Determination of the Presiding 
Officer. January 8, 1940. 

“The National Sand & Gravel Association 
and sundry other parties having filed a petition 
with the Administrator for the exemption of 
the dredging and excavating of sand and gravel 
from surface or open-cuts, and necessary mill- 
ing activity incident thereto, from the maxi- 
mum-hours provisions of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act of 1938 as an industry of a seasonal 
nature pursuant to Section 7(b)(3) of the act 
and Part 526 of the regulations issued there 
under, the administrator gave notice of a pub- 
lic combined hearing on several surface or 
open-cut mining industries to be held at the 
Raleigh Hotel, 12th Street and Pennsylvania 
Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C., to com- 
mence at 10 o'clock a.m., June 19, 1939, before 
the undersigned as presiding officer. 


“Pursuant to notice the undersigned con 
vened the hearing and an opportunity was af 
forded to all who appeared to present testi 
mony and to question witnesses through the 
presiding officer. Appearances were entered for 
and against the application and by agreement 
supplementary data were filed subsequent to 
the hearing. 

“The dredging and excavating of sand (but 
not industrial sand)! and gravel from surface 
or open-cuts were defined in the notice of hear 
ing to mean the extraction of such sand and 
gravel from pit, bank or marine deposits by 
hand or power methods, including the neces 
sary milling activities incident thereto but not 
embracing any underground operations. 

“The present findings relate solely to sand 
and gravel and not to any of the other indus 
tries included within the general scope of the 
hearing. 

“The National Sand & Gravel Association ap- 
peared in support of the application on behalf 
of all commercial sand-and-gravel producers in 
the United States. Its own membership pro- 
duces 65 per cent. of the total. Much of the 
evidence presented by the association was ob- 
tained from questionnaires circulated to all 
commercial sand-and-gravel companies. 

“The American Federation of Labor ap 
peared in opposition to the application. 

“Sand and gravel are excavated from banks 
or pits by the use of power shovels, drag-lines, 
power scrapers and slack-line cableway exca- 
vators. Marine deposits are usually excavated 
by means of pump dredges, ladder dredges or 
dipper dredges. The products are then put 
through a plant which sizes, washes, and 
grades them. After treatment they may be 
shipped or stock-piled. 

“It seems to be a general practice to ship 
from the stock-pile both during the production 
season and during the season when production 
is suspended. Shipments from the stock-pile 
during the season in which no operations are 
carried on are not considered part of production 
by the applicants. 

“Sand and gravel are among the more im- 
portant forms of aggregates which find use in 
the construction industries. 

“Since construction specifications normally 
call for washed sand and gravel, there is virtu- 
ally no commercial market for unwashed sand 
and gravel. In fact, the applicants considet 
water one of the materials necessary for the 
production of the commercial product. 

“The treatment plants, invariably unheated 
and frequently open, are situated either adja 
cent to the excavation or located a mile or so 
away. In the latter case, the material is trans- 
ported from the site of excavation to the plant 
by barge, truck, train or conveyor. Wherever lo- 
cated, the treatment plant is always operated 
as an integral part of the excavating operation. 

“Sand-and-gravel operations are conducted 
throughout the entire United States. Because 
the products are of low value per unit of vol- 
ume and weight, long hauls from the treatment 
plant to the point of use are impractical. The 
average land haul was said to be 45 to 50 
miles, and the average water haul approxi- 
mately 30 miles. Thus, sand-and-gravel plants 
are competitive only within rather narrow terri- 
torial limits. 

1“Tndustrial sand’’ on which testimony was 
taken at the hearing but which is not considered 
in this determination includes glass, molding, 


grinding and polishing, fire, furnace and engine 
sand. 
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“In addition to a very large number of ver 
small sand-and-gravel operations with an un 
known volume of employment and production, 
there were in 1935 almost 1,800 commercial 
operations listed by the 1935 census, with prod 
ucts valued at $54,000,000 and employment 
during the peak months of 10,000 wage earn 
ers. There were also a considerable number: 
of non-commercial operations, i.e., for the most 
part, operations conducted by various govern 
mental agencies for the production of sand and 
gravel for use on their own projects, and not 
tor sale. 

“Sand-and-gravel operations in the United 
States take place during a season ranging from 
approximately 4 months to 12 months. During 
this period, of course, at least some of the 
operations are interrupted by inclement 
weather in addition to such interruptions as 
may be caused by break-down of machinery, 
etc, 

“It is clear from data submitted by the ap 
plicants that in those areas of the United States 
that have comparatively cold winters (in gen 
eral the more northerly areas) sand-and-gravel 
plants shut down and cease operations for an 
extended period. More specifically, in thos« 
areas in which the average temperature during 
the months of December, January and Febru 
ary 1s 25 degrees F. or less, over 90 per cent 
of all sand-and-gravel production takes plac 
within a 6-month period, and all but a neg 
ligible amount is produced within 7 months 
Thus, sand-and-gravel operations are substan 
tially shut down for 6 months and completely) 
shut down for about 5 months. This shut 
down is primarily caused by: (1) the imprac 
ticability of excavating frozen sand and gravel: 
and (2) the impracticability of washing sand 
and gravel after excavation in freezing weather 
In a practical sense, the materials excavated, 
handled and processed by the industry are un 
available in the form in which they are not 


Map of United States showing by shaded areas the states and counties in which the sand-and-gravel 
seasonal exemption under the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938. 
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mally excavated, handled and processed, 1... 
as untrozen sand and gravel. It may be noted 
that there is a concurrent falling off in demand 
because of construction specifications, but this 
does not appear to be a determining factor 
The length of the operating season varies di 
rectly though not precisely with normal winte1 
temperatures, but complete winter shut-down 
of all plants does not occur beyond the 20 
degree to 25-degree average December-Febru 
ary temperature zone. Thus, in a general way, 
under the effect of similar climatic factors, 
there is a northern branch of the sand-and 
eravel industry that conforms to the require 
inents set forth in Section 526.3 of the regula 
tions. The southern branch, on the other hand, 
does not conform to these requirements. Many 
its plants do not shut down at all and there 
is no normal shut-down of any extended 
period. Such cessation as may exist is caused 
rather by a falling off in demand than by the 
effect of climatic factors on the availability of 
materials. 


“The line between the northern and south 
ern branches, as defined above, can not b« 
drawn for practical purposes with mathematical 
exactitude. It is impractical, for example, to 
define the northern branch as including all 
plants that lie in the isothermic belt below 25 
degrees on Fig. 5 of the Atlas of American 
\griculture prepared by the United States De 
partment of Agriculture because this map is not 
venerally available and also because it does not 
readily lend itself to this type of reference usc 
Furthermore plants immediately outside this 
belt frequently are subject to approximately 
the same climatic factors as plants immediately 
within it. Therefore, to give practical effect 
to the statutory exemption, I find it necessary 
and desirable to include within the northern 
branch of the industry all plants in all counties 
within the belt or touched by the 25-degrec 
isotherm. A list of such counties will be found 


in Appendix .\ The available intormation in 
the record indicates that the northern branch 
of the industry as thus defined will include all 
plants that shut down substantially for about 
6 months or more, and completely for about 
5 months or more, because freezing weather 
makes unfrozen sand and gravel unavailable 
during the shut-down period. However, sinc 
the evidence in the record does not entirely 
preclude the possibility that some plants o1 
groups of plants outside the above-defined 
geographical area do in fact operate in the 
same manner and for the same reasons as the 
typical plant in the northern branch described 
in the preceding paragraph, | find that a sup 
plementary determination should be made for 
such plants or groups of plants, if any, upon a 
proper showing of facts. 

“On the whole record I find and determine 
that: 

“1. There is a branch of the sand-and 
gravel industry (as detined herein) wherein 
the plants normally shut down for about 6 
months each year, except for an insubstantial 
amount of production that may be produced 
shortly before or shortly after the main pro 
duction season. This branch ts located in the 
colder and, in general, more northerly parts 
of the United States; and 

“2. There is a southern branch of the in 
dustry wherein the plants do not shut down 
at all or do not normally shut down for a 
substantial period each year; and 

“3. The plants in the northern branch ceas« 
operation annually at a regularly recurring sea 
son of the year, except for sales, maintenance, 
and similar work, because the materials used 
by the industry are not available for excavation, 
handling and processing in the form in which 
they must be excavated, handled, and_ proc 


“(The counties comprising the northern branch 
of the industry are shown by the shaded area on 
the map below En.] 





industry has been granted provisional 
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is unfrozen sand and gravel, be- 
atic factors; and 


northern branch of the sand-and- 
try is an industry of a seasonal 
the meaning of Section 7(b) (3) 
ind Part 526 of regulations issued 
ind 
suthern branch of the sand-and- 
is not an industry of a seasonal 
in the meaning of the act and the 
ind 
the purpose of this determination 
branch of the sand-and-gravel 1in- 
mean the excavation of sand and 
ot industrial sand, from open cuts, 
ssary milling operations incident 


purpose of this determination 
branch of the sand-and-gravel 
include all plants located in coun- 
within the isothermic belt below 
F. or are touched by the 25-degree 
Figure 5 of the American Atlas of 
issued by the United States De- 
Agriculture. The said counties 
Appendix A attached hereto and 
herewith by reference. 
determination shall be without 
1 supplementary determination en- 
cope of the northern branch by 
1 therein of such plants or groups 
iny, as operate in the same man- 
the same reasons as the plants in 
branch described in paragraphs 


said findings and determination 
d with the administrator on Jan- 
and are now on file in Room 
irtment of Labor Building, Washing 
( and available for examination by 
ted parties: 
it Washington, D. C., this 8th day 
19 4() 
“HAROLD STEIN, 
Presiding Officer.”’ 


\PPENDIX A 


unties in the states of: 
South Dakota 
{aine Utah 
\ Vermont 
Wisconsin 
hire Wyoming 


the counties in the State of Colorado 
ounties ot: 


Elbert Prowers 
Kiowa Pueblo 

Kit Carson Sedgwick 
Lincoln Washington 
Logan Weld 
Morgan Yuma 
Otero 


Phillips 


ounties in the State of Connecticut 
uunties of: 
Mi x Tolland 
lon Windham 


sunties in the State of Idaho except 
of 


Latah Owyhoe 
Lewis Payette 
Lincoln Twin Falls 
Minidoka 

Nez Perce 


yunties in the State of Michigan ex- 
unties ot: 


Monroe 


counties in the State of Nebraska 
the counties of: 
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Adams Frontier Nuckolls 


Banner Furnas Pawnee 
Buffalo Gosper Perkins 
Chase Hall Phelps 
Cheyenne Harlan Redwillow 
Clay Hayes Richardson 
Dawson Hitchcock Thayer 
Deuel Jefferson Webster 
Dundy Kearney 

Franklin Kimball 


All the counties in the State of New York 
except the counties of: 


Genesee Niagara Suffolk 
Monroe Orleans Wayne 
Nassau Seneca Westchester 


all the counties of the City of New York 


C. The following counties in the following 
states: 


State of Illinois: 


Boone Kendall Putnam 
Bureau Knox Rock Island 
Carroll Lake Stark 

Cook La Salle Stephenson 
De Kalb Lee Warren 

Du Page Me Henry Whiteside 
Henderson Marshall Will 

Henry Mercer Winnebago 
Jo Daviess Ogle 

Kane Peoria 


State of Indiana: 


Allen Lagrange Steuben 
Dekalb Marshall Whitley 
Elkhart Noble 
Kosciusko Saint Joseph 
State of Massachusetts: 
Berkshire Hampden Middlesex 
Franklin Hampshire Worcester 
State of Missourt: 
Atchison Mercer Scotland 
Gentry Nodaway Sullivan 
Harrison Putnam Worth 
Holt Schuyler 
State of Nevada: 
Elko Eureka White Pine 
State of New Mexico: 
Colfax Rio Arriba Taos 
Nora Santa Fe 


State of Ohto: 
Williams 


State of Oregon: 


Baker Hood River Marion 
Clackamas Jefferson Umatilla 
Deschutes Lane Union 
Grant Linn Wasco 


State of Pennsylvania: 


Bradford Pike Warren 
Erie Potter Wayne 
Lackawanna Susquehanna Wyoming 
McKean Tioga 


State of Washington: 


Chelan Okanogan Snohomish 
Ferry Pend Oreille Spokane 
King Pierce Stevens 
Kittitas Skagit Whatoom 
Lewis Skamania Yakima 


Blue Diamond (from page 43) 


livering from this plant. This fleet in 
cludes 25 Model AC Mack truck-and- 
trailer combinations which haul pay- 
loads of 20 tons each and 20 Interna- 
tional and 6 Reo trucks each hauling 
10-ton loads. Most of the rehandling 
of materials and loading from  stock- 
piles is done by a Lima 1'4-cubic yard 
crawler crane powered by a Cummins 


sb 
7 ghana 





Diesel engine. A Browning '-cubic 
yard gasoline crane mounted on a Mack 
truck chassis is also used for this pur- 
pose. The International tractor used 
for stripping the deposit is also used to 
maintain the yard and roadways. Wa- 





The 4-inch centrifugal pump which sends 
waste sand into pit. 


ter tor all purposes is supplied by an 
800-gallon per minute Pacific deep-well 
pump driven by a 100-horsepower Gen 
eral Electric motor. 

In addition to the 51 dump trucks 
the company operates 15 Reo flat-body 
trucks for delivering structural and 
reinforcing steel and other building 
products. During the summer ready- 
mixed concrete was added to the com- 
pany’s long list of products and 6 mix- 
ers on International trucks were added 
for this purpose. Under the direction 
of John T. Abbott, former superintend- 
ent of quarries and pits for the Mould- 
ing-Brownell Corporation, Chicago, 
some of the older Mack and Interna- 
tional trucks have been converted to use 
ethyl gas. This has resulted in such an 
increase in efficiency and economy of 





» 


The |'/2-cubic yard Diesel-powered crane 
loading from stock-piles into trucks. 


operation that it is planned to gradually 
convert the remainder of the fleet. A 
complete description of the manner in 
which this is being done was published 
in the January, 1940, issue of Pir anp 
(Quarry, page 66. 
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Stripping the heavy burden which overlies the limestone at the Frank quarry. 


New Plant Under Construction 
at Indiana Limestone Quarry 


T a limestone quarry located at 
the edge of North Vernon, Indi- 
ana, the Paul Frank Quarries are 

this winter engaged in erecting a new 
crushed-stone plant of high capacity and 
efficient design to replace existing equip 
ment. 

Mr. Frank, originally a portable-plant 
operator, acquired the plant and deposit 
in 1932. Since that time he has made 
numerous improvements, and the new 
plant, designed better to produce stone 
meeting the exacting specifications of 





The primary breaker in the crushing build- 
ing seen under construction. 
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the Indiana Highway Department, is 
expected to be in full operation by early 
spring. 

Considerable stripping is necessary at 
the quarry, the overburden running up 
to 20 feet in thickness and including 
much oily shale. An Insley %-cubic 
yard shovel and a Koehring equipped 
%4-cubic yard dipper load the spoil into 
dump trucks for disposal, the Koehring 
shovel also loading the stone into trucks 
for delivery to the crusher. Three Au- 
tocar dump trucks are engaged in this 


awe 


“ —_— . 
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al 


The secondary crusher in position on its 
concrete foundation, 


work, the haul from the quarry to the 
crusher being about 14 mile. 
Formerly all the drilling was done 
with jack-hammers but a new Worth 
ington wagon-drill is to go into service 
in the spring. Air is supplied by a 
Worthington stationary compressor. 
At the new crusher building the 
trucks will discharge the stone from an 





The three vibrating screens being installed 
in the screening building. Conveyor struc- 
ture is above, 





Roll-crusher in the screening building. 


earthen ramp into a 3-foot by 10-foot 
combination grizzly and feeder, pieces 
over 2',-inches in size passing to a Pio 
neer 24-inch by 36-inch overhead-eccen 
tric primary jaw-crusher equipped with 
SKF anti-friction bearings. A 3-foot 
by 6-foot single-deck vibrating screen 
following the primary breaker will by 
pass the “throughs” direct to a new 
Pioneer 100-foot by 24-inch belt-con 
veyor which runs to the screening 
building, the oversize, along with the 
stone passing the grizzly, going through 
a Pioneer 54-inch by 24-inch Timken 
bearing double-roll crusher. The prod 
uct of this secondary reduction machine 
is discharged to the 100-foot conveyor 
which carries the crushed stone to the 
top of the screening structure. 

Three triple-deck vibrating screens 
accomplish the separation, the first 
gradation being accomplished by a new 

(Continued on page 49) 
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Cableway-Scraper System Solves 


California Producer's 


Problem 
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This diagram illustrates the location of the stock-pile reclaiming tunnel with respect to present 
and future digging operations. 


HE Pacific Rock and Gravel Com- 
T: iny for many years used a shovel 
loading in its pit at Monrovia, 
California. As in many other opera- 
tions in this territory a field hopper and 
ul belt-conveyor were used to 
material to the plant. This 
conveying system were de- 
detail in the August, 1936 
of Pir aNp Quarry, since then 
portant changes have been made 

n the plant. Later trucks were used 
to haul from the shovel to a stationary 
r at the edge of the pit floor from 


cOnvVeV the 
ind 


which the material was conveyed to 
the plant. 

In common with other pits in this 
section the bank is very steep and oc- 
casional cave-ins would partially bury 
the shovel and cause loading delays. 
This method restricted excavation of 
the pit to the ground-water level, which 
averages about 60 feet below the sur- 
face, although good gravel is known 
to exist to a depth of at least 400 feet. 
For the above reasons the company in 
October, 1939 installed a Sauerman 
cableway-scraper system with a_ 137- 





By W. E. TRAUFFER 


foot head tower and an 8-cubic yard 
Sauerman Crescent scraper bucket. 
This system has eliminated pit delays 
and will be able to excavate to a depth 
of at least 150 feet. It is expected to 
lower considerably the cost of deliver- 
ing this material to the plant and has 
a capacity far in excess of the present 
plant capacity of 350 tons per hour. 
A few changes are to be made in the 
plant to increase its capacity to about 
600 tons per hour, approximating the 
capacity of the scraper system. The 
surge stock-pile created makes pit and 
plant operations independent of each 
other. 

The head tower of this system is 
located at one side of the plant end of 
a 60-foot-long concrete reclaiming tun- 
nel. A 1,000-foot span is being used 
and the 1%-inch high line is at present 
attached to a temporary stationary tail 
tower. This will be replaced with a 
25-foot steel tail tower on skids which 
will be anchored to a cable attached 
to two “dead men” 250 feet apart. 
These will suffice for a long time to 
come and additional “dead men” will 
be installed when needed. It is ex- 
pected that an arc of nearly 100 degrees 
can be worked from the present loca- 
tion of the head tower. 

The 137-foot structural-steel head 
tower is mounted on a pin fitting into 
a steel base on a concrete foundation. 
Three single 1%-inch guy cables brace 
the tower from the pit side. Three 
1%-inch double guys are used on the 
plant side to take the pull-tine load. 
The double guys are attached to the 
top of the tower by sheaves and can be 
readily adjusted as necessary. 

The hoist house is located so that it 
will never be in a direct line with the 
high-line. The Willamette 3-drum 
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The 8-cubic yard scraper bucket on its way to the storage pile with a full load. 


gravity for another load. 


Right: 


The bucket being returned into the pit by 
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The 8-cubic yard scraper bucket with its car- 
rier on the way to the plant with a load. 


hoist is attached to timbers which are 
bolted to a 60-cubic yard concrete base. 
As further insurance against shifting 
steel bars extending from the back of 
the hoist are bolted direct to the base. 
The hoist is powered by a 300-horse 
power General Electric motor. <A 
blower for cooling the drums and a 
compressor which supplies air for the 
brakes are operated by 2- and 5-horse 
power General Electric motors, respec 
tively. 

One drum lightens and slackens the 
high line which returns the bucket to 
the pit. This cable runs direct from 
the hoist over a sheave at the top of 
the mast, exerting only downward 
pressure, to a double block-and-tackle 
arrangement to which the 1%-inch 
high-line is attached. The 1%-inch 
scraper pull line runs from the hoist 
to a sheave in the bottom of the mast 
and vertically upward through the cen 
ter of the mast to a sheave at the top. 
The 8 cubic yard Crescent scraper 
bucket is permanently attached by two 
chains to a 4-wheeled carrier on the 


high line. When the scraper bucket 
is hauling a load to the stock-pile the 
high line is slack. As soon as the load 
is deposited on the stock-pile the high 
line is tightened and the bucket is re- 
turned by gravity to the pit with the 
pull line controlling its speed. When 
the desired spot is reached the pull line 
is checked and the high line slackened 
for another load. 

The concrete stock-pile tunnel is 12 
feet square and 60 feet long and has 
three openings. At present the stock- 
pile is over the first hole from the pit 
end of the tunnel but as the size of the 
pile is increased and the line of opera- 
tion is swung the second and third 





The 300-horsepower electric hoist which op- 
erates the scraper. In foreground is the 
belt-conveyor to the plant. 


holes will in turn be covered. This 
system can build a stock-pile 60 feet 
high with a live-reclaiming capacity of 
3,000 tons through any one tunnel 
opening. 

Reciprocating plate feeders discharge 
the sand and gravel on the 28-inch tun- 
nel belt-conveyor which extends a dis- 


tance of 630 feet to a 50-ton surge hop 





This view shows the arrangement of the belt-conveyor, tunnel, tower and hoist house. 
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per near the plant. This hopper for- 
merly received the discharge of the 
conveyor from the pit. Link-Belt con- 
veyor idlers are used on the tunnel con 
veyor which has a gravity take-up. 


Paul Frank 


(from page 47 ) 


Pioneer 4-foot by 10-foot unit. This 
screen scalps off the material larger than 
2% inches, passing it via a chute to a 
16-inch by 26-inch set of Diamond rolls 
in closed circuit with the 100-foot con 
veyor. Material retained on the second 
and third decks is passed through split 
chutes to two 4-foot by 8-foot triple 
deck vibrators—one a Pioneer, the other 





The portable loader. Screen house in back- 
ground. 


a Diamond—tor washing and final sep 
aration. Dust and particles smaller than 
‘4 inch are removed at the first screen 
and are discharged to a bin below, the 
product being sold for agricultural pur 
poses. 

Normally the second and third 
screens will wash and separate the mate 
rial into the following four sizes: 2%, 
1Y,, %, and 4,4 inches, discharging 
into four storage bins. The bins, in 
cluding the agstone compartment, have 
a total capacity of about 300 cubic yards 
and are equipped with manual gates 
for loading motor trucks. About 50 
per cent. of the finished stone is stock 
piled in open storage about the plant, 
being rehandled for shipment by a Bar- 
ber-Greene loader. 

All the fixed machinery is to be elec- 
tric-motor driven with purchased 
power. 


The William May Sand and Gravel 
Company, Ft. Wayne, Indiana, is going 
into the concrete-products business, 
making vibrated masongy units. It is 
building a new plant, equipping it with 
a Stearns Joltcrete machine with a ca 
pacity of seven 8- by 8- by 16-inch units 
per minute, a Stearns 18-foot mixer and 
complete kiln equipment. 
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Complete view of the Meshberger plant with crushers at right. Quarry visible, across ravine, in distance. 











view of both gyratory crushers. 


Crushes 50 Tons of Stone per 
Hour at Fuel Cost of 40 Cents 


BOUT 100,000 tons of crushed 
stone is being produced annually 
at the Columbus, Indiana, plant 

of Meshberger Brothers Stone Com- 
pany. Two large gyratory crushers 
which handle all the stone are powered 
by two Diesel engines which operate on 
a total of about 4 gallons of 9-cent fuel 
oil per hour. Practically all the output 
is used for state highway construction 
and maintenance. 

In the quarry drilling is done by a 
Bucyrus-Armstrong well-drill and jack- 
hammers, an Ingersoll-Rand _ portable 
compressor supplying the air. Ensign- 
Bickford safety fuse and Trojan explo- 
sives are being used to blast out the 
limestone. A Lorain 75-B gasoline 








Truck-mounted well-drill at quarry. 


shovel loads the stone in the quarry and 
is also used to handle finished stone in 
open storage around the plant. Four 
International dump-trucks are available 
to haul stone from the quarry to the 
crusher platform, the primary reduction 
machine being a 16-inch Allis-Chalmers 
Superior McCully crusher. A Cater- 
pillar D11000 Diesel engine drives this 
crusher and a 24-inch, 160-foot belt-con- 
veyor carries the stone up to the screen- 
ing building. 

A five-section revolving screen, 4 feet 
in diameter and 20 feet long, scalps out 
the oversize and accomplishes most of 
the sizing, pieces larger than 2% inches 
being chuted to an 18-inch, 150-foot 
belt-conveyor leading back to a No. 6 
Allis-Chalmers gyratory secondary 
crusher driven by a Caterpillar D8800 
Diesel engine. The product of this 
crusher is also fed to the 160-foot con- 
veyor running to the screening tower. 
The revolving screen is fitted with a 
dust jacket over the first section to take 
out the fines, ranging from dust to * ¢- 
inch, which are sold for agricultural 
use. A triple-deck vibrating screen is 
also used at times for special sizing al- 
though road stone is usually manufac- 
tured and is stored in four truck-load- 
ing bins beneath the screens. Washing 
is accomplished during screening, water 
being pumped from a creek which sep- 
arates the plant site from the quarry. 
The pump, screens and conveyors are 
powered by individual International 
gasoline engines. Much of the finished 
product is piled in open storage and is 

(Continued on page 57) 
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By IRVING WARNER 


Vice-President, Warner Company 
Philadelphia 


Analysis of Recommended Simplified 
Practice for Coarse Aggregates 


N the preparation of the Simplified 

Practice Recommendation for Coarse 

Aggregates, (United States Bureau 
of Standards R163-39) and in the ap 
proval of those specifications by the pro- 
ducers, an important point seems to 
have been completely overlooked. The 
general principle of simplified practice 
is good but there is a detail which will 
make these products difficult to produce 
and probably cause an erratic grading 
which will be a disservice to the user. 

A certain principle is carried through 
these specifications. Materials bearing 
alternate numbers are intended to be 
paired together to form a complete 
coarse aggregate. It is apparently pre 
sumed that the plant will produce these 
two materials simultaneously by a sin 
gle screen separation at the theoretical 
point of division. The principle is gen 
erally carried through the specification 
that the larger aggregate is specified at 
0/15 per cent. passing this theoretical 
point of division and the smaller mat: 
rial specified 90 100 per cent. passing. 

Consider the case of Number 3 and 
Number 37 which will be a generally 
acceptable combination of sizes for con 
crete pavements. The theoretical divid 

*Paper presented at the 1940 convention of 
the National Sand & Gravel Association. 


ing screen is l-inch. Number 3 specifies 
0/15 per cent. passing l-inch. Number 
57 specifies 90/100 per cent. passing 
l-inch. 

It must be inferred that the Simpli- 
hed Practice Committee believed that 
the producer could use a l-inch square 
screen in his plant and thereupon could 
safely and continuously produce a 
Number 3 aggregate with less than 15 
per cent. tramp undersize, that is the 
percentage passing the l-inch screen. 
With a new screen the Number 57 
would show 100 per cent. passing | 
inch, but as wear or wire displacement 
took place with age, the 90/100 per 
cent. specification for the Number 57 
would give the necessary margin of 
safety. 

It is submitted that a properly 
equipped plant, operated ata generally 
acceptable rate, can not produce a ma 
terial which will safely and continu- 
ously show less than 15 per cent. pass- 
ing a test screen of the same size as the 
plant screen over which the material 1s 
screened. 

It must here be noted that a_pro- 
ducer may not safely approach the limit 
of a specification. Subsequent to its 
production at the plant the material is 
subjected to much abuse from bad han- 
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Irving Warner 


dling, seyregation, breakage, etc. Cor 
rect sampling is difhcult and is too fre 
quently done by inexperienced young 
men who may be quite impractical and 
over-conscientious. 

If a specification says a 15 per cent. 
limit, then the producer is well advised 
not to let his product go out at more 
than 10 per cent. An outside limit is 
12 per cent. and this figure is used 
herein in turther discussion. When 
Number 57 says 90 100 per cent. pass 
ing l-inch. then an irreducible sate 
minimum is 92 per cent., and 94 per 
cent. would be much safer. 

In order to make a practical check 
detailed tests were made in the Van 
Sciver Plant of the Warner Company. 
The raw material of this plant is a 
hard, clean gravel, uniformly graded by 
nature with no preponderance of one 
size which causes production troubles. 

The gravel is first limited by crush 
ing and screening at 24% inches round. 
The gravel, freed of sand and some ot 
the grit, is fed to two banks of screens. 
Each bank receives a momentary max 
imum of 300 tons per hour, the aver 
age being less. 

Each bank consists of a 6-foot by 19 
foot rotary screen equipped with 1% 
inch round plate throughout its length. 
The tailings then go over a 4-foot by 
8-foot vibrating screen which also has 
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ch screen. This plate is very 

n, only % inch, in order to secure 
iore efficient screening. The rotary 
creen passes roughly 180 tons per hour, 
tailing 120 tons to the vibrator, which 

n turn passes a small additional 

t of about 10 tons per hour. 

On Chart I are shown the graphs of 
and under-materials thus 
ade. Those familiar with graphing 

recognize that this screening job 

at 14-inch round is unusually efficient. 

Note the abruptness of the graph of the 

ler-material as it approaches the 

|'4-inch limit and the complete absence 

ng “goose neck” at the top that 
iracteristic of most aggregates. 

) the case of the larger material the 
rcentage smaller than 14-inch, runs 
to 28. Tests were made at 
lose steps of 1'4-inch, 1%-inch, 1-inch, 
h and *%4-inch to ascertain the ex- 
ict graph. On the larger material six 
were made under normal varying 
yperating conditions, and the double 
graph shows the upper and lower lim- 

t the six tests. 

aking necessarily the least favorable 
graph, it is to be noted that the curve 
the 12 per cent. line at a point 
which scales 0.14-inch smaller than 
inch screen used in the plant. 
In effect this means, that, so far as this 
int is concerned, in order to hold 
own to 12 per cent. or less on any size 
in this magnitude (say 1l-inch 
quare) the actual screen used in the 
lant must be larger than the specified 
n by at least 0.14-inch. As tl. 
vears, the margin obviously be- 

safer. 

Consider next the under-material. It 

to be noted that the less favorable 
raph passes 92 per cent., the lowest 
afe limit, at a point 0.17-inch smaller 
1'4-inch through which the 
is screened. This means that 
producer may use a screen, when 
old and worn, up to 0.17-inch larger. 
Obviously the new screen must start in 

iller to allow for wear. 
Chus, theoretically, we have the fol- 
lov ing figures: 


( er 


( 


,? 
rom 5 


1 
han the 


1 
iteria 


Inch 

lo make the under-material right, 

creen may not be larger 

in that specified by more than 

make the over-material right 

plant screen must be larger 
in that specified by at least 


0.17 


0.14 


0.03 


Obviously this net tolerance of 0.03 
insufficient for safe production. 

Chere is a modification of the above 

ta which helps the situation to a 
oderate degree, but insufficiently to 
the problem. It is evident that the 
upper limit of the larger material tested 
low. To compare to Sim- 
plified Practice Number 3 the upper 


Margin for wear, etc 


is ratner 
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limit should be raised from 2'%-inches 
round to 2'44-inches round. A mathe- 
matical study indicates that the graph 
showing 28 per cent. at 1'%-inches 
would come down to 21 per cent., and 
the 12 per cent. intersection point will 
reduce to .12-inch from the previously 
noted 0.14-inch. This increases the tol- 
erance from the above noted .03-inch to 
05-inch, but this is still quite insufh- 
cient for all the vicissitudes of produc- 
tion. 

It is therefore evident that the pro- 
ducer can make any two of these paired 
sizes only by removing a “middling”. 


At the plant just discussed it will be 
necessary to use two screens ¥-inch 
apart with the middlings returning to 
the crusher. Less efficient screening 
may require a differential as great as 
Y%4-inch. There may be some plant that 
is greatly over-screened that can _pro- 
duce these paired materials with a 
single separation, but it will be a rarity. 

If any producer is making a full se- 
quence of Simplified Practice sizes, as 
for example, Numbers 3, 4, 57, 67, etc., 
then the Number 4 can be used as a 
middling for Numbers 3 and 57. The 


(Continued on page 54) 
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Convention (from pace 40) 


23 cents a ton. In contrast to this only 
12 per cent. of the 108,000,000 tons 
reported produced by commercial op- 
erations was unprepared. Contractors 
produced nearly 60 per cent. of the 
material reported by state highway de 
partments in 1938. A little less than a 
third of the total tonnage was reported 
by counties and 20 per cent. of that 
was produced by contractors. Munici 
palities reported only 3 per cent. of 
the total, the remaining 15 per cent. 
having been accounted for largely by 
federal government agencies. 

Director of Engineering Stanton 
Walker then gave those in attendance 
an idea of some of the problems which 
are presented to him and his staff in 
the engineering division of the associa 
tion. 

The co6perative work undertaken 
two years ago with the University of 
Maryland has progressed materially, 
according to Mr. Walker. A full-time 
assistant has been engaged for the en 
gineering division and there has been 
an increase in the use of part-time 
student assistance. Since this work was 
commenced new equipment has been 
installed: a Los Angeles rattler for ab 
rasion tests, a compressor and cooling 
coils for maintaining uniform tempera 
tures for moist-curing concrete and 
making soundness tests of aggregates, 
metal racks and new equipment for the 
moist-curing of concrete specimens, ad- 
ditional facilities for making soundness 
tests by the salt methods, a sieve shaker 
for making sieve analyses of coarse ag- 
gregates, devices for surface-drying 
sands, and other appliances. 

Mr. Walker referred to the work be 
ing done on the problems involved in 
trying to make bitumens adhere to ag 
gregates, in the determination of the 
physical characteristics of aggregates, in 
abrasion tests and soundness studies, in 
the study of the action of sands in 
mortar, in the determination of the 
modulus of elasticity, and the like. He 
also mentioned the association’s pub 
lishing activities and its codperation 
with technical societies. 

The session closed with a paper on 
the “Use of Gravel in Concrete and 
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Bituminous Mixtures,” by W. H. 
Wood, engineer of materials and tests, 
Texas State Highway Department, and 
a discussion of “Promoting Use by 
Service Records,” by Ray V. Warren, 
engineering representative, Western 
Pennsylvania Sand and Gravel Associa 
tion. 

The Friday atternoon meeting was 
a joint session of the sand and gravel 
and the ready-mixed-concrete associa 








Commercial and non-commercial (government-and-contractor) production of sand and gravel, 


1938. 


tions, presided over by their newly 
elected presidents. Labor relations in 
the two industries was the subject of 
the discussions. Experiences with col 
lective bargaining, the extent of union 
ization in the industries and the divi 
sion between A. F. L. and C. I. O. 
unions, the extent of customer union 
ization, typical contract provisions deal 
ing with working conditions, work 
limitations, compensation for over 
time, dismissal wages, bonus systems, 
vacations with pay, welfare plans for 
employees, housing and food subsidies, 
group-insurance plans, rates of pay for 
common labor and semi-skilled and 
skilled labor, pre-employment and 
periodic physical examinations of em 
ployees, guaranteed employment, and 
similar topics engaged the attention of 
those present. By agreement produc 
ers described their problems and condi 
tions frankly on the understanding that 
their remarks would not be quoted in 
the trade press. 
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Warner 
Number 5 fraction of Number 57 can 
¢ used as a middling for Numbers 4 
ind 67. But there will be very few 
roducers who will make the full se- 


ence 


from page 52 


Those who do make everything and 
the alternate sizes as middlings to 
emoved will find that they have a 

ry costly operation whenever the sales 

the different pairs are not in balance. 
the users’ standpoint this is very 

since the products will vary 
although within the specifica- 

In the concrete it is 
tial that the aggregates be reason- 
onsistent in their grading. Con- 
cy is of greater importance than 
lherence to an unnecessarily harsh 


design of 


ecincation. 


his brings us to the question as to 
ilue of these specifications to the 
yer. Chart II shows graphs for 
imbers 3 and 57; also a total graph 
hese aggregates are combined in the 
on a 50-50 basis. Also is shown 
Number. 357 which is one of the fully 
eraded specifications of the Simplified 
Practice. 
Che graph of Number 3 plus Num- 
/ exhibits an astonishing narrow- 
it the middle. In practice this will 
% more pronounced, for the producer 
ould have his margin of safety of five 
nts with each material. No concrete 
ngineer needs or expects such a nar- 
tolerance at the middle point of his 
It is usually consid- 
| that reasonable tolerance is permis- 
in the middle, but that more pre- 
limits should be used at the ends. 
graph of Number 3 plus Number 
<hibits the reverse characteristic. 
Chat greater tolerance is permissible 
he middle is made evident by the 
sraph of the fully graded aggregate 
Number 357. It is excessively wide 
here Number 3 plus Number 57 is 
arrow. Both specifications were pre 
d by the same Simplied Practice 
Committee, yet both can not be right. 
the opinion of this writer that 
Number 357 is entirely too broad for 
ood practice and Number 3 plus Num- 
7 is unnecessarily narrow so that 
vorks a hardship on the producer 
vill cause the user trouble from a 
iding that is erratic even when 
hin the specifications. For it is a 
known fact in aggregate produc- 
that producing in a natural and 
lar manner results in a uniform 
rading, but the use of trick methods 
e special grading always gives er- 
results within the specification. 
\n illustration of the erratic action ot 
ens when not operating normally is 
own in Chart III. In this case, three 
special. tests were made, each test con- 
sting of sampling and testing the over- 


irse aggregate. 
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product when the plant was running 
fully loaded and normally, followed 
immediately by sampling when operat- 
ing at half capacity, thus eliminating so 
far as possible any other variables. 

The two full lines show the limits 
of the three tests when the plant was 
fully loaded. The two dotted lines 
show the limits when half loaded. Al- 
though one of the half-loaded tests 
showed as low as 10 per cent. passing 
the same 11-inch screen as used in the 
plant, the maximum result was 20 per 
cent. This wide variation in results is 
a characteristic of a fractionally-loaded 
plant with which operators are well fa- 
miliar. On the other hand, whereas the 
normally loaded results are higher (20 
to 23.6 per cent. passing 114 inches) the 
maximum and minimum lines are close 
together. This consistency of results is 
also to be noted on Chart I. The maxi- 
mum and minimum lines of both prod- 
ucts lie close together. In the case of 
the under-material, twelve tests were 
made and with the over-material, six 
tests were made, both under widely 
varying plant conditions and on dif- 
ferent days. 

It is respectfully suggested to the 
Simplified Practice Committee that it 
make Number 357 somewhat less tol- 
erant at the middle point of 1-inch and 
then so specify Number 3 and Number 
57 that, when used in the desired pro- 
portions such as 50 per cent. of each, the 
resulting combination will have sub 
stantially the same gradation tolerances 
as the Revised Number 357. 

The same consideration should like- 
wise be given to the other pair of com 
binations so that any principle adopted 
is carried throughout the sequence of 
sizes. 

There is already a precedent tor this 
in the Simplified Practice itself, Num- 
ber 5 and Number 7 go together to 
form a Number 57. At the dividing 
point of %-inch, Number 5 shows 
15/35 per cent. and Number 7 shows 
90/100. However it is not believed to 
be necessary nor wise to go as high as 
35 per cent. passing the under screen. 
A figure of 30 per cent. would be 
ample, but the 90/100 per cent. passing 
for the under-material is too close. This 
should be changed to 80/100 per cent. 
With a 50-50 per cent. mix, the combi- 
nation would show 40 per cent. to 65 
per cent. passing l-inch, a tolerance 
which is much closer than the 35/70 
specified for Number 357, a tolerance 
which in practice is further reduced be- 
cause of the producer’s double margin 
of safety on two products. 

Thus, in combining any pair, the re 
sulting mixed product will show a very 
close tolerance, actually approximating 
the 45/574 per cent. now shown on 
Chart II of the 50-50 mix of Number 3 


plus Number 57. Even better for the 


user, the product of any one plant will 
show a high degree of consistency so 
long as the plant is operated naturally 
and normally. But if the operator is 
compelled to resort to trick methods in 
order to meet an unnecessarily harsh 
specification, the product will surely 
exhibit considerable variation within 
the limits of the specification. 





Better Business’ Effect 
on Wages and Hours Law 


Improvement in business, the Amer 
ican Management Association points 
out, has made it necessary for compa- 
nies either to put employees on longer 
hours or to hire additional workers. 
If the former is done, the concerns must 
pay time-and-one-half overtime under 
the Fair Labor Standards Act (wages- 
and-hours law); if additional tempo- 
rary men are employed, they will have 
to be released when demand falls off, 
which means that the companies will 
be penalized with a higher unemploy- 
ment insurance tax beginning in 1941, 
1942 or 1943, depending on the state in 
which they operate. Unemployment in- 
surance merit rating, under which a 
concern’s unemployment-tax contribu 
tion is based on its rate of personnel 
turnover, is a feature of the unemploy 
ment insurance law in 40 states and ter 
ritories. 

“Either course of action involves ad 
ditional expense,” the association states. 
“But if the heavier volume of produc 
tion extends over a comparatively short 
time, many manufacturers believe that 
it will prove to be more economical to 
work longer hours and to accept the 
overtime penalties under the wages- 
and-hours law.” 

The subject is one that was discussed 
at the conference of the association’s Fi 
nancial Management Division, which 
was held at the Hotel New Yorker. 
New York, on January 24 and 25. 

“The record of experience on which 
unemployment-insurance taxes will be 
based is now being made,” the an 
nouncement continues. “If the turn- 
over of employees is high—if large 
numbers of workers are hired for a 
short period and then laid off—the re 
sult will be a higher cost of insurance 
in future years when merit rating be 
comes effective. 

“Since the spread between the rates 
of different companies in some states 
may go as high as 4 per cent. of the 
annual pay-roll, the incentive for stab 
ilizing employment and building up a 
favorable experience is becoming very 
real. Competing manufacturers will 
find this sizable difference in their tax 
rates an important advantage or a han- 
dicap. whichever the case may be.” 
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Why Some Local Trade Associations 
ucceeded Where Others Failed 


HE apparent desire or need for lo 

cal aggregates associations appeared 

back in the prosperous nineteen 
twenties, as shown by the formation at 
that time of a few local stone or aggre 
gate associations. Although the Na 
tional Crushed Stone Association had 
been in existence since 1918 and was 
doing excellent work, it was evident 
that it would be impossible for it to 
look atter local legislation, laws, indus 
trial codes, specifications, highway pro 
grams, municipal, county, and _ state 
competition, codperate with allied local 
industries and act as spokesman for the 
local industry. 

As a general rule, however, the early 
local association meetings were spas 
modic and usually called to protest 
some particular law or ruling. Often 
the meetings tended more towards the 
social side rather than the technical or 
business viewpoint. Work was carried 
on through voluntary efforts, no paid 
executives being employed. Dues or 
assessments were very modest and usu 
ally on a flat-rate basis. 

With the coming of the N. R. A. 
local associations sprang up like mush 
rooms. The ideas of stabilizing prices 
and, possibly, limitating further capital 
investment in an industry already over- 
expanded appealed to all. The possi- 
bility of making and collecting assess 
ments from all producers made finan 
cial budgets for associations easily ob 
tainable. The ease of obtaining finances 
in some cases tended to over-salary and 
overexpand association activities. With 
the collapse of the N.R.A. many asso 
ciations fell by the wayside. 

Out of the wreckage, however, sur 
vived several of those associations exist 
ing before the advent of the N.R.A. 
plus some associations which had been 
formed under the code and whose 
members were big enough and whose 
outlook was not too divergent to appre 
ciate the need and possibility of con 
tinuing activities along those lines 
which legally might be possible. 

With this bgef history in mind it 
was quite «idles to the writer that a 
study of the need for local aggregates 
associations as well as the reasons for 
success of some and failure of others 
would be interesting and enlightening. 

The Need for Local Associations. 
In discussing the need for local associa 
tion the question arises, “What does 
business or industry face to-day?” 
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By E. T. NETTLETON 


Secretary and Engineering Director, 
New York State Crushed Stone 
Association 


Business and social conditions are be 
coming more complex each year with 
corresponding _ restrictive _ legislation, 
laws, rulings, industrial codes, and 
changing labor conditions. Standards 
and technical requirements are becom 
ing more stringent as the result of tests 
and research. Last, but not least, gov 
ernment’s competition with private in 
dustry is becoming a menacing factor. 
With these facts in mind it is not 
strange that leaders of business enter 
prises who formerly were big enough to 
protect their own individual business in 
normal competition now agree that the 
success of their particular business and 
the furnishing of steady employment 
for their workers is more dependent on 
the success of the industry than on the 
failures of their competitors. 

In order to obtain the economic ad- 
vantages of large-scale industry for the 
benefit of the consumer, to improve the 
working conditions of employees, to in 
sure steady employment and at the 
same time protect the financial obliga- 
tions of the employer to the investing 
public, business to-day is faced with one 
of four alternatives. 

The first is the formation, by the 
combination of present existing inde- 
pendent businesses, of one large corpo 
ration with the loss of independence of 
the individual company, its subjection 
to dictatorship and possible monopolis- 
tic control. 

The second alternative is government 
participation. Carried to its ultimate, 
a socialistic society or state would re- 
sult. 

The third alternative is government 
regulation. Experience of the recent 
N. R. A., with inefficiently enforced 
administrative decrees by inexperienced 
absentee officials and the illegality of the 
act, speaks for itself. 

The fourth alternative is the estab 
lishment of trade associations. This 
method provides the last stronghold of 
independent business units and is nec 
essary to the maintenance of the essen- 
tials of free competition and the encour 
agement of independent business units. 

Reasons for Success and Failure.— 
In order to complete this study 17 local 
crushed-stone associations, or aggregate 


associations including crushed stone, 
were sent a questionnaire. Replies were 
received in 16 cases and it appears rea 
sonable to assume that the seventeenth 
organization has ceased to exist. The 
information received showed that 4 of 
the associations are out of existence, 
leaving a remainder of 12, of which 6 
employ a paid executive and 6 do not. 

Thus the study resolved itself into 
three parts: (a) associations employing 
paid executives, (b) associations func 
tioning without paid executives, (c) 
failures. 

The salient facts regarding the 6 as 
sociations employing paid executives 
are given in Table I. 

Three of the associations included 
gravel, slag or sand producers, whereas 
an equal number limited membership 
to crushed stone only, although either 
slag, gravel, or both were competitive 
in their territories. 

Dues in all six cases were assessed on 
a yearly tonnage basis. In some cases, 
however, it was reported that in no one 
year should any one company pay overt 
a certain maximum limit or lump sum, 
even though, on a tonnage basis, the 
calculated assessment might exceed this 
limit. The amounts of money actually 
being paid by any single company as 
reported varied from $25 to $2,000 per 
year. Two of the associations reported 
having associate members consisting ot 
equipment, explosive and allied inter 
ests, whose annual dues were $10 in 
one case and $50 in the other. 

The yearly budgets of the associations 
ran from a minimum of $4,800 to a 
maximum of $12,000, with an average 
of $8,883. ‘Total company active mem 
berships varied considerably due to the 
area involved, size of individual units 
of production, and ownership or lack 
of ownership of many units by a single 
producer. Such memberships ranged 
from 8 to 135 per association with 51 
companies as an average. 

It was very evident that this group 
carried on by far the most comprehen 
sive and successful programs for the 
benefit of the members and the indus 
try at large. 

A glance at Table II, which deals 
with the 6 associations without paid 
executives, gives these statistics: 

Two of these associations are ex 
tremely limited in their work and it is 
questionable whether they should be re 
ported or included as associations. Ot 
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r remaining associations, two in- 
gravel or slag as well as stone, 
reas the other two were limited to 


stone only, although gravel 
petition exists in both their terri 


Dues in general were on a flat-rate 

either set at a nominal figure or 

by assessment from time to time. 

he total annual budget varied from 
ing to $400. 

Che work being carried on was ex- 
ly limited and in many cases with 
uch success or satisfaction being 

port d. 

Reasons 


itions 


for Failure—Of the four 
which failed, three went 
of existence with the N.R.A. The 
t reasons naturally were finaficial. 
Back of this lack of financial support 
many reasons, such as the collapse 
\e price structure which had been 
alsely and temporarily supported by 
N.R.A. code. This was followed by 
hard feeling and lack of confidence in 
mpetitors, associations, or paid execu- 
Some producers expecting the 
issociation to fix prices dropped out 
vhen such did not take place. Other 
oducers, believing that they had paid 
nty under the code, were now ex- 
cting a free ride at the expense of 
competitors. 
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fourth association, although ex- 
after the N.R.A. and employing 
paid executive, subsequently failed. 
in this case many of the member com- 
nies wished to employ their own en- 
neers to give special attention to proj- 
within their own immediate terri- 
tories and to advance the merits and 
uliar properties of their own aggre- 
ites compared with those of their com- 
Consequently they were not 
ing to continue financially to sup- 
ne association. 
From the above study 
s quite evident that those associations 
h have been successful have had 
ir-cut aims and activities in harmony 
existing laws and statutes. They 
had proper organization; capable, 
time, paid independent executives; 
quate finances and the coéperation 
heir active members. Those failing 
lacked one or more of the above 
iracteristics or were built under the 
N.R.A. with the government as a lean- 


( nclusions. 


post. 


s quite clear that the complexity 
| wide range of problems arising in 
h organization require the full at- 
tion and time of one or more per- 

With adequate salary the paid 
independent of other 

ins of making a living and, there- 
re, is in a position to be impartial and 
‘ir. As a consequence he is recognized 

respected both within and without 
ndustry as its representative. Be- 


les, the employment of a paid execu- 
ploy 
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tive gives a continuity to the association 
and its activities not attainable through 
ever-changing officials elected from ac 
tive members of the association. 

Furthermore, it is apparent that the 
producers in the successful organiza- 
tions are big enough to understand the 
limitations on what may be expected 
of their associations, as well as to ap- 
preciate the advantages. Moreover, 
they are acquainted with the following 
facts: 

1. Advantages to a large producer. 
It is often said that a large producer 
can himself carry on the work done by 
an association. If he could set up a 
similar personnel and adopt similar 
aims and activities, he might be able to 
do so after a fashion. However, the 
public would view such action as mo- 
tivated by self-interest and as evidence 
of a desire to dominate. Public officials 
would rightly fail to accept such a con- 
cern or persons as spokesman for the 
industry. Furthermore, the total cost 
of carrying on this work would be 
many times the cost of association mem- 
bership. 

2. Advantages to a smaller producer. 


Table I—ASSOCIATIONS EMPLOYING PAID EXECUTIVES 


Small producers often feel that, be- 
ing so limited in their operations, they 
can easily “contact” their local authori 
ties. Regardless of this fact, local towns 
or municipalities look to the state and 
federal governments for a large part of 
their finances and adopt state and fed 
eral specification requirements. Fur 
thermore, state and federal laws apply 
to the safety features of their plants and 
the working conditions and hours of 
their laborers. For a small producer to 
carry on the work done by an associa- 
tion would be financially impossible. 

Small producers often feel that they 
do not benefit financially as much by 
associations as larger producers. In to- 
tal benefits they probably do not, but, 
based on the relative size of their mem- 
bership dues, they actually benefit more. 
Small producers receive in proportion 
much more technical and operating ad- 
vice than do larger producers, who usu- 
ally have full-time general superintend- 
ents, safety engineers and 
experts. 

3. Advantages to the by-product pro 
ducer. — Where aggregates — crushed- 
stone, for example—are a by-product, 


research 


Association 


A B C D E F 
Year formed 1938* 1936* 1935 1935 | 1934 1933 
Active members (companies) 22 135 8 58 55 | 28 
Membership: Stone producers only yes yes yes no no no 
Includes sand, gravel or slag | 
producers. .. ot no no no yes | yes | yes 
Associates (non-producers) yes yes no } 
Yearly Budget...... | $10,000 $12,500 $8,000 $4,800 $6,000 $12,000 
Services: 
Public Relations... .. yes yes yes yes yes yes 
Industrial Relations yes yes yes yes yes yes 
Labor Relations. yes yes yes 
Legal Service yes yes yes 
Diplomatic Relations yes yes yes 
Financial... . yes yes 
Purchasing yes 
Production yes yes | 
Promotional yes yes 
Marketing Problems yes yes yes yes yes 
Miscellaneous. . yes yes yes 


* Year association expanded and started to employ 


the nineteen-twenties. 





G 
Year Formed... 1932 
Active members (companies) , 35 
Membership: Stone producers only yes 
Includes sand, gravel or slag 
iis ata no 
Yearly Budget 
Services: : 
Public Relations 
[ndustrial Relations 
Labor Relations 
Legal Service 
Diplomatic Relations 


$400 


Financial. . 
Purchasing..... 
Production 
Promotional yes 
freight 
Marketing Problems rates only |. 
Miscellaneous. . Sivarea 
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1937 


14 


yes 


no 


1 Exists in name only. Volunteer efforts from time to time. 
2? No longer functions as a formal organization; report 





paid executive. Former association in existence in 


Table II—ASSOCIATIONS NOT EMPLOYING PAID EXECUTIVES 








Association 


I J } K # 
| several 1935 (‘) (3) 
| years | 
30 11 x y 
no no | no no 
} 
yes yes yes yes 
| assessments 
$150 as needed | none 
| 
yes yes om . 
yes 
yes 
my as 
insurance 
rates only 
freight freight 


rates only .| rates only 
eRe Reporting 

service; 
| tabulation 
of bids only 


re 


s bids only. 
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executives have less time and thought 
for the subject. Consequently, associa- 
tion membership offers to them the 
least financial expenditure, a solution 
for problems concerning which they are 
least informed. 

4. Willingness to understand com- 
petitors in the association—There al- 
ways has been, and probably always 
will be, a small percentage of people, 
non-codperative by habit, suspicious by 
nature, lacking in foresight, who are 
not big enough to “bury the hatchet,” 
and who have become antagonistic 
towards their competitors, usually 
through the efforts or falsehoods of un- 
scrupulous buyers. They are the hard- 
est to interest in membership. Once 
they have really become imbued with 
the spirit of fellowship, understanding, 
and trust, they are the stanchest advo- 
cates for association activities. 

5. Confidence in the association — 
There have been failures in trade asso- 
ciations in every line of business; how- 
ever, to condemn any particular associa- 
tion or business on generalities is to con- 
demn all private business and initiative. 

6. Confidence in the full-time paid 
director, manager, or secretary.—Some 
associations have failed due to wrong 
personnel, just as other businesses have 
done. A full-time paid executive for 
an aggregates association should have 
the following qualifications: experience 
in the aggregates industry; experience 
in state or government highway con- 
struction, testing, and research; mature 
judgment; impartiality; friendliness; 
and the respect of engineers, public of- 
ficials, and the public, as well as of the 
members at large. 

7. Do not expect to reap rewards 
without paying.—Naturally many ac- 
tivities of an association are of direct 
as well as indirect benefit to all in the 
industry regardless of whether they are 
members or not. To those who wish 
to have music without paying the fid- 
dler no amount of logic will suffice. For 
the information of the supporting mem- 
bers it might be stated that there are 
many direct services rendered by the 
association headquarters to them which 
are not rendered to nor received by 
those outside the association. Perhaps 
a Rotarian might express it, “He profits 
most who serves the best.” 

8. Do not expect an association to fix 
prices.—Just because agreement on 
price levels is not a function of the asso- 
ciation, there should be no reason why 
competitors can not act together on 
their many other problems, such as pub- 
lic, industrial, labor, and diplomatic 
relations, scientific information, promo- 
tion, marketing, and legal matters. 

Weighing and considering these 
facts thoughtfully, it is quite possible 
that the reader may come to the opin- 


ion held by the really dig men in both 
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large and small companies. Men who 
formerly never gave attention to their 
trade associations have come to realize 
that what a trade association does or 
fails to do may mean life or death to 
both the industry of which they form 
a part as well as to their particular 
enterprises. 


Meshberger 


(from page 50) 
loaded into trucks by a Barber-Greene 
bucket-loader. 

The bins have a total capacity of 400 
tons and, operating at “peak” perform- 
ance two shifts, the plant has turned 
out as much as 1,000 tons in a day. All 
shipments go by motor-truck and are 





Portable loader at stock-pile. 


weighed on a Winslow truck-scale. 
Homer D. Cole is superintendent of the 
Columbus plant. The Meshberger 
Brothers also operated crushing-and- 
screening plants at three other Indiana 
locations—Decatur, Linn Grove, and 
Pleasant Mills. Harry Meshberger is 
president and Oscar Meshberger is sec- 
retary-treasurer and general manager. 


Road Show 


What type of roads does the War De- 
partment recommend? What routes do 
they want? These are vital questions 
General Stanley H. Ford answered at 
the 1940 A.R.B.A. Road Show-Conven- 
tion in his address, The Military Re- 
quirements for Our Highway System.” 
For the most part recommendations for 
military routes will closely coincide 
with routes proposed by the Public 
Roads Administration. Of particular 
interest to army officials is the contem- 
plated construction of an interregional 
system of highways. The most serious 
obstacle to free military movement is 
the congestion common to metropolitan 
areas. Industrial and military mobiliza- 
tion would create a trafic burden of 
unbearable proportions in and between 


(from page 25) 


our larger cities if the present system of 
inadequate highways is not improved. 

H. V. Kaltenborn, renowned Colum- 
bia news commentator and war corre 
spondent, was present at the convention 
to provide delegates with the latest in- 
side information about current activ- 
ities in the European strife. The theme 
note of his talk concerned the provi- 
sion of roads for preparedness and the 
eventuality of an attempted invasion of 
the United States. 

Most of the foreign road builders who 
visited the Road Show-Convention rep- 
resented South American countries. The 
“good-neighbor” nations are also in- 
volved in a highway-building snarl of 
growing complexities. The nations of 
South America have rich but undevel- 
oped hinterlands. The precluding diffi- 
culty in the utilization of this untapped 
natural wealth is getting to it. The 
answer, of course, is roads. Then, too, 
South American cities are suffering the 
same congestion ailment that is throt 
tling automotive transport in the United 
States. Before the outbreak of war, 
Great Britain and Germany were the 
United States’ outstanding competitors 
in the export of road-building equip 
ment. United States manufacturers 
stand alone to-day as providers of equip- 
ment to South American road builders. 
An invaluable contribution to the cul- 
tural and commercial relations between 
North and South America will be the 
completion of the Pan-American High- 
way. Several officials of Latin Amer- 
ica reported on the progress of this in- 
ternational road at the A.R.B.A. Pan- 
American session. E. W. James, trans- 
port division chief, Public Roads Ad- 
ministration, talked on The _ I[nter- 
American Highway. 

The principle that, since the roads be- 
long to the state and the state belongs to 
the people, the roads must belong to 
the people, has concentrated increasing 
attention on the modern problems of 
public relations. A significant event of 
the 1940 convention was the inaugura- 
tion of the Public Relations Division of 
the American Road Builders’ Associa- 
tion. Such an organization is expected 
to be a great instrument for the sale of 
good roads to the public that has ever 
been created. 


Wisconsin Silica Plant 
to Resume Operations 


Palmer Brothers, operaters of gravel 
pits at Verona and Hartland, Wiscon- 
sin, have purchased the property of the 
former White Rock Silica Company 
near Browntown, Wisconsin, formerly 
owned by the defunct B. E. Buckman 
& Company, Madison. The property 
was bought at bankruptcy sale for $13,- 
000. At the time of its construction, it 
was estimated that the plant cost $300,- 
000. 
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VIBRATING SCREEN 
with TRI-VIBE has 
SUPER-STAR Features 


Tri- Vibe triple powers the free 


Write for swinging screen jacket — 
BULLETIN gives better distribution of 
No 14-H vibratory action and prevents 


blinding. 


Now going into its second year, the Tri-Vibe feature of the LEAHY 
(ype C Vibrating Screen is a development of the first magnitude in 


screening equipment, as proved by performance tests on many difficult 
grading jobs. 


With specifications tightening up and production costs on the increase, 
you cannot afford to operate with inadequate or obsolete equipment. 
Why not profit by the experience of other producers and take advantage 
f the extra capacity, continuous uniformity and demonstrated economy 
f the LEAHY Type C No-Blind Vibrating Screen! 


its efficiency rating ranges between 90% and 97% in sustained operations. 
Only Y2 HP is required to run it under maximum load. Maintenance 
costs are less than 1% of the original investment annually. You cannot 
match this with any other screen at any price. 


THE DEISTER CONCENTRATOR COMPANY 
The Original Deister Concentrator Company 
Est. 1906 


911 Glasgow Ave. Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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Leonarp M. SmitH and Georce D. 
Foote have taken over the Diamond 
Iron Company's plant and pit at Cor 
inth, New York, and are doing business 
under the name of the Saratoga Sand & 
Gravel Company. 


W. W. Deapman, for many years 
superintendent of the Bonner Springs, 
Kansas, plant of the Lone Star Cement 
Corporation, has been transferred to the 
corporation’s plant at South Norfolk, 
Virginia, where he will serve in a sim 
ilar capacity. 


A. J. Boas, manager of the structural 
bureau, Portland Cement Association, 
addressed the Louisiana Engineering 
Society at New Orleans January 12 on 
the subject, ““Concrete—New Applica 
tions in Piling and Architectural De 
sign. 


Cuarces G. Witttams, formerly vice 
president of the American Chain and 
Cable Company, has been appointed 
general manager of the John A. Roeb 
ling’s Sons Company, Trenton, New 
Jersey. 


Henry S. Gray, secretary and treas 
urer of the Louisville Cement Com- 
pany, died suddenly on Christmas day 
following a heart attack at his home in 
Louisville. He was 73 years old and 
had been connected with the company 
for more than a half century, having 
started work shortly after arriving in 
this country from his native England. 


Howarp Piatr Treapway, 65, presi- 
dent of the Kansas City Crushed Stone 
Company, died in Kansas City recently. 
Until his retirement a year ago, he 
served as president and treasurer of the 
Kansas City Bridge Company. 


Cuartes J. Larkin, 87, president and 
founder of the Rock Island Sand & 
Gravel Company, Rock Island, Illinois, 
died January 1, 1940. He is survived 
by the widow, four daughters and four 
sons, one of whom, Harry J. Larkin, is 
general manager of the sand-and-gravel 
concern. 
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of Ohio et al., decided by the Supreme 


Court of Ohio, December 13, 1939: re- Two Ways to Make 
ported at 16 O. O. 81, 136 Ohio St. 148. “ 

On July 20, 1928, the employee in re G 34 tt 
volved in this case filed an application ose ive e er 
with the Industrial Commission of 


Diseases Ohio for disability benefits under the Service san Longer! 


Workmen's Compensation Law, stating 


that he had contracted the occupational 
and the disease of lead poisoning and that his 
disability therefrom began on or about 


April 1, 1928. The commission denied 
compensation on the ground that the 
proof failed to show that he was suffer 
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State ex rel. The Timken Roller ing any disability from a compensable 


Bearing Co. v. Industrial Commission occupational disease. Various subse- 4é BOSS 79 


HOSE COUPLINGS 


WASHER TYPE (illustrated) STYLE W-16 
GROUND JOINT TYPE, STYLE X-34 
COMPANION MALE COUPLING, STYLE MX-16 


“BOSS” Couplings not only provide 
insurance against leaks, pressure losses 
and shutdowns, but also make the hose 
upon which they are used last longer 
by actually protecting it at the most 
common point of failure—the ends. 
All parts are steel or malleable iron, 
cadmium plated to prevent rust. Sizes: 
4” to 4”, inclusive, with sturdy 
“BOSS” 4 Bolt Offset Clamp on 1” 
and larger. Two Bolt Clamp on 34” 
and smaller. 








GET THROUGH WHERE OTHER I 1 KS eels 
FALTER AND FAIL KING” Double Bolt 


HOSE CLAMPS 


Look at the mud! Could your trucks get through? Marmon-Her- The “KING” Two Bolt is a super-strength 

: - op dete : ; . ee . clamp with exclusive quadruple take-up fea- 

rington All-Wheel-Drive Fords can, and are doing it every day in cuse, B4ell coctions of clamp are shaped 

the week. They perform just as amazingly in deep sand or snow, to embed in hose, forcing the hose into 

as page : : grooves of nipple or corrugations on shank 

and climb surprisingly steep hills and grades with the greatest of coupling. Scientifically designed to pro- 

of ease. Safest vehicles built for slippery highways. vide maximum clamping efficiency without 

; . cutting or otherwise harming the hose. No 

We convert all standard Ford trucks, passenger and com- possibility of seepage or leakage. Will nor- 

"Te are ” a . : | mally outlast any hose and can therefore 
mercial cars to All-Wheel-Drive, and build 33 models of heavy- | fs ened: cumeatediie, Cadman phned- 

duty All-Wheel-Drive vehicles in our plant. Load capacities up ne — For hose with 334” to 

17 74 . i 


to 68,000 pounds. Four and six-wheel-drive models. Gasoline 


. a" ‘ Ideal for Dredge Sleeves up to 17144” O.D. 

or diesel engines. Any equipment you need. For larger Dredge Sleeves, “KING” Dou- 
" aR Mas . ble Bolt Dredge Sleeve Clamps are recom- 
For road building, snow removal, general hauling, logging, mended. 


eee > " Stocked by leading rubber manufacturers and 
utility service, oil field transport, on and off the highway, these jobbers. 


vehicles are supreme. Write for Illustrated News showing them 


in action. Cable address MARTON, Indianapolis, Ind., U. S. A. p J ‘€ ©) Re 
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"One truck with a litter of bodies” 







PAYLOADS 
PER TRUCK 


You can cut costs 50% or more in your quarry 
operations by using Brooks LOAD LUGGER 
with 5 to 10 buckets. Better than a whole fleet 
of trucks, and much easier on hand loading 
jobs, as buckets are conveniently spotted on 
ground and filled at shovel level. Useful for 
maintaining constant feed to crusher, and 
also for many other jobs, such as hauling away 
overburden. This time-saving equipment is 
well worth investigating. 


BROOKS EQUIPMENT & MFG. CO. 


KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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quent proceedings attempting to change 
this result were decided against the 
claimant until July 27, 1939, when the 
commission (with different personnel ) 
reviewed all of the evidence previously 
submitted and awarded compensation 
to the claimant. In this action the em- 
ployer challenged the jurisdiction of the 
commission, since the application for 
reconsideration (May 4, 1939) was be- 
yond the ten-year limitation specified in 
Section 1465-86 of the Ohio General 
Code. 

The first provision for compensation 
for occupational diseases in Ohio was 
made by enactment, in 1921, of Section 
1465-68a. At the same time the Legis- 
lature enacted Section 1465-68b, making 
the provisions of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Law (Sections 1465-44 to 
1465-108) applicable to occupational 
diseases. The ten-year limitation clause 
was not contained in Section 1465-86 in 
1921, but was enacted by amendment of 
that section in 1931. In this action, the 
claimant maintained that the Work- 
men’s Compensation Law applicable in 
occupational disease cases is the law as 
it existed in 1921 when Section 1465-68b 
was enacted, without regard to subse 
quent amendments. The Supreme 
Court, however, rejects this contention, 
holding that such a construction would 
entail a confusion which the Legisla 
ture did not intend, and that amend 
ments to the Workmen’s Compensation 
Law apply equally to occupational dis- 
ease cases. 

The court accordingly rules that the 
industrial commission was without 
jurisdiction to consider the application 
for reconsideration filed more than ten 
years after the claimed date of the dis 
ability. Since the employer has no right 
of appeal from the compensation order, 
a writ of prohibition against the com- 
mission is allowed. 





Union Recognition 


National Labor Relations Board v. 
Griswold Mfg. Company, decided by 
the U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals, 
Third Circuit, Sept. 20, 1939; reported 
at 106 Fed. (2d) 713. The paramount 
issue involved in this proceeding, ac- 
cording to the opinion filed, was whether 
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recognition of the union is “the essen- 
tial basis of the collective bargaining 
guaranteed by the National Labor Re 
lations Act”. The employer-respondent 
refused to recognize the union, com- 
prised (according to the court) of a 
majority of its employees, for the pur 
pose of collective bargaining. It chose 
to “recognize”, instead, a committee 
designated by the union as a “plant 
committee”, and contended that it had 
done all that it was required to do 
under the terms of the Wagner Act, 
that is, to “meet and confer with the au- 
thorized representatives of its em- 
ployees”’. 

The court “can not subscribe to that 
contention”, holding, indeed, that “the 
very soul of the Wagner act is its man- 
date that the employer shall, if the em 
ployees so desire, bargain with the 
union of the employees as a unit, and 
the recognition of that unit in the bar 
gaining process. We feel most strongly 
that to adopt the respondent’s conten- 
tion would be to destroy the Wagner 
act.” Further: “Collective bargaining 
is one of the principal intendments of 
the National Labor Relations Act. 
Equal in importance is the intendment 
of this act that employees shall be given 
the right to organize. Accomplishment 
of the intendments (1) to organize and 
(2) to bargain collectively, become a 
mockery if recognition of the bargain 
ing agency is withheld.” “The prohibi- 
tion against the so-called company 
union and its domination by the em 
ployer is designed to prevent the rights 
of employees from being nullified by an 
organization which is responsive to the 
will and the purpose of the employer.” 

The order of the board, forbidding 
interference with the organizing of the 
employees and support of an em 
ployees’ union, and requiring the com 
pany to bargain collectively (upon re 
quest) with the union found to be the 
representative of the employees, is to be 
enforced under the decree of the court. 


Company Control 

National Labor Relations Board v. 
Newport News Shipbuilding & Dr 
Dock Company, decided by the UV. S. 
Supreme Court, December 4, 1939; re 
ported at 60 S. Ct. 203. The respondent 
company in 1927 put into effect, in co 
operation with its employees, a plan of 
employee representation. The plan was 
variously revised in subsequent years, 
the last time in 1937, to bring the plan 
within the letter as well as within the 
spirit of the National Labor Relations 
Act. As revised, the plan provided that 
action of the Employees’ Representative 
Committee should “be final and become 
effective upon agreement by the com- 
pany” and that amendments to the plan 
should become effective at specified 
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times “unless disapproved by the com- 
pany within fifteen days after their 
passage.’ The National Labor Rela 
tions Board found that the plan con 
stituted domination and interference by 
the employer, and ordered the company 
to withdraw recognition of the com- 
mittee and to disestablish it as the bar- 
gaining representative of the commit- 
tee. The Circuit Court of Appeals 
struck those provisions from the 
board’s order, but the Supreme Court, 
in this action, concludes that the 
board’s order was correct and remands 
the case for appropriate proceedings. 

It was uncontradicted that labor dis- 
putes have repeatedly been settled under 
the plan; that since 1927 no labor dis- 
pute has caused cessation of activities 


Barber-Greene 
BELT 


CONVEYORS 














Barber-Greene Belt Conveyors are built 
for the many peculiar needs of con- 
tracting. Their Standardized Sectional 
Construction gives quick delivery, easy 
erection, perfect alignment, and ease of 
alteration. The B-G Conveyor Catalog 
covers the entire line, Portable and 
Permanent. Write for your copy. 


at the plant; that overwhelming majori- 
ties of employees have participated in the 
election of representatives; that the com- 
pany has never objected to its em- 
ployees joining labor unions; that no 
discrimination has been practiced against 





them because of membership in outside 
unions; and that neither officials nor 
superior employees, not eligible to vote 
in the election of employees’ representa- 


Standardized Material 
Handling Machines 


RBER 
EENE 


Aurora, | llinois 







tives, have interfered, or attempted to 
interfere, or use any influence, in con- 
nection with the election of representa- 
tives. a0 

















“IT DIGS AND FILLS 

BETTER IN SHALE 

AND ROCK THAN 
ANY BUCKET 

| HAVE EVER USED” 





AS 








® This statement came from a crane operator who for 25 years has 

worked with all types of buckets. The bucket which won his praise is 

a % yard Multiple Rope Williams Bucket used by F. F. Mengel Com- 
pany, Wisconsin Rapids. 














The men at the controls know how Williams Buckets can 
help make time in digging and moving yardage. The 
men in the “front office’ know how Williams 
Buckets stack up in long service and low 
maintenance cost. 


They're “Built to Last, and Move Dirt Fast’’ 


THE WELLMAN ENGINEERING CO. 
7002 Central Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 


Bulletins describing all types of Williams 
Buckets sent free on request 


wetpeo BLATA AWE 
Rolled Steel Buck 47) 


Construction Bt Tan Btn ee 
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“EVE OPENER” 


that's what a CINCINNATI CONVEYOR 
BELT comparison will be! 





The low belt cost per ton conveyed of Cincinnati Conveyor 
Belts ... the big tonnage they carry... the long service they 
give, are all impressive results that a Cincinnati Belt comparison 
will show in your plant. 


Small and large plants . . . big projects ... all found by com- 
parison that Cincinnati Conveyor Belts are today’s belt for 
stamina, long service and ultimate economy. Get all the facts 
regarding these outstanding belts from the “Cincinnati” man... 
it will be an “eye opener” for you! 


THE CINCINNATI RUBBER MANUFACTURING CO. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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‘The Strongest Part is th Spiral Seam 
_ ~and there is PLENTY OF SPIRAL 


HAT spiral lap welded seam reinforces each length of 

Taylor Spiral Pipe from end to end—gives it strength 
beyond that of any pipe of its weight. In Taylor Pipe the pitch 
of the spiral is carefully selected for each group of sizes to 
give the proper structural strength for the given pipe diame- 
ter, as shown above. 


This stronger but lighter pipe can cut your costs. There is a 
* type of joint—a type of protective coating—a size and gauge 
2 for every service where a light walled pipe is used. 


TAYLOR FORGE & PIPE WORKS 
General Offices and Works: Chicago, P. O. Box 485 
New York Office: 50 Church Street 
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Nevertheless, the Supreme Court 
“can not say that, upon the uncontra- 
dicted facts, the board erred in its con 
clusion that the purpose of the law 
could not be attained without complete 
disestablishment of the existing organ 
ization which had been dominated and 
controlled to a greater or less extent by 
the respondent. In applying the statu- 
tory test of independence it is imma 
terial that the plan had in fact not 
engendered, or indeed had obviated, 
serious labor disputes in the past, or that 
any company interference in the ad 
ministration of the plan had been in- 
cidental rather than fundamental and 
with good motives. It was for Con- 
gress to determine whether, as a matter 
of policy, such a plan should be per- 
mitted to continue in force.” The court 
thinks that “the statute plainly evinces 
a contrary purpose, and that the 
board’s conclusions are in accord with 
that purpose.” 


Evidence 

National Labor Relations Board v. 
Empire Furniture Corp., decided by the 
U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals, Sixth 
Circuit, November 8, 1939; reported at 
107 Fed. (2d) 92. In this action the 
Board sought enforcement of its order 
directing the respondent company to re- 
instate three employees, and to pay 
wages to a fourth who did not desire 
re-employment, on the ground that such 
employees had been discharged for 
union activities. Upon a review and 
discussion of the record, the Court de- 
cides that the board’s findings were un 
supported by substantial evidence, and 
that the reasons for the discharge of the 
employees were not their union activi 
ties; the board’s petition for enforce- 
ment is, accordingly, denied. 


Union Membership 


Montgomery Ward & Co. v. Natienal 
Labor Relations Board, decided by the 
U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals, Seventh 
Circuit, November 7, 1939, rehearing 
denied December 8, 1939; reported at 
107 Fed. (2d) 555. The point at issue 
in this case was the validity of parts of 
an order of the National Labor Rela 
tions board, appealed from, ordering re 
instatement of certain employees who, 
according to the board’s findings, were 
discriminatorily discharged to discour 
age union membership. In certain de- 
partments known to be strongly union 
ized, where the discharged employees 
were almost all union men, the court 
holds the finding justified by the evi- 
dence and decrees enforcement of those 
parts of the order. In another depart- 
ment, however, the evidence fails to 
show discrimination, and that part of 
the order is reversed. 


Pit and Quarry 














Discharge 

National Labor Relations Board v. 
Boss Mfg. Co., decided by the UV. S. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Seventh Cir 
cuit, November 7, 1939, rehearing de 
nied December 7, 1939; reported at 107 
Fed. (2d) 574. This was an appeal 
from an order of the National Labor 
Relations Board in which, among other 
things, the respondent company was 
directed to reinstate certain employees 
which the Board found to have been 
discharged because of union member 
ship. A review of the evidence does not 
convince the Court that the ground for 





@ Dust is a menace, but this menace can be 
eliminated and turned into an asset if you will collect and 
sell it as agricultural limestone. 


From your crushers, from your screens, bins, elevators 
everywhere you rehandle your stone, you are sending dust 
into the air, spreading it on the floor, steps, turning your 
plant, which would otherwise look neat, into a place even 
your employes think of without pride. It filters into your 
bearings, your motors, your lungs. 


Collect it! Sell it! 


It doesn’t cost much to do this. 
\rrestor, built to handle 2,000 cu. ft. of air, complete with 
fan and 5 h.p. motor costs surprisingly little. It comes ready 
to set in place and connect the dust pipes. Simple but highly 


efficient. 


You can afford it. 
afford to be without it! 


A COMPLETE LINE OF DUST ARRESTORS 
Automatic... Oval Type Bag... Unit Type Oval Bag... All Metal Parclone 


PARSONS 


95 | iiaat 
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But it makes you 


A Parsons Unit type Dust 


And when you figure it out, you can’t 
Get more information today. 


ENGINEERING CORP 


discharge was union membership, 
rather than discontinuance of certain 
jobs, as the company contended, and 
enforcement of that part of the order 
is refused. The Court points out that 
“the Act does not interfere with the 
normal right of the employer to select 
his employees or to discharge them” 
and that “evidence that particular jobs 
had been discontinued and that no re- 
placement employees have been hired 
tends to show that the discharges are 


not discriminatory and may constitute 


a defense.” 


Yes, of course. 


money, too. 
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BROTHER! 


HERE'S THE WAY TO CLIP WIRE ROPE 


wor FIST GRIP...0: » 


ROPE CRIMPING “FINGER-PINCH” 


Laughlin drop forged Safety Clips grip 
around wire rope like a fist the rope 
stays straight uncrimped— can be used 
again when the clips are removed. 
None of the narrow “finger-pinching”’ 
you get with ordinary U-Bolt clips 
which bow the wire crimp it and 
eventually break it. 

Write for free booklet describing tests 
illustrated below. It will show you how 
to save on both rope and clips. Use 
handy coupon below and mail it today! 


YOU NEED FEWER CLIPS 


Use 3 Laughlin Safety Clips instead of 4 U- 
Bolt clips —- get the same strength. 





OVER 95% ROPE EFFICIENCY 


Tests like this—made by a famous enginecr- 


ing school proved Laughlin Satety Clips 
delivered better than 95% rope efficiency. 


Feet eee es e8 es 2 es eS eS ee eS ee eS SF SS SS Sy 


THE THOMAS LAUGHLIN CO. 


Portiand, Maine 
Send me free Safety Clip booklet. 
Name 
Company 


Address 


Check here for catalog on items below 


Look for Laughlin products in Thomas’ Regis 
ter and buy through your distributor. 


EYE HOOK SAFETY HOOK 


GRAB HOOK 
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in 1940.... 
ve Any Year 


Let Dixie Non-Clogging 
Hammermills Point the 


Way Toward: 


Longer Life 


Greater Profits 


® 

® Lower Costs 
* 

® High Capacity 


Built in 40 sizes for a full 
Ca- 
pacities to handle any 
Write 
for your copy of the DIXIE 
Catalog TODAY! 


DIXIE 


MACHINERY 
MFG. CO. 


4310 GOODFELLOW AVE. 


range of reduction. 


type of material. 
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ST. LOUIS 
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New Machinery 
Gnd Supplies 


® Truck Engine 











The Caterpillar Tractor Company has an- 
nounced its entry into the automotive field with 


a 90-horsepower Diesel truck engine. The en- 





Diesel truck engine. 


gine is a six-cylinder, four-stroke valve-in-head, 
water-cooled model with a bore ot $14 inches 
and a 5'%-inch stroke. The engine fuel sys- 
tem features solid injection into precombustion 
chambers. Pistons are of aluminum alloy. 


® Crawler Tractor 


A new line of high-speed Diesel crawler 
tractors powered by General Motors Diesel en- 
gines has been announced by the Allis-Chal 
mers Manufacturing Company. The first of 
this new line—the HD14—is now available and 
other models will be released in the 
future. (See illustration on next page.) 

The HD14 develops 130 horsepower on the 
belt, 106 horsepower on the drawbar, and 
weighs 27,000 pounds. The transmission with 
six forward speeds and two reverse provides 
forward speeds from 1.72 to 7.00 miles per 
hour and reverse speeds of 2.00 and 3.20 miles 
per hour. 

The General Motors 2-cycle 6-cylinder en- 
gine is said to provide smoothness and_ per 
formance never before possible in a Diesel en 
gine. 


near 


Allis-Chalmers, in testing this engine, 
has moved over two million cubic yards of 
earth on two of the toughest construction jobs 
in the country—the Rio Grande flood con- 
trol system and the Pennsylvania Turnpike— 
in addition to extensive tests on logging jobs. 
This engine also makes possible throttle con- 
trol of a tractor, giving a range of speeds in 
any gear down to half rated engine speed, 
without loss of drawbar pull. 

Other features include the use of the new 
“positive seal” truck wheels, recently intro- 
duced by Allis-Chalmers, which eliminates the 
regular 10-hour greasing and requires lubri- 
cation only once every 200 hours. New and 
revolutionary steering clutches and brakes of 
a bi-metallic material are used which are said 
to make a marked reduction in maintenance 
expense by increasing the life of these parts 
many times. 

Standard equipment includes heavy radiator 
guard, heavy full-width crankecase guard, 
heavy truck wheel guards, front pull hook, and 
muffler. Radiator shutters and electric start- 
ing are also standard equipment. 


@ Wheeled Scraper 


To meet the increasing demand for a 
scraper that will handle more “pay dirt” per 
pound draw bar pull, R. G. LeTourneau, Inc., 











CLIP MINUTES HERE 


and cut your trucking cost 


5 to8 yards amin. with the 


ona Haiss ‘135 Loader” —and 
HAIss 2° fooling. 24,000 pounds 
LOADERS of all-steel digging and 
AND loading ability—with the 
SAVE drive of a 65 H.P. motor 


to give it POWER. Noth- 


$ ing flimsy—or cheap. 





WRITE, WIRE OR TELEPHONE 


AILTSL 


George Haiss Mfg.’Co., Inc., 142nd St. & Rider Ave.,"New Yor 
Who, for over 45 years, have created and 


sold none but equipment of demonstrable 
superiority in design and manufacture. 


Portable Belt Conveyors— Buckets 











NO. 9381 
TY-ROD 

U. S. PATENT 

NO, 2,024. 806 

TRADE-MARK REG 


HIGH CAPACITY 
SCREEN 
] 


tor 

DAMP 

STICKY and 

FIBROUS 
materials 


TYLER 

WOVEN WIRE 
SCREEN CLOTH 
in All Meshes 

and All Metals 


TYLER-NIAGARA 
SCREENS 


HUM-MER and 
TYPE 400 SCREENS 


SCRUBBING and 
DRYING 
MACHINERY 
THE W.S. TYLER 
COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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Diesel tractor 


has designed and placed on the market a new 
double buc ket, cable-controlled Model SU 
Carryall scraper rated at 14 cubic yards struck 
capacity and 18 heaped, shown below. 

The scraper is designed to give maximum 
capacity for loading under normal conditions 
without the aid of a pusher and thus com- 
pletely to utilize tractor power. 

To minimize loading effort and make the 
greater yardage possible the scraper blade is 
narrowed and a patented double-bucket bow! 
used. The narrow cutting edge and two tele 
scoping buckets give the effect of loading suc 
cessively two small scrapers with a large tra 
tor, and, according to the manufacturer, should 
result in capacity loads and extra yardages 

After loading the first bucket to capacity, it 
is drawn back while the second is being d 
This double-bucket loading method is designed 
to eliminate costly voids in the rear of the 
bowl and at the top of the tail-gate 

The sheaves for pulling the tail gate forward 
in unloading are placed in a vertical position 
on the sides, where they keep the cable out of 


Oa a 


pulling scraper. 


the dirt and give a center pull on the tail- 
reducing rail, roller, cable 
and strain. 

A single 


catches with greater leverage synchronizes 


adjustment for the two buc 


gate, 


and tractor wear 


ket 
the 


two catches and prevents the tail-gate and 


buckets from jamming. 

\ new type yoke gives greater strength 
additional clearance for sharp turning of 
front wheels. 

Higher sides reinforced by five 
prevent the loss of pay dirt from side snill. 


® Diesel Tractor 


The Caterpillar 
nounced a new 
1)7 tractor, engineered specifically to incre 
production and lower operating costs. 


Tractor Company has 


lo reduce 
tractor has “ 


operator fatigue, the new 
finger tip”’ steering. 


on the steering clutch lever is sufficient 
steer the 23,500-pound machine. 











This is the Dual Purpose ° 
WEIGHING MACHINE 


¢ 


MERRICK 


and 


the 


channels 


an 


75-drawbar horsepower Diesel 


asc 


D7 


A light pull 


to 
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FEEDOWEIGHT 


Feedoweight combines in a single unit a 
conveyor type feeder and scale. 

It automatically feeds the material by 
weight and accurately totals and registers 
the amounts. 

Precision is assured by power-operated 
feed and control gate. 

Feeds two or more materials in correct 
proportions by batch or continuous method. 
Write for Information 


Merrick Scale Mfg. Co. 


Passaic, New Jersey 








SLY DUST FILTERS 
PAY WAY IN 


CRUSHED STONE 
PLANTS 


% Where only a small 
expenditure is justified 
for dust filtering equip- 
ment, SLY Unit Filters 
answer the problem— 
efficiently, econom- 
ically. 





THE W. W. SLY MFG. CO. 


BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


4745 Train Avenue °* Cleveland, Ohio 














LOW COST CRUSHING FOR 55 YEARS 


ROAD whether mountain 


or farm to market 
under any condition 
you can depend on 
GRUENDLER EQUIPMENT 
Write for our 16- page Catalog 


Stationary 
or Portable 


HAMMER 
CRUSHERS 


Ideal for farm 
to market road 
work. Crushes 
stone to 1” 
minus or to 
fine agricul- 

ture dust. Po 















rtable Unit with Bucket Elevator 





Bronze or Roller 
Bearing 


JAW 
CRUSHERS 


Heavy Armor plate 
steel or cast steel 
Constructed 
Large capacity 
Small power 
Requirements 











STRAIGHT LINE ROCK AND GRAVEL 
CRUSHING AND SCREENING PLANTS 


GRUENDLER 





GRUENDLER CRUSHER & PULVERIZER co. 
2915-21 N. Market St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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greatest possible 
same tume keep weight 
rrect limits, welded steel con- 
extensively. The frame and 
ase are of this construction, 
a one-piece unit. 
powered by a_ heavy-duty, 
in-head Caterpillar Diesel 
a broad range ot speeds, 
is regularly equipped with 
a transmissions. 
transmission provides 5 
inging from 1.4 m.p.h. to 


New model Diesel tractor. 


ile the high speed transmis 
from 1.4 m.p.h. to 6.00 m.p.h. 
the first four forward speeds, 
rresponding but slightly higher 
obtained by means of a quick 
lever, which works indepen- 
hange speed shifting lever. It 
change from any of the first 
the corresponding reverse speed 
hing forward on one lever, the 
having been first disengaged. 
particularly advantageous in 


® Locking Differential 


lan ears engineers in the au 
have made every effort to 
differential which operated 
vithout manual assistance. To 
portance of such a device, one 
call one of perhaps many in 
own experience with a car or 
ne wheel loses its traction and 
ymes entirely helpless, creating 
; circumstances such as loss of 
shock to the vehicle’s driving 
possible expenses for repair, 


of upsetting one’s peace of 


landem Company of Detroit, 
Thornton four rear-wheel- 
been for more than six 


—Thede 


teen months developing and testing under the 
most adverse circumstances, the Thornton au 
tomatic-locking differential, which is now 
being offered to truck users. The Thornton 
Differential is a self-contained package unit, 
interchangeable with standard axle differen- 
tials. The device is available for Chevrolet 
and Ford truck axles. Additional models are 
being developed for Dodge, International, Gen- 
eral Motors, and other popular makes of truck 
axles. 














Haiss Hi-Power Buckets, + pages. 
Haiss Manufacturing Company, New York. 

Rayotube Pyrometers, 40 pages. Leeds & 
Northrup Company, Philadelphia. 

Hercules Diesel Engines, 16 pages. Her- 
cules Motors Corporation, Canton, Ohio. 

Farrel GearFlex Couplings, 44 pages. Far 
rel-Birmingham Company, Buffalo. 

The Facts You Want About Secondary 
Crushing, 16 pages. 
8 pages. 
neapolis. 

Audubon Metalwove Conveyor Belts, 44 
pages. Audubon Wire Cloth Corporation, 
Philadelphia. 

Robins Modern Equipment, 4 pages. Rob 
ins Conveying Belt Company, New York. 

Power-Factor and Its Improvement, 16 
pages. General Electric Company, 
tady, New York. 

How to Build Your Own Engine-Driven 
Welder, 6 pages. Lincoln Electric Company, 
Cleveland. 

How to Plan a Materials Handling System, 
8 pages. Cleveland Crane & Engineering 
Company, Wickliffe, Ohio. 

Traylor-Stearns Multi-Stage Fine Reduction 
Crusher, 8 pages, Traylor Engineering & Man 
ufacturing Company, Allentown, Pennsylvania. 

Commercial Presteel Close-Clearance Pal- 
lets, 8 pages. ‘The Commercial Shearing & 
Stamping Company, Youngstown, Ohio. 

Weldotron . . . a New Low Current Weldei 
for Precision Work, 8 pages. Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Company, Milwaukee. 

Two Scraper Ropes, 4+ pages. Macwhyt 
Company, Kenosha, Wisconsin. 

Dempster Dumpster Pays Its Way, 8 pages. 
Dempster Brothers, Inc., Knoxville, Tennessee. 

1 New Bucket Loader with New Portabil 
ity, 4 pages. Barber-Greene Company, Aurora, 
Illinois. 


Georg 


Pioneer Jaw Crushers, 
Pioneer ‘Engineerings Works, Min- 


Schene C 


Marmon-Herrington All-W heel-Drive Fords, 


12. pages. Marmon-Herrington 


Company, 
Inc., Indianapolis. 


PERFORATED METAL SCREENS 


FOR SAND, GRAVEL 
STONE, ETC. 


Manufactured exactly to your 
specifications. 


Any size or style screen, in thick- 
ness of steel wanted with any size 

‘oration desired. 
We can promptly duplicate your 
present screens at lowest prices. 


Prompt 
Shipment 


CHICAGO PERFORATING CO. 


2435 W. 241! PLACE 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


‘Telephone CANAL 1489 











OSGOOD 


POWER SHOVELS 
DRAGLINES 
CRANES 
TRUCK SHOVELS, ETC. 
% to 2 Cu. Yds. 
HERCULES ROAD ROLLERS 
Write for New Catalogs 


™OS 











FARREL 
BACON 


CRUSHERS 


Complete plants designed and 
equipped, including Screens, Elevators 
and Conveyors. Machinery for Mines 
and Rock Quarries, Sand and Gravel 
Plants. Engineering Service 


EARLE C. BACON, Inc. 


17 John St. New York, N. Y. 
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All your customers want vibrated blocks, 
because of the Stearns Joltcrete blocks they 
have seen. There is a vast difference in dif- 
ferent forms of vibration. Only the Stearns 
Jolterete Machine is licensed under the pat- 
ented method by which the mold box is vi- 
brated while the material is under pressure— 
limited amplitude vibration. 


And only in the case of Stearns Joltcrete 
units, have vibrated blocks proven—by au- 
thoritative tests*—their higher early strength, 
lower absorption, less volume change and 
extremely light weight when made of light 
ageregates. 


* See Wisconsin Test Results as reported in the Jour- 
nal of the American Concrete Institute, Nov., 1939. 


The whole significant history of vibrated 
concrete units in the last three years is a ree- 
ord of Stearns Joltcrete achievement. 

Stearns introduced a new method and a 
new machine in 1938. At first received with 
doubts, Stearns Joltcrete in twenty-four 
months has won almost universal acceptance. 
Over a hundred Stearns Joltcretes have been 
bought. In 1939 more than fifty million 
Stearns Joltcrete blocks were made and sold. 


If you want to offer your market a masonry 
unit of proven worth, install Stearns Joltcrete. 


MANUFACTURING CO.- ADRIAN. MICH, 


Gewese Oisen, Passioent 
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Nation’s Concrete-Products Manufacturers Will 


Gather at Washington, 


Early indications point to a large 
registration, especially among eastern 
producers, when the National Concrete 
Masonry Association gathers at the 
Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D. C., 
on February 12, 13 and 14. 

The convention sessions will open 
promptly at 10 o'clock on Monday 
morning. This session will be devoted 
to subjects of an “inspirational” char- 
acter and will point the way to a bigger 
and better concrete-products industry. 
In the afternoon the visitors will be 
guests of the National Bureau of Stand 
ards. The Bureau is planning an excel- 
lent program including fire tests on 
concrete-masonry walls. 

Precast concrete floors will be the sub- 
ject of discussion at the evening session, 
which will be held jointly with the Cast 
Stone Institute. 

On Tuesday, February 13, promotion 
will again be the feature, with talks by 
top-ranking speakers, including repre- 
sentatives of the U. S. Housing Author- 
ity, the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion and other Federal departments. 

In the afternoon, the National Cinder 
Concrete Products Association will 
meet. The rest of the convention visitors 
will have the afternoon available for 
escorted sight-seeing trips. 

The annual dinner-dance will be held 
Tuesday evening in the Grand Ball 
room of the Mayflower. 

Wednesday, February 14, has been set 
aside for a manufacturing session to 
hear discussions of new developments. 
One of the features of this session will 
be a discussion of the durability tests ot 
vibrated and tamped units recently com 
pleted at the University of Wisconsin. 

At the close of the gathering, a party 
of concrete-products men will take a 
post-convention vacation tour of Flor- 
ida to observe the extensive use made in 
that state of concrete block. The party 
will leave by train for New York and 
board the S.S. Shawnee and debark 
about February 20 at Miami. 

On the same dates, the Cast Stone 
Institute will also hold its annual meet- 
ing at the Mayflower Hotel. The Mon- 
day morning session will be devoted in 
part to discussion of a proposed plan to 
create increased confidence in cast stone 
through the use of the principle of the 
“bonded guarantee.” If the plan is 
fully developed and adopted, the manu 
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facturer who supplies cast stone for a 
building in accordance with an archi- 
tect’s specification will give a bonded 
guarantee that the product has been 
produced and cured in accordance with 
those specifications. 

Monday afternoon will be taken up 
with an inspection trip which will in- 
clude a visit to the U. S. Navy’s Model 
Testing Basin Building—a__ notable 
structure faced with 2-inch cast-stone 
slabs that served as forming during 
construction. Among other buildings 
to be visited will be several important 
structures that feature the new type of 
mosaic cast stone. 

The session on Tuesday morning will 
receive a report on the waterproofing 
studies being conducted by the Insti- 
tute. Another subject will be a paper 
and demonstration covering the funda- 
mentals of cement and concrete, with 
especial reference to their application 
to plant conditions. 

On Tuesday afternoon the question of 
a “bonded guarantee” will again be up 
for discussion and a representative of 
the Federal Trade Commission will ex- 
plain what a trade-practices conference 
could do for the cast-stone industry. 


& 
s 
Install New Truck Mixers 
Jaeger truck-mixers have recently 
gone into service at the following 


ready-mixed-concrete plants: Harry T. 
Campbell Sons Company, Towason, 
Maryland; Yakima Cement Products 
Company, Yakima, Washington; and 
the W. T. Price Dredging Corporation, 
Miami. 


* 
Ready-Mix Pioneer Dead 


John Evans Donelson, 68, Birming- 
ham engineer and said to be the orig- 
inator of commercial ready-mixed con- 
crete, died in a Birmingham hospital 
December 30. 

Superintendent of the Sloss-Shefheld 
Steel & Iron Company’s concrete plant 
since its construction in 1924, Mr. Don- 
elson is credited with having originated 
the plan of selling the ready-mixed arti- 
cle and designed and erected the first 
plant of this type. 
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eady-Mixed-Concrete Manufacturers 
eet to Discuss Operating Problems 


HE National Ready Mixed Con 

crete Association can look back 

with pride on its tenth annual con 
vention which, for attendance and in 
terest, surpassed even the previous 
year’s meeting. The 1940 meeting was 
held concurrently with the twenty 
fourth annual convention of the Na 
tional Sand and Gravel Association at 
the Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, January 
17 to 19. Some of the sessions were 
held jointly with those of the sand and 
gravel association and these are re 
ported elsewhere in this issue of Pit 
AND Quarry as a part of the sand-and 
gravel convention report. 

The first meeting of both associa 
tions was a joint session presided over 
by the presidents of both associations 
who both addressed those present. J. 
Rutledge Hill, Gifford-Hill & Com 
pany, Inc., spoke for the sand-and 
gravel industry and James F. Mc 
Cracken, American Builders’ Supply 
Company, Louisville, for the ready 
mixed-concrete industry. The other 
speakers at this meeting devoted their 
discussions to subjects of interest to 
members of both industries. Follow 
ing this meeting was a luncheon for 
members of state associations in both 
industries. For details on the above 
proceedings the reader is referred to the 
sand-and-gravel report in this issue. 

The first separate session of the Na 
tional Ready Mixed Concrete Associa 
tion on Wednesday afternoon was de 
voted almost entirely to operating prob 
lems. Attendance at this meeting was 
very good and the discussion was open 
and very interesting. H.F. Thomson, 
St. Louis, a director and past-president 
of the association, presided and opened 
the meeting by giving the annual re 
port of the Standards Committee. He 
reviewed the development of specifica 
tions for truck-mixers and mentioned 
the new specification being considered 
which would alter the truck-mixer 
loading limits now in effect. The load 
ing capacity would be raised from 50 
to 57 per cent., that of shrink-loaded 
mixers from 6674 to 70 per cent. and 
that of agitators was placed at 80 per 
cent. Some changes in mixing speeds, 
time, etc., are also suggested. The full 
text of these suggested specifications, 
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said Mr. Thomson, will be forwarded 
to members who will be invited to vote 
on it. He suggested that the associa- 
tion sponsor a bureau for truck-mixers 
similar to the bureau operated by man 
ufacturers of stationary concrete mixers 
and invited comments and suggestions. 

Stanton Walker, director of engineer- 
ing, spoke next on the Design of Con 
crete Mixtures. 

Reviewing briefly the history of con- 
crete design, Mr. Walker said: 

“A Frenchman, Feret, stated prin 
ciples for designing concrete as early 
as about 1892, and that Fuller and 
Thompson in the 1907 Proceedings of 
the American Society of Civil Engineers 
outlined a procedure based on their re- 
searches in connection with concrete 
for the New York Aqueduct. The 
principles outlined by Feret and by 
Fuller and Thompson were sound, and 
are sound to-day. ... Abrams, from 
1916 to about 1918 outlined, for the 
first time, a method for proportioning 
concrete on a quantitative basis. He 
demonstrated the dependence of the 
quality of the concrete on the amount 
of water expressed in terms of the ce- 
ment. He also pointed to a_well- 
defined empirical relation between the 
water requirements for concrete and 
the proportions and the grading of the 
aggregates as expressed by the fineness 
modulus. At about the same time 
Talbot and Richart described their void 
cement-ratio theory—another approach 
to the same problem. 

“The water-ratio principle, because 
of its simplicity and its basic soundness, 
has survived and has found universal 
application in specifications for propor- 
tioning concrete. Almost without ex- 
ception, anything that has been written 
about the design of concrete mixtures 
in recent years has started with that 
principle as a basis. 

“Since strength is about the only 
characteristic of concrete that can be 
measured directly, practically all de- 
sign methods have used it as a criterion. 
That is, with given materials and 
stated conditions for plasticity, the pro- 
portions of cement, aggregates, and wa- 
ter to produce the required strength 
are determined. So far as ‘quantitative’ 
design is concerned, that is about as far 


as we can go at the present time and, 
in a large proportion of the cases, that 
is far enough. However, there are 
other characteristics which need to be 
considered and which the design 
methods referred to do not take into 
account. Prominent examples are dura 
bility and impermeability. 

“IT mention these factors not because 
I purpose to outline design procedures 
which comprehend them—the informa 
tion to do that is not available—but as 
an explanation of certain specifications 
which appear to contain conflicting re 
quirements. For example, many speci 
fications require more cement and less 
water than is consistent with the 
strength demanded. That is for the 
purpose of protecting the durability of 
the concrete or another similar factor. 

“However, it can be demonstrated 
that, in general, most of the important 
characteristics of the concrete vary as 
the strength. High-strength concrete 
is generally durable and impermeable 
concrete if the ingredients are of good 
quality. Therefore, if the strength 
specified is made consistent with the 
degree ot exposure of the concrete 
load, weather, or other agencies—that 
factor provides a good criterion for de- 
sign. 

“Of the many methods for design 
which have been advanced none are 
sufficiently accurate to arrive at ‘guar- 
anteed’ strengths unless supplemented 
by laboratory tests. They are of prin- 
cipal usefulness—and this is an im- 
portant function—in arriving at the 
most economical proportions; 1.¢. those 
which will give the highest strength 
for a given cement content. The chief 
difficulty in designing for a specific 
strength, without the aid of laboratory 
strength tests, comes from the wide 
range in the strength-producing prop- 
erties of different cements. Further, 
of course, no design for strength should 
ever be made which contemplates 
‘guaranteeing’ the strength of field 
cured specimens. All such designs 
should be based on laboratory curing. 
Because of differences in temperature 
and curing conditions in the field, there 
is no necessary direct relation (particu- 
larly at early ages) between the 
strength of concrete in the job and that 
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nder laboratory conditions. 
strength tests of specimens 
der standard conditions (moist 
temperature of 65 to 75 de- 
F.) do provide an accurate cri- 
the potential strength—and, 

he quality—of job concrete. 
iuit of 








most concrete-design 
is that they are either too 
or too detailed to be attractive 
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erage practical engineer who 
specialize in that field. Never- 
ch engineers do feel the need 
ple procedure which will fur- 
approximate idea of the 
which will be obtained for 
roportions, or the proportions 
to produce given strengths. 
scribe such a procedure. There 
new about it. It is based 
understood principles and is 
number of engineers. It does 
nto account differences in the 
aggregate, except as to max- 
e, but it does fit a wide range 
gates with surprising accuracy. 
idy been described by me in 
onal Sand and Gravel Asso- 
Technical Information Letter 
1938); the National Ready 
merete Association Technical 
tion Letter No. | (1938); and 
il of the American Concrete 
January 1939. 
\ssume, or otherwise ar- 
water-ratio strength relation- 
ible I gives a relatively ‘con- 
one based on average mod- 
ngth cement and a ‘probable’ 
| on results frequently ob- 
th modern cements. 
\ssume, or otherwise ar- 
quantity of mixing water 
yard of concrete required to 
he desired plasticity with the 
in question. For all prac- 
oses of this fairly ‘rough-and- 
thod of design the quantity 
water per cubic yard of con- 
be approximately the same 
nt strengths, if the aggregate 
lasticity (slump) are the same. 
of - magnitude’ values for 
vell-graded sand and gravel 
s are given in Table II. 
Determine the number of 
cement per cubic yard of con- 
Chat can be done directly from 
in Tables I and II. Merely 
number of gallons per cubic 


fable |--WATER-RATIO STRENGTH 
RELATIONSHIP 
ve Water 
(Gal. per 
ay Sack of Cement) 
Curtin 
Ir Conservative) Probable 
i”) 8 8% 
8,8, 7} 9 8 7 
KW) 6! 2 7 ! 4 
Vt) 53% 6! 4 
Xv) 51 4 6 
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Left to right: F. N. Andersen, Andersen Sand and Gravel Company, Saginaw, Michigan; 
Henry N. Battjes, Grand Rapids Gravel Company, Grand Rapids, Michigan; Morgan H. 
Butler, Butler Bin Company, Waukesha, Wisconsin. 


Table II : WATER REQUIRED BY 
AGGREGATES 
~ Water Required 


Maximum (Gal. per cu. yd. of Concrete) 
Size of (Assumed same for all strengths) 
Gravel ; 5 

(In.) | 1-to 2-in | 3-to 4-in 6-to 7-in. 
Slump | Slump Slump 
34 Ko 38 42 
1 33 36 40 
1% 32 35 39 
io 30 BS % 36 


yard of concrete by the number of gal- 
lons per sack of cement. For example. 
under these assumptions and using the 
‘conservative’ column for gallons per 
sack, a 3,000 p.s.i. concrete having 
a 3- to 4-inch slump would be produced 
with a well-graded 1%-inch top-size 
aggregate using 35 gallons of water per 
cubic yard of concrete (total, of course, 
35 
including moisture) and 5.4 
6 

sacks of cement per cubic yard of con- 
crete. Similarly, a 2,000 p.s.i. con- 
crete with a 3- to 4-inch slump would 
be produced with the 14-inch aggre- 
gate using (again) 35 gallons of water 
¥ 35 

per cubic yard of concrete and —— 

8 

4.37 sacks of cement per cubic yard of 
concrete. Simple, isn’t it? And, just 
about as accurate as more complicated 
methods if you know your aggregates 
to be of reasonably normal grading. 

“Step 4—Determine the quantities 
of total aggregates per cubic yard of 
concrete. There are two simple meth- 
ods. The first (A) is the easier and 
the less accurate. The second (B) is 
not much harder and much more ac- 
curate. 

“A—Assume a, weight per cubic 
yard for your concrete. If you don’t 
know it, consider 4,000 pounds close 
enough for normal gravel-aggregate 
concrete. The weight may be a little 


higher for your coarser gradings and 
a little lighter for your finer gradings, 
but that figure is a pretty good average. 
Now, you know the weights of cement 
and water; just subtract them from 
4,000 pounds and you have your total 
aggregate. For example, in the first 
example given in Step 3, we have 


35 gallons of water = 292 pounds 

5.4 sacks of cement = 508 pounds 

Total = 800 pounds 

Sand and gravel 4.000 800 
3,200 pounds. 


‘B.—The more accurate method re- 
quires a knowledge of, or an assump 
tion for, the specific gravity of your 
aggregates. Assume, for the purpose 
of this illustration, that the specific 
gravity is 2.63, and that is not a bad 
general value to assume. Then a solid 
cubic foot of your material—visualize 
one big piece of gravel a cubic foot in 
volume—weighs 2.63 XX 62.5 164 
pounds. A further assumption is that 
each 94-pound sack of cement contains 
VY, cubic foot of solid cement—0.485 is 
the more generally used figure. 

“From the preceding we can calcu- 
late the volume of the cement paste— 
it is the volume of solid cement plus 
the volume of mixing water—per cubic 
yard of concrete. That quantity sub- 
tracted from 27 cubic feet gives the 
number of cubic feet of solid aggregate 
and that number multiplied by 164 
gives the pounds of total aggregate. 

“For example, in the first example 
given in Step 3 (the same as used in 
B) we have 





35 gallons of water = 4.66 cubic feet 
5.4 sacks of cement = 2.70 solid cubic 

feet — 
Total = 7.36 cubic feet 


of paste 
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Table III—PROPORTIONS OF SAND AND 
GRAVEL 


/Sand_ per cent. by weight of 


Maximum total aggregate 
Size of - 
Gravel Lean Mixes | Rich Mixes 
(In.) 
Z 040 
1 47 3i 
1% 43 33 
Z 40 30 
27 — 7.36 = 19.64 cubic feet of solid 
aggregate 


19.64 & 164 = 3,220 pounds total ag- 
gregate. 


“Step 5.—Determine the proportion 
of sand and gravel in the total aggre- 
gate. That depends to such a large 
extent on the grading of the aggregates 
that it is difficult to give approxima- 
tions. . . . However, you know fairly 
well what the proportion should be 
from past experience and, in any event, 
it should represent the least quantity 
of sand which will produce a smooth 
workable mix. Some figures to shoot 
at are given in Table III. 

“Step 6—Having completed all your 
calculations it will be a good idea to 
boost all quantities about 1 or 2 per 
cent. as a factor of safety. 


“The simple method outlined above 
has been represented as approximate. 
However, it is only as approximate as 
your assumptions. If you know the 
water-ratio strength relationship ap- 
plicable to your materials and to the 
cement to be used and if you know, 
from experience or trial, the gallons of 
water per cubic yard of concrete re- 
quired to produce the desired work- 
ability, accurate results will be arrived 
at.” 

Following Mr. Walker's paper and 
the ensuing discussion Mr. Thomson 
briefly outlined the new A.S.T.M. 
specifications for the field testing of 
concrete and advised all producers to 
get a copy of it. Knowledge of these 
specifications, he said, makes it pos- 
sible for a producer to check the field- 
testing methods of users of his product 
and insure that they are truly repre- 
sentative of the product. 

The open-forum discussion began with 
purchase specifications. R. V. Warren, 
Western Pennsylvania Sand and Gravel 
Association, Pittsburgh, said that in the 
Pittsburgh area specifications were 
based on strength and minimum ce- 
ment content. The PWA and WPA 
permit the use of rinsing water in con- 
crete provided that allowance is made 
for the exact amount in the next batch. 
The usual amount permitted is 20 gal- 
lons. According to Mr. Warren, mix- 
ing in transit is not permitted, this 
being done after the arrival of the truck 
at the job. This, he said, is done to 
insure the specified water content. All 
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the aggregates for any one job must 
come from the same source. The mixer 
must be on a level plane when dis- 
charging at the job. 

Mr. Walker said that mixing on the 
job is being required in more and more 
cases and suggested that producers give 
some study to ways of overcoming ob- 
jections to mixing in transit. The 
reason for requiring mixers to be on a 
level at the job, he said, is to reduce 
segregation in discharging the concrete. 

Stephen Stepanian, Arrow Sand & 
Gravel Company, Columbus, Ohio, 
who was one of the first to produce 
ready-mixed concrete and to design a 
truck-mixer, said that prohibition of 
mixing in transit would eliminate the 
time saving which is one of the chief 
advantages of ready-mixed concrete. 
He also stated that there is urgent need 
for a quick method for determining the 
moisture content in an aggregate. 

Mr. Walker also stressed this need 
and commented on the failure of many 
producers to use such control methods 
as are now available. He stated that 
any producer who is familiar with his 
local aggregates should be able to guess 
the moisture content within 4 to 1 
per cent. 

Mr. Warren warned that more and 
more restrictions will be placed on the 
methods of producing ready-mixed 
concrete and that producers must be 
prepared for them. 

Alexander Foster, Jr., Warner Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, said that in his city 
central mixing is required with an in- 
spector always at the plant. Efforts 
are also made to get producers to use 
a plant mixer of half the capacity of the 
agitator trucks so that the second batch 
going into a truck can make up for 
any deficiencies in the first. The time 
of haul is limited to one hour, accord- 
ing to Mr. Foster. The aggregates and 
cement must be weighed and the water 
either measured or weighed. 

Lion Gardiner, Jaeger Machine Com- 
pany, Columbus, said that a device 
developed in the Los Angeles area 
made a quick determination of mois- 
ture content possible. This device is 
a small hydrometer which determines 
the moisture content of sand in from 
10 to 15 seconds. 

The length of haul of plant-mixed or 
transit-mixed concrete was the next 
subject brought up for discussion. T. E. 
Popplewell, Fort Worth Sand & Gravel 
Co., Fort Worth, said that his company 
hauls plant-mixed concrete up to 20 
miles. The state highway department 
limits hauls to 1 hour. 

Alexander Foster, Jr., said that when 
plant-mixed concrete is agitated for 15 
miles or more a core of concrete of a 
different color from the rest of the load 
is created. This condition, he said, is 
especially noticeable in warm weather, 
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when the agitator is loaded to about 
80 per cent. of its capacity. 

H. F. G. Pelsue, Graham Brothers, 
Inc., Los Angeles, said that his com- 
pany makes deliveries up to 1 hour 
using slow mixer speeds. Hauls of 10 
to 14 miles are common in oil field 
work. 

H. F. Thomson pointed out that the 
cost element usually limits the length 
of haul. Chas. P. Maloney, Maloney 
Concrete Company, Washington, D. C., 
said that his company loads its truck 
mixers at five different points which 
are so located that no deliveries need 
be made over distances greater than 
5 miles. The average round trip made 
is now 3', miles. Limiting the length 
ot haul gets maximum quantities of 
concrete through a truck-mixer, which 
in his opinion is the primary require- 
ment for profitable operation. 

Mr. Stepanian cited the savings made 
by his company on large jobs by using 
a transfer plant for loading truck mix- 
ers near the job. (See P & Q, Febru- 
ary, 1939, page 66.) 

D. C. Brown, Dallas Concrete Com- 
pany, Dallas, cited his company’s ex- 
perience in using a transfer plant near 
a large job. The aggregates are dry- 
batched and hauled to the site at a cost 
ot 4 to 5 cents per cubic yard per mile 
and the transter plant adds 10 cents per 
cubic yard to the cost. With this sys- 
tem a small fleet of trucks can handle 
a large job and each truck can haul 
about 4 loads per hour. This is done 
at a considerable saving as compared 
with long hauls. 

Mr. Walker remarked that some 
specifications permit hauls up to 1% 
hour. He also commented on the lack 
of information on the effect of the 
length of haul on concrete. 

Henry Beckley, Beckley & Myers 
Company, Springfield, Ohio, said that 
on long hauls it was his company’s 
practice not to add water to the batched 
aggregates and cement until within 6 
or 8 minutes of reaching the job. He 
said that there has never been any ob 
jection to this procedure by any pur 
chaser. 

Mr. Walker remarked that many 
specifications now require that the mix- 
ing water be added at the plant. An- 
other specification now being prepared 
requires that water be added to the 
mixture within '4-hour after the ce- 
ment has been added. 

According to E. B. Rayburn, Jr., 
Ready Mixed Concrete Company, In- 
dianapolis, his company has had con- 
crete already mixed held up as long as 
114 hour at a job before it was poured. 
No trouble was ever experienced ex- 
cept in extremely hot weather. At 
night concrete has been held up as 
much as 3 hours by job delays with 
no rejections. Mr. Rayburn also stated 
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loss of consistency of the con- 
to delays varied with the 


Some brands 
lose consistency within 45 
others not until after 3 hours 


cement used. 


ing to H. F. Thomson, his 
has made deliveries taking up 
sur and has had no trouble of 


Bliss, Dravo Corporation, 
cited his company’s ex- 
on one 2,000-cubic yard order 
or reasons of reciprocity, on 
the purchaser, 10 different 
cement were specified and 


ussion of cold-weather operat- 
lems was begun by Mr. Foster, 
his company’s experiences. 

x only the mixing water it is 
deliver concrete at the job at 
tures of 55 to 60 degrees F. 
ting 1s done at a cost of from 3 
ts per cubic yard, depending on 
ity at which the plant is oper- 
He said that temperature losses 
+ degrees F. are experienced in 
t-mile haul with an outside 

rature of about 20 degrees F. 
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Reading Down, Left column: Blaw-Knox Co., 
Brooks-Taylor Co., Butler Bin Co. Center 
Chain Belt Co., Conserco, Inc. 
Right column: 


column: 

Jaeger Machine Co., Ran- 

some Concrete Machinery Co., T. L. Smith 
Co. 


Paul P. Bird, Boston Sand & Gravel 
Company, Boston, cited his experiences. 
Aggregates are heated by steam pipes 
in the bins and in very cold weather 
steam jets are also used. The heating 
cost is from 3 to 5 cents per cubic yard. 
According to Mr. Bird, the temperature 
of concrete heated to 60 degrees F. at 
the plant often rose several degrees on 
short hauls but on longer hauls fell sev- 
eral degrees. Concrete heated to 70 
degrees F. at the plant showed a lower 
slump on its arrival at the job. 

Henry H. Bayerl, Portsmouth Mixed 
Concrete Company, Portsmouth, Ohio, 
said that his company used a boiler to 
heat water to a temperature of 200 de- 
grees F. and added it to the aggregates 
in the truck-mixer before adding the 
cement. Hot water is also kept in the 
auxiliary tank on the mixer and 80 
gallons is used to wash out the drum 
on the return trip. 

F. N. Andersen, Andersen Sand & 
Gravel Company, Saginaw, Michigan, 
said that 4-inch steam coils have been 
used successfully to heat aggregates in 
his bins. The mixing water is also 
heated to 180 to 200 degrees F. The 
state highway department requires 





concrete to be heated to between 70 and 


80 degrees F. at the plant. On a 15- 
to 20-mile haul, he said, the concrete 
temperature usually dropped several 
degrees but sometimes showed a gain 
of a few degrees. The slump at the 
job was usually about 4 inch less than 
it was 5 minutes after the start of mix- 
ing. According to Mr. Andersen, de- 
lays on the job caused no additional 
slump loss and no material temperature 
change. 

Mr. Rayburn said that tests show that 
concrete heated to 125 degrees F. in the 
mixer begins to get its initial set almost 
immediately after it leaves the mixer. 
No one present knew of any specifica- 
tions limiting the maximum tempera- 
ture of mixing water but it was brought 
out that most specifications limit the 
maximum temperature of concrete to 
90 degrees F. or less. 

Mr. Gardner said that experiments 
have been made in which the water 
and cement were mixed for | minute 
before the aggregates were added. No 
advantages were obtained. 

Irving Warner, Warner Company, 
Philadelphia, cited his practice of hold- 
ing back the cement feed until the ag- 
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gregates had time to reduce the water 
temperature, thus preventing flash set. 

Another producer from Milwaukee 
said it was his company’s practice to 
put water and then aggregates in the 
mixer, starting the cement feed when 
half the aggregates were in. A torch 
is used for additional heating in the 
mixer. Concrete is usually heated to 
about 70 degrees F. An instance was 
cited where a contractor insisted on 
90-degree concrete with disastrous re- 
sults. 

The methods of handling ‘concrete 
were next discussed. Mr. Pelsue told 
of some extremes in service being of- 
fered by several producers, not includ- 
ing his company, in the Los Angeles 
area who are delivering concrete to the 
second and third floors of buildings 
under construction. 

Mr. Maloney opposed going to such 
extremes to get business. In Washing- 
ton, he said, users are charged for truck 
waiting time. Some of his trucks 
handle 45,000 cubic yards of concrete 
annually, 60 per cent. of which is used 
in residential construction. In Wash- 
ington, he said, almost all concrete used 
is ready-mixed and the small job mixer 
is non-existent. The regular tests re- 
quired by the city drove out the job 
mixers, according to Mr. Maloney. 

Mr. Walker also stated that the safest 
policy was to offer only limited facili- 
ties to the contractor and not try to do 
his work for him. Once started, there 
is no end to this type of service. 

William E. Code, Hunters Point 
Lumber & Supply Company, Long 
Island City, New York, told how the 
enforcement of building codes greatly 
increased the demand for ready-mixed 
concrete in the 
houses. 

Mr. Pelsue brought out the impor 
tance to concrete producers ot inspec 
tion of the concrete going into small 
house construction. 

Mr. Thomson mentioned a Detroit 
code requirement under which a con- 
tractor must notify the proper author- 
ities the day before concrete is to be 
poured so that an inspector can be on 
hand. 

J. F. McCracken, American Build- 
ers Supply Company, Louisville, said 
that his company furnishes job hop- 
pers gratis to contractors, to save the 
waiting time for truck-mixers. On 
comparatively small jobs, he said, this 
service pays. 


building of small 


Quantity measurement was the next 
subject discussed. D. D. Reynolds, 
Boston Sand & Gravel Company, ad- 
vised against selling concrete on the 
basis of the volume of the forms. Mr. 
Code, who was formerly a contractor, 
said that the loss from leakage, over- 
flow of chutes, swelling of forms, etc. 
made form measurement inadvisable. 
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The subject of testing brought out 
some interesting practices. Mr. An- 
dersen said that his company makes 
occasional test cylinders and has them 
tested by a commercial laboratory. If 
a contractor wants additional cylinders 
made he pays for them. Mr. Pelsue’s 
company also makes control cylinders 
but furnishes no additional cylinders to 
customers. Mr. Bird’s company makes 
cylinders at the start of a job, but later 
cylinders are made at the contractor's 
expense. 

Mr. Rayburn commented on the care- 
lessness of some contractors with test 
cylinders. He finds a tendency on their 
part, especially in the spring, to leave 
cylinders out overnight in 30- to 40- 
degree temperatures and later complain 
about the low compressive strengths 
shown. This year, he said, letters are 
being sent out asking customers to pro- 
tect the cylinders during their curing 
periods. 

Mr. Beckley said that his company 
makes a pair of cylinders for every 100 
cubic yards of concrete and keeps a 
permanent record of them for its own 
protection. 


C. W. Shirey, Waterloo, Iowa, said 
he pays for all the cylinders on large 
jobs and finds that it pays, as such 
service helps to take work away from 
job mixers. 

Mr. Anderson has a 70-degree curing 
vat at his plant and he insists that all 
cylinders be cured in it. 

V. P. Ahearn, Executive Secretary, 
then gave his annual report beginning 
with a brief resumé of the meeting of 
the board of directors in New York 
City on June 16. 


He also reported on 
routine matters. 


An open forum was then held on a 
proposed outline for a sales manual tor 
the ready-mixed-concrete industry, the 
preparation of which had been placed 
in the hands of a committee headed by 
Mr. Pelsue, with Mr. Thomson and 
R. C. Collins as the other members. 
This manual, when finally prepared and 
published, will include specific recom- 
mendations for merchandising policies, 
the development of wider markets for 
ready-mixed concrete while preserving 
existing outlets, effective advertising 
media, the considerations which com- 
panies should observe in urging the use 
of ready-mixed concrete, the emphasis 
to be laid on quality by ready-mixed- 
concrete companies, the type of con- 
struction work best suited for the use 
of ready-mixed concrete, improvements 
in service and delivery, engineering 
supervision and testing, and the many 
other questions which every ready- 
mixed-concrete operator faces in main- 
taining his place in the market. 

Following is the suggested outline of 
subject matter for this sales manual. 
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History— 

(a) Brief statement regarding concrete as 
material of construction. 

(b) Transition to ready-mixed concrete. 

(c) The acceptance of the Abrams water- 
cement ratio theory as sound engineer- 
ing by the engineering profession, and 
the adaptability of the ready-mixed 
concrete method to this procedure has 
caused rapid expansion in growth of 
ready-mixed concrete. 

(d) Origin and development of National 
Ready - Mixed Concrete Association, 
trained engineering personnel, labora- 
tory facilities, etc. 

Company Organization (Text to be developed 
by individual company.)— 

(a) History of company. 

(b) Plant facilities—source of supply—ca 
pac ity—etc. 

(c) Engineering supervision, testing, re 
ports, forms, etc. 

(d) Delivery facilities, job service man 
routes, etc. 

What Is Ready-Mixed Concrete? 

l. Description ot— 

(a) Central-mixed concrete 

(b) Truck-mixed concrete. 

Essential facilities and personnel. 

(a) Overhead bins of proper design 

(b) Accurate weighing devices 

(c) Accurate water measurement. 

(d) Equipment for moisture determi 

nation. 

(ce) Trained personnel capable of— 
1—Designing mixes. 
2—Testing aggregates. 
3—Determining percentage of 

tree moisture. 
t—Accurate operation of 
weighing and 
ce vices. 


measuring 


S—Determining slump 
6—Making test cylinders 
7—Properly servicing deliveries 
Pricing- 
The pricing of ready-mixed concrete should 
be based on executive policy established b 
the individual company. 
The selling price of ready-mixed concrete, 
however, should always give due considera 
tion to the cost of aggregates delivered t 
the job, plus job mixing costs, plus saving 
which accrue to the contractor by the use of 
ready-mixed concrete. 


{dvantages of Ready-Mixed Concrete vs. Job 
Mixed- 


1. Ordering of materials. 
, 


2. Ready-mixed concrete producer as 


sumes responsibility of meeting speci 
fications, 

3. Reduced labor on job, insurance, etc 

1. Eliminates investment in mixing equip 
ment. 

5. Larger pours and more cubic yards 


placed per man-hour. 

6. No waste of materials or loss of cement 
SAC ks 

More consistent uniformity which ri 
sults in easier placing, reduced hon 
combs, easier stripping. 

8. Saving of job space. 

Contractor can do more work without 
increasing capital. 

10. Elimination of job-mixing problem 
permit job superintendent to function 
more efficiently. 

Company Sales Policy (Text to be developed 
by individual company. )— 

(a) Methods of sales, direct or through 
dealers 

(b) Credits. 

(c) Admuixtures, special mixes or aggregat« 
cylinders, testing, etc. 

service 
1. Careful booking of orders. 


2. Care in promising deliveries. 
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A group of salesmen and prospective customers at one of the mixer manufacturers’ booths 
studying an operating model. 


ientious fulfillment of promises 
ssity of contractor cooperation. 
equate personnel to check jobs— 
lo see that proper roadways are 
provided. 
To see that job is not overserv- 
iced 
To see that orders are placed on 
time. 
lo facilitate release of trucks on 
‘als 


To advise on suitability of con- 
rete being delivered to meet job 
conditions. 

) Answers— 


t is meant by W/C ratio? 
t is Portland cement? 
meant by “slump” and how is 
termined? 
methods are used in designing 
© produce concrete of a prede- 
ined strength and plasticity? 
method is used to determine 
it per cubic foot of aggregate? 
Damp and loose. 
Dry and loose. 
Dry and rodded. 
can we quickly find the percent- 
f voids in aggregates? 
vield determined? 
meant by “specific gravity’’? 
a screen analysis? 


“ ete 


is to why specifications are writ- 
Must be checked carefully by ready- 
rete producer before quoting to 
imself that his materials and facili- 
comply. 


rtinent specifications to be studied 


5.T.M.—Ready - mixed concrete, test 
ens, Moisture, gradings, etc. 
R.M.C.A.—Truck-mixer and agitator 
} ird 
Reports on recommended prac- 
garding mixing, placing, vibrating, 


if specifying quality of concrete— 
tions 
nt content. 

th 

ement ratio. 

ns (To be developed by individual 
' “ 

’ and “dont’s” of salesmanship. 

company’s advertising will be es- 
lly local in its scope. 
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2.. Therefore, the publicity is to be aimed 
at an audience which is quite readily se- 
lected, and the advertising should be 
specific and calculated to support per- 
sonalized selling effort. 

3. The breakdown of the buying and speci- 

fying public would be: 

(a) Contractors and operative build- 
ers. 

(b) Architects and engineers. 

(c) Owners. 

(d) Realtors, building-loan association 
officers, trust company real-estate- 
department heads. 

(e) The general public for “good 
will,” etc. 

4. Media which may be used: 

(a) Direct mail. 

(b) Newspaper advertising. 

(c) House organs. 

(d) Pictures. 

(e) Job and truck signs. 

(f) Coéperation with builders. 

The annual report of the board of 
directors was then given and this was 
followed by a dramatic sketch, Trials 
of a Ready-Mixed-Concrete Operator, 
played by members of the organization 
of the General Materials Company, St. 
Louis. This was followed by the elec- 
tion of the following officers for 1940: 
J. H. Dixey, president; H. F. G. Pelsue, 
Stephen Stepanian, and A. J. O'Connor, 
vice-presidents; Don Reynolds, secre- 
tary; Alexander Foster, treasurer; Alex- 
ander Johnson, member-at-large. 

Friday afternoon a joint meeting of 
the two associations was held. This 
session was executive in character and 
was devoted exclusively to labor rela- 
tions. No quotation of any of the 
speakers was permitted. 

The Friday morning session was 
presided over by H. F. G. Pelsue, 
Graham Brothers, Inc., Los Angeles. 
Stanton Walker, director of engineer- 
ing, presented his annual report, which 
follows in part: 

“The ready-mixed-concrete industry 
has been recognized as an integral and 
permanent part of the building indus- 
try for the past ten years. While the 


industry was born some twenty years 
ago, its principal development has oc- 
curred during the last decade. 

“It is unfortunate that there are no 
authentic statistics showing the rate of 
growth of the industry. In 1925 there 
were only about 25 plants and in 1929 
there were probably fewer than 100. 
By 1937 the association had compiled 
a list of 572 producers and to-day it in- 
cludes 656. Undoubtedly, there are a 
number of operators of whom we do 
not have a record. A guess at 1929 
production would place it somewhere 
in the neighborhood of 1,500,000 cubic 
yards. During 1930 and 1931 there 
was a rapid growth in the industry and 
perhaps production approached 5,000,- 
000 cubic yards. For 1933, 1934, 1935 
and 1936 we have figures on which 
some dependence may be placed and 
they show 2,600,000 for 1933; 3,200,000 
for 1934; 3,500,000 for 1935; amd 4.- 
700,000 for 1936. The years 1935 and 
1936 represented another period of ac- 
celerated growth and many new oper- 
ators entered the industry. A question- 
naire sent to 572 producers in 1937 elic- 
ited a response from 230 showing pro- 
duction of more than 6,000,000 cubic 
yards. There is no accurate method 
for expanding that figure to take into 
account the 340-odd producers who did 
not report, but a total production of 
10,000,000 cubic yards would not ap- 
pear to be a bad guess. On that basis 
it may be estimated that about 10,000,- 
000 cubic yards would also represent 
the production for 1939 with that in 
1938 at a somewhat lower figure. 

“The association, due to small staff 
and facilities, has not done as much 
work in collecting industry information 
of the type just cited as is believed 
would be desirable. Data on total pro- 
duction, the distribution of production 
as between regularly established oper- 
ators and contractors and information 
with respect to trends in the method of 
production (i.e., central mixing or 
transit mixing) would appear to be of 
value. ... 

“The planning of our major engi- 
neering activities is delegated to the 
Technical Problems Committee. That 
committee, in turn, delegates the con- 
duct of work planned by it to various 
working committees and to the director 
of engineering. A principal working 
committee is that on the general sub- 
ject of standards. Three additional 
committees, subordinate to the Stand- 
ards Committee, have to do with the 
development of standards for truck- 
mixers and agitators. 

“The staff of the Engineering Divi- 
sion devotes its principal time to mis- 
cellaneous problems which arise from 
time to time. Numerous communica- 
tions are received from member com- 
panies and from users of concrete re- 
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questing information on specifications, 
test methods, methods for designing 
concrete, industry practices in one re 
spect or another, or presenting some 
problem which requires conferences 
with some of the many bureaus in 
Washington or with local specification 
bodies. It is difficult to give an ac- 
counting of such activities. Neverthe 
less, we consider them as representing 
one of the principal justifications for 
the existence of the division. We wel 
come and solicit requests for our serv- 
ices. 

“In spite of the predominance of 
miscellaneous work of the nature re 
ferred to, the association has found the 
time to carry out a number of specific 
activities which, we are sure, have been 
of benefit to the industry and have been 
responsible in a large measure for the 
recognition of ready-mixed concrete in 
the construction field. 

“Specifications —Unquestionably the 
most important activity of the associa 
tion has had to do with coéperating in 
the preparation of specifications. One 
of our first efforts was, as you will re 
member, that of inducing the American 
Society for Testing Materials to prepare 
a specification for ready-mixed concrete. 
That specification was first issued in 
1933 and has been revised from time 
to time since then. To keep it in line 
with current practice has required the 
continuing attention of representatives 
of the industry. Still further revisions 
are under discussion. That specification 
has been a most potent influence in 
guiding practices in various localities. 

“The report of the Joint Committee 
on Specification for Concrete and Rein- 
forced Concrete is about to be pub 
lished. Included in it are requirements 
for ready-mixed concrete consistent 
with recommendations of the associa- 
tion. In the absence of facilities for a 
concerted action in arriving at recom- 
mendations it is difficult to visualize the 
nature of requirements which might 
have been included. 

“A number of opportunities have 
been afforded the association to make 
recommendations with respect to speci 
fications to various purchasing bodies 
such as state highway departments, 
cities and various Federal departments. 
As I reported to you last year, only 
three state highway departments are 
silent with respect to ready-mixed con- 
crete (Arizona, Idaho and Montana) 
and that situation may have been cor- 
rected during the year. 

“Standards for Truck-Mixers and 
A gitators—An important activity un 
dertaken by the association several years 
ago was that of the preparation of 
standards for equipment. The mem 
bership is sufficiently well-informed on 
that subject that it requires little dis 
cussion. Briefly, a tentative standard 
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and recommended practice covering 
truck-mixers and agitators of the re- 
volving drum type was issued in 1937. 
Those recommendations have been in- 
corporated with only minor changes in 
most of the outstanding specifications, 
such as those which have just been men- 
tioned. Since the promulgation of 
those tentative standards, consideration 
has been given to similar recommenda- 
tions covering truck-mixers and agita- 
tors of the revolving-blade type. Ten- 
tative standards and recommended 
practices for that type of equipment 
were issued by the association in August 
of this year as a result of action taken 
by the board of directors at its meeting 
held in New York in June. 

“During the year there have also 
been before us for discussion recom- 
mendations covering the operation of 
the inclined, conical-drum type of 
truck-mixer and agitator. Those rec- 
ommendations have been subjected to 
close study and extensive discussions 
but no final action was taken with re- 
spect to them during 1939. 

“It was evident to all having to do 
with the preparation of standards for 
truck-mixers and agitators that the is- 
suing of two or three independent rec- 
ommendations from the association 
would lead to confusion. As a result 
there was prepared, during 1939, and 
submitted for consideration of appro- 
priate committees at this convention, a 
single specification covering all the 
more important types of truck-mixers 
and agitators now used by the industry. 
That proposed combined specification 
was the subject of discussion of a joint 
meeting of the board of directors and 
of Technical Committees of the asso- 
ciation held on January 16. . . 
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“Publications —During the current 
year the association has issued no pub 
lications, although it has continued to 
distribute, on request, a large number 
of those which have been prepared in 
earlier years. Among our “best sellers” 
are our reprints of the American Society 
for Testing Materials Standard Specifi 
cations for Ready-Mixed Concrete; the 
bulletin on Proportioning of Concrete 
for Strength, Durability and Imperme- 
ability by A. T. Goldbeck of the Na 
tional Crushed Stone Association; the 
paper on Merchandising Designed Con 
crete by H. F. Thomson; the paper on 
Economics of Ready-Mix Versus Job 
Mix Concrete by R. L. Bertin reprinted 
from the Proceedings of the American 
Concrete Institute; the paper, 4 
Study of the Economics of High 
Strength Concrete in Building Con 
struction, by Frank E. Richart, first 
presented before our convention and 
later presented before the American 
Concrete Institute and reprinted trom 
the Proceedings of that organization; 
and the bulletin on Estimating Quan 
tities for Concrete by myself. 

“We have cooperated in the prepara 
tion of at least one publication dealing 
with ready-mixed concrete which ap 
peared last year in the Pir anp Quarry 
Hanpsook and which will be reprinted 
this year in slightly revised form. The 
general discussion of the industry in 
that article was prepared by Messrs. P. 
J. Freeman, Arthur A. Levison and H. 
F. Thomson. I prepared the section on 
‘Specifications.’ 

“Miscellaneous Activities. As 
pointed out previously it would be im- 
possible to give a complete account of 
our many miscellaneous activities. 

(C mtinued on page 83) 





Left to right, Seated: G. K. Viall, A. E. Miller, M. Mills, and B. T. Devine, all of the Chain 
Belt Company. Standing: H. F. Thomson, General Materials Company, St. Louis. 
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mpany's office is located in the corner of the plant building. 


left background. 





The aggregate storage, handling and processing department is in the 


Pioneer Products Manufacturer Quick 
To Adopt Improved Production Methods 


NE of the first to offer concrete 
lilding units in quantity in 
great Middle Western terri- 
Ideal Cement Stone Company, 
Nebraska, has retained its high 
osition in this industry by an 
to new developments in manu- 
processes, sound merchandis- 
iples and a high-grade prod- 
s company has had a progres- 
sperous history. Its manage- 
always kept its equipment up 
eficiency and has never hesi- 
make complete changes in 
n the light of technological 
It starts 1940 with new 
and productive capacity, 

e quarters and with the mo- 
of one of its best years behind 


aggregates used in this plant 
ved by railway, graded sand 
gravel coming from Platte 
s and cinders from the Omaha 
the Nebraska Power Company. 
unloaded by a Byers electric 
h a %-cubic yard bucket into 
sor the three plant bins. The 
ilso sells aggregates, and two 
bins are used for truck load- 
other 2-compartment bin is 
ill the plant operations. The 
ire screened, the oversize going 
ble-roll crusher, and are then 
d by the crane into the plant 
ded. 
the plant bin is a l-cubic yard 
measuring larry on over- 
Stairs attached to this larry 
he operator to reach the bin 
rs and see inside the batcher to 
ight measurement. This larry 
Stearns plant mixers which 
A 14-cubic 


block machines. 
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foot mixer serves an old Ideal face- 
down machine which now makes rock- 
face blocks, bush-hammer blocks and 
4-inch solid blocks for fireplaces. This 
mixer also supplies an Anchor stripper 
block machine which is now seldom 
used. 

An Ideal 21-cubic foot mixer supplies 
the No. 7 Stearns Joltcrete automatic 
block machine which is used to make 
8- and 12-inch blocks and all the spe- 
cials, end blocks, partial blocks, etc. 
This machine makes one 12-inch or 
two 8-inch blocks at one time. 

The new Stearns 28-cubic foot mixer 
feeds the large No. 9 Stearns Joltcrete 


block machine on which 3-, 4-, 8- and 
12-inch blocks are made. This machine 
makes at one time two 12-inch, three 
8-inch, six 4-inch or eight 3-inch blocks. 
This mixer has the new geared-head 
motor drive which eliminates exposed 
gears, jack-shaft, clutch, and pulley. It 
is also equipped with interchangeable 
hardened-steel bar-type liners. 

In this plant there are also a number 
of machines for making various other 
products. Six additional mixers are 
used to supply these machines. An R 
& L joist machine installed three years 
ago makes 8- and 10-inch joists up to 
20 feet in length. The other machines 





The large block machine on which 3-, 4-, 8- and 12-inch blocks are made. Hinged racks on 
car are lifted out of the way while loading. 
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A partial view of the production department showing the two new automatic vibrated-block 


machines. 


are used to make chimney blocks, frac- 
tional face blocks, concrete bricks, etc. 
A wide range of molds are used for the 
manufacture of dimension stone, in 
cluding coping, sills, lintels, etc.. but no 
trim stone is made. A Thor pneumatic 
tamper 1s used to make the trim and 
ornamental stone. Bird baths, lawn 
seats, flower vases, sun dials, stepping 
stones, garden furniture and other orna- 
mental concrete products are also made. 

Blocks are loaded from the machines 
on Chase rack cars with hinged racks 
which are lifted up out of the way 
while the lower racks are being loaded. 
A hook on a counterweighted-pulley ar 
rangement holds the racks. Barrett lift 
trucks are used to haul some of the 
other products, including joists and 
trim stone. 

All the products are subjected to low- 
pressure steam curing in a row of sin- 
gle-ttrack kilns, arranged on either side 
of a long tunnel. These have storage 
space for about 114 day’s production or 


Tunnel to kilns is behind cars at right. 


about 200 carloads. The use of many 
small kilns makes it possible to fill each 
one quickly, getting the steam on the 
blocks sooner than if large kilns were 
used. Roller-conveyors are used to 
move the cured products from the kilns 
to outdoor storage piles. From 30,000 
to 100,000 blocks and large quantities 
of other products are kept in yard stor- 
age. The company owns six delivery 
trucks which are kept in a concrete- 
block garage in which there is also a 
repair shop. 

Ordinarily a 12-man crew operates 
the plant. Two men operate the No. 
9 Joltcrete, one man the No. 7 Joltcrete, 
one the hand stripper, one the face- 
down machine and two the mixers. 
There are also five kiln and yard men. 
The size and allocation of the force is, 
of course, subject to considerable varia- 
tion due to the extremely wide range of 
the products. 

The company’s product goes into all 
manner of construction—residences, in- 
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dustrial and commercial buildings, su 
perstructure, foundation and back-up. 
The company can supply a complete 
concrete house up to the roof joists. No 
contracting or architectural work is 
done by the company but prospective 
customers are put in touch with con- 
tractors, architects, etc. Messrs. Peter 
son and Johnson, executives of the Ideal 
company, were quick to see the advan- 
tages of the new vibration process of 
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* “Star” CONCRETE BLOCKS> 


Meet the requirements of the most 
exacting architects and builders. 


Waterproof 


Maximum 
Strength 


Finest 
Appearance 





Vibrated Under 
Pressure 


THEY COST NO MORE 
Be fair to yourself, compare! 


*IDEAL CEMENT STONE CO.+ 


31st and Spaulding Sts. KE 0456* 
FR ITH III IIAP AAIAADE 


eeeeerees ores S| 
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A typical advertisement used by the com- 
pany in local newspapers. 


block manufacture and tested out their 
market by offering first the output of 
the No. 9 Joltcrete machine. So quick 
was the response of architects and build 
ers that greater manufacturing capacity 
immediately became necessary, result 
ing in the installation of a second Jolt- 
crete, a Model 7. 

“The finer quality and appearance of 
the vibrated blocks,” says Mr. Johnson, 
“are so apparent that even casual pass 
ers-by have stopped to examine them 
on many jobs, making the comment ‘I 
never before saw such nice concrete 
blocks. They are impressed by the 
pleasing texture and clean-cut appear- 
ance produced by the sharp edges and 





At left is the I-cubic yard volumetric measuring larry for aggregates and some of the mixers into which it feeds. 
foot mixer with its geared-head motor drive. 
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At right is the new 28-cubic 
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iolding of the blocks. 


laboratory tests, showing load- 


¢ capacities of over 1,600 pounds 
ire inch (gross area) and ab- 


ity standard 


a 


less than 5 per cent. are 
there is always further fav- 
action. 
blocks are made 
ck of cement. All blocks made 
loltcrete machines have hand 


nd mortar grooves all the way 


t both front and back edges. 


‘he Joltcrete machines have effected 


ng in labor cost and, also, our 


costs have been reduced.” 


ympany’s selling methods are 


rn as its manufacturing proc- 


ng 


uses practically every accepted 
medium except billboards. 


The company's office which is also an exhibit of its products. 
president of the company was unfortunately vacationing in Florida when this picture was taken. 

V. Johnson, vice-president, and other members of the organization are shown at work. 
This view of the storage yard shows the large stock of the various products made. 


Every Sunday it runs an advertisement 
on the building page of the newspaper. 
It uses job signs and exhibits at build- 
ing shows and similar expositions. Its 
printed matter, constantly and intelli- 
gently circulated among builders, archi- 
tects, industrialists, bankers and others 
interested in construction, is far above 
the average of that used by concrete- 
products manufacturers. One mailing 
folder, printed in red and black, shows 
its 3-, 4-, 8- and 12-inch Joltcrete blocks, 
with superimposed diagrams calling at- 
tention to the uniform texture, the true 
lines of the units resulting in that 
straight horizontal mortar joint that ma- 
sons insist upon, the continuous mortar 
groove, the easy hand hold and other 
features. The product is trade-marked 


Charles Peterson, 





“Star” blocks, and wherever advertised 
the point is stressed that the blocks are 
vibrated under pressure. 

Another well-printed folder displays 
the plant’s line of ornamental concrete. 
This department has always been an 
important factor in the Ideal company’s 
business. In this division the R & L 
lightweight joists are made, as well as 
sills and lintels. 

The Ideal Cement Stone Company 
was founded in 1906 by N. J. Peterson 
and Charles Peterson, who is now presi- 
dent. A. V. Johnson, now vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer, joined the company 
in 1913. Upon the death of N. J. Pet- 
erson in 1927 his son, Earl W. Peter- 
son, became secretary of the company. 

The original plant was equipped with 
two Ideal hand-tamp machines, each 
producing about 200 blocks daily. In 
1908 an Ideal power tamper was in- 
stalled. Additional power tampers were 
installed from time to time as demand 
increased until a total of 11 or 12 were 
in use, each making 500 blocks daily. 
In 1918 some of these machines were 
moved into another plant in the south- 
ern section of the city which was then 
growing rapidly. In 1929 two Anchor 
semi-automatic tampers were put into 
service and these were used until the 
two new Stearns Joltcrete machines 
went into service late in 1939. Together 
these are producing about 6,500 stand- 
ard blocks daily. When business in this 
grain-belt metropolis began to fall off 
during the depression the south-side 
plant was given up and all production 
centered in the main plant. 





Concrete Silo Makers 
Discuss Standards 


More rigid standards, leading to 
higher quality and resistance to absorp- 
tion, was the theme of the annual meet- 
ing of the National Association of Con- 
crete Silo Manufacturers held Decem- 
ber 4 and 5 at the Palmer House, Chi- 
cago. 

Speakers included Paul Woodworth, 
Portland Cement Association; and D. 
G. Miller, senior drainage engineer, U. 
S. Department of Agriculture. 

The organization elected F. L. 
Christy of the Marietta Concrete Cor- 
poration, Marion, Ohio as its presi- 
dent, succeeding W. W. Gurney of the 
Madison Silo Company, Winona, Min- 
nesota. Z. W. Craine of Craine, Inc., 
Norwich, New York, was again named 
secretary and treasurer. 


Larson Cement Products Company, 
Omaha, Nebraska, has installed a new 
Stearns Clipper Stripper equipped with 
power feeder, power tamper, power 
strip, power strike-off and off-bearer. 
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Many Original Methods Are Used 
By This Concrete Producer 
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A general view of the yard of the S. H. Bacon Materials Company with concrete batching 
plant at right. A truck-mixer is coming out of the gate at left. 


T rare intervals the writer en- 
counters a plant which is full 
of ingenious time-, labor-, and 

cost-saving ideas and devices. Such an 
operation is that of the S. H. Bacon 
Materials Company, which operates a 
modern building-material yard and 
ready - mixed -concrete plant in Los 
Angeles, California. This yard and 
plant combine beauty with utility and 
everything connected with them shows 
signs of careful planning and thorough 
engineering. All the equipment used 
is new and of the best available type 
and there are none of the home-made 
crudities which in so many plants de 
tract from operating 
appearance. 

The owner of this progressive or 
ganization is S. H. Bacon, who per 
sonally supervises 


efficiency and 


preduction, - sales, 





Center above: The mixer body is shown being lifted off the truck chassis. Left: 


and the other departments of the busi- 
ness and who is to a large extent per- 
sonally responsible for the design of 
this model yard and plant and many 
of the original methods used. Mr. 
Bacon has had a wide experience both 
in producing and selling building ma- 
terials. He was in charge of sales for 
the Belvidere Gravel Company and, 
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when this was purchased in 1927 by 
the Owl Truck and Materials Com- 
pany, he moved into the sales depart- 
ment of that organization. In 1933 
Mr. Bacon left this company and 
opened a small material yard in South 
Gate, a suburb southeast of Los An 
geles. Early in 1938 the present yard, 
warehouse and office were built at 2070 
Randolph Street in Los Angeles. The 
ready-mixed-concrete batching _ plant 
was put in operation in May, 1939. 
The S. H. Bacon Materials Company 
has supplied all the materials for many 
large building jobs. 

Sand and gravel are delivered in the 
company’s trucks from the bunkers of 
cooperating aggregate-producing com 
panies and dry-batched aggregates are 
At the 
time of the writer’s visit 20,000 cubic 
yards of aggregates was being delivered 
for the new Swift & Company plant in 
Vernon, a suburb of Los Angeles. This 
job will be finished up with 1,000 cubic 
yards of ready-mixed concrete. Or 
dinarily most of the concrete produced 
is used in building of all types as the 
company is in a growing industrial sec 
tion of the city and near a number of 
growing residential 


handled in the same manner. 


sections. Some 
concrete is also sold for road and curb 
construction. 

On the side of the yard facing the 
main street is the modern office build 
ing, which is constructed of wood and 
stucco. This building is attractively 
finished inside and has private offices 
in addition to the yard offices. 

The warehouse is also pleasing in 
appearance and is built of wood with 
corrugated-metal siding and_ roofing 
and a concrete oor and foundation. 
Here are stored the various building 


materials sold by the company — ce 
ment, wire mesh, metal lath, plaster 
board, lime, etc. The floor of this 





The dump and mixer bodies in position on the hydraulic 


jacks. Right: The dump body being lowered into place on the truck chassis. 


February, 1940 
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Left: Operator starting a load of cement on its way. Center: Operator and cement arriving at batching floor. Right: 
cement from car into truck-mixer loading spout. 


ng is at truck-bed level to facill- 

ding. One man takes care of 

irehouse and operates the con- 
itching plant. 

Concrete operations were begun with 

Knox 3'4-cubic yard mixers on 

Fy V-8 trucks. One of these mixers 

.anently mounted on a 10-wheel, 

drive chassis built around a Ford 

by the Likens Manufacturing 

Company. The other two mixers are 

ited on Ford chassis equipped 

the Likens system for replacing 

hem with 7-cubic yard dump bodies. 

ew 4-cubic yard Blaw-Knox 

have just been ordered. These 

be mounted on Ford V-8 trucks 

{| with Likens dual, chain- 

rear axles and Brown-Lipe 

ssions with 12 speeds forward 

All these trucks have 

20-inch tires and Heil 

hoists. The trucks are oper- 

th the regular single-rear-axle 

under ordinary conditions. The 

onnecting the two rear axles 

stalled only when deliveries are 

ide over rough terrain. 

interchangeable truck 


n reverse. 
15- By 


bodies 










are fastened to the frames by two pins, 
one on each side. The mixer bodies 
have pins at their front ends so their 
rear ends can be elevated for discharg- 
ing their contents. The dump bodies 
have pins at the rear for rear discharge. 
The same Heil hoists operate both 
bodies and the hoists remain on the 





The aggregate gates and batcher with 5- 
beam scale and water valve at left. 


chassis. The change-over from dump 
body to mixer body is made in less 
than 20 minutes by means of three sets 
of four hydraulic jacks each at one end 
of the yard. The procedure is simple. 


a : 
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Send being dumped from telescoped trailer body into the batching-plant hopper by the 
truck hoist. 
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Operator dumping 


The truck is backed between two pairs 
of jacks which are raised until the body 
is lifted sufficiently for the 2 pins to be 
removed. The body is then raised 
enough so the truck can run out from 
under it. The truck chassis is then 
backed under the mixer body, the pins 
are inserted, the jacks lowered and the 
truck is again ready for use. The use 
of three sets of jacks makes it possible 
to change either of, or both, the con- 
vertible trucks at any time and releases 
two expensive trucks for other work 
when there is a slackening in one type 
of work. These five trucks, including 
the two interchangeable units, can be 
used in the following combinations: 
one dump and four mixer trucks, two 
dump and three mixer trucks, or all 
five mixer trucks. 

In addition, the company also has 2 
Ford 10-tired dump trucks with dual 
chain-driven rear axles which pull 
trailers, each provided with a roll-off 
body and mounted on 4 dual-tired 
wheels. The loaded trucks and trailers 
are driven to the job, where the trailer 
is uncoupled and the material in the 
ll-ton truck body is dumped. The 
trailer is then recoupled to the truck 
and the loaded trailer body, which is 
smaller than the truck body, is rolled 
from the trailer or chassis into the 
empty truck body. The trailer chassis 
is then uncoupled from the truck and 
the contents of the 10-ton trailer body 
are dumped by the hoist mounted on 
the truck. The trailer chassis is then 
recoupled to the truck, its body is re- 
turned to place on it, and the outfit is 
ready to return for another load. This 
procedure may sound somewhat com- 
plicated but actually only a few min- 
utes more time is required to dump 
both bodies than would be required 
to dump an ordinary truck. With this 
system the expense and nuisance of 
having a hoist on the trailer with the 
necessary connections are eliminated. 
The loads can be discharged in tight 
places were a trailer could not be 
dumped. The 21-ton load which can 
be hauled with one truck and one man 
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is also important in this area of low- 
priced gravel, where a slight reduction 
in haulage cost may convert losses into 
prohts. 

The company also has 3 flat-rack 
trucks which are used for delivering 
wall-board, lath, reinforcing steel, etc. 
One of these has a body, also devised 
by the Likens Manufacturing Company, 
which is convertible into a dump body, 
and is equipped with a Heil hoist for 
dumping. This dump body has hinged 
sides and a tail gate which can be 
dropped level to form a flat body. 

All the trucks were built around Ford 
V-8 motors, cabs and chassis by the 


~ - -SHBACON MATERIALS CO. we 
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Top: The truck and trailer bodies in their regular positions. 


telescoped into the truck body. Bottom: 


February, 1940 


Likens Manutacturing Company, which 
also devised the telescoping-body system 
and supplied all the trailers and bodies. 
In this process extra-strong frames were 
built, new rear ends were added and 
many other improvements made to con- 
vert the trucks into heavy-duty hauling 
units. 

Several months ago all these trucks 
were converted for the use of butane 
gas as fuel. This gas, which is a waste 
product of oil refineries, has been used 
for this purpose on the Pacific Coast to 
a growing extent over a period of years, 
especially by long-distance haulers. This 
conversion consisted of the replacement 


¥ 
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Center: The trailer body 
Rolling the trailer body back into place. 
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One of the 3!/2-cubic yard truck-mixers being 
loaded with aggregates. The cement spouts 
are in the foreground. 


of the gasoline carburetors and fuel 
tanks by new ones. According to Mr. 
Bacon, the use of this gas has given 
the trucks 15 per cent. more power, 
which has reduced delivery time to an 
appreciable extent. Fuel costs have 
been cut more than 40 per cent. and 
crank-case dilution has been eliminated. 

The butane gas is compressed into a 
liquid at the refinery and is delivered 
in special tank trucks, from which it 
is pumped into a 1,500-gallon surface 
tank in the company’s yard. From this 
tank it is transferred to the truck fuel 





The new batching plant showing truck-mixer 
being loaded. 


tanks, where it builds up pressure and 
goes to the carburetor as a dry gas. 

All repairs to the trucks and other 
haulage equipment are made in the 
company’s well-equipped garage and 
repair shops. Several spare Ford en 
gines for the trucks are .kept on hand 
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delays when engines need 


ikens Manutacturing Com- 
designed and built the simple 
nt concrete batching plant. 

mixer trucks an ouput of 
yards of concrete per hour is 
ined on comparatively short 


gravel are hauled in the 
dump trucks from the bunk- 
roducing companies and are 
into a 12-ton steel hopper 

h they are removed by a 50- 
vuucket elevator. An air-ham- 
truck hopper keeps the sand 
king when damp. Four dif- 
es of aggregates are dis- 








Left: 


charged into the four compartments of 
the 250-ton steel bin by means of a re- 
volving spout which is controlled by a 
cable from the batching floor. From 
these compartments they pass through 
lever-operated slide gates into the 2- 
cubic yard weigh batcher, which is 
equipped with a 5-beam Fairbanks 
scale and a tell-tale dial. Aggregates 
are discharged into the truck-mixers 
through a clam-shell gate and spout. 
Sacked cement is now being used, 
but it is Mr. Bacon’s intention to install 
a bulk-cement-handling system, which 
is expected to reduce considerably the 
present loading time of two minutes 
by eliminating one of the two stops 
made by the trucks. Now the required 
number of sacks for each batch are 
loaded on a platform car running on 
an incline from the warehouse to the 
batching floor. This car is operated by 


waATERia 
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gas being loaded into tank of a truck-mixer which can be converted for sand-and- 


gravel delivery. 
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The 30-foot concrete tower in operating position. 
truck. Above: The tower folded down on the truck for removal to another location. 





Bucket is operated by hoist on 


a P & H hoist driven by a %-horse- 
power electric motor through a cable. 
Two stanchions, which brace the sacks, 
are then removed and the cement is 
dumped through a spout on the top of 
the aggregates in the  truck-mixer. 
When there is a steady demand for one 
type of mix, 16 sacks are brought up 
on the car each trip and the required 
amount of cement is dumped into a 27- 
cubic foot hopper from which it is 
loaded into the mixer body. This 
method reduces to some extent the time 
lost by the trucks in making two stops 
for loading. Water is measured in a 
150-gallon tank with an automatic in- 
take valve. The water is discharged 
into the truck-mixer through a 4-inch 
pipe. The mixer water tank is used 
only when additional water is found 
to be necessary at the job. 

The latest addition to the company’s 
already unique collection of equipment 
is a portable concrete tower which can 
be moved quickly from one job to an- 
other and which eliminates the neces- 
sity for a contractor to erect his own 
tower. With this tower concrete can 
be delivered to a customer at any ele- 
vation up to 20 feet within 30 minutes 
after the tower arrives on the job. The 
30-foot steel tower is so constructed 
that, when not in use, it can be swung 
on a pivot into a horizontal position on 
the truck. The %-cubic yard skip 
bucket is operated by a Hercules hoist 
mounted on the truck. This tower was 
designed and built by the Likens Manu- 
facturing Company. 





In the sand-and-gravel business for 
the past quarter century, the Northern 
Gravel Company of West Bend, Wis- 
consin is razing its old plant. In its 
stead will rise new, modern all-steel 
structures and considerable new equip- 
ment will replace older machinery. 
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Convention from page 75 
However, a mention of some of them 
may be of interest. 


“(a) Moisture Determinations of 
Sand and Gravel.—A member company 
of the association located in Washing- 
ton desired to develop information with 
respect to variations in moisture con- 
tent which would occur in sand and 
gravel under various conditions. His 
truck-mixers are loaded at several dif- 
ferent points. Under one set of cir- 
cumstances the materials were obtained 
direct from a sand-and-gravel yard, the 
bins of which are loaded with materials 
dredged from the river. Under another 
set of conditions he transports sand and 
gravel from such yards to outlying 
plants. Information on the amount of 
water which would drain out during 
the transportation was of interest, as 
well as information on the magnitude 
and uniformity of the moisture content 
at the different points. Two compre- 
hensive investigations were conducted 
in codperation with this association and 
utilizing facilities of the National Sand 
& Gravel Association at the University 
ot Maryland—one during February, 
March and April and another during 
June, July and August. Valuable in 
formation was ebtained which will be 
made available to the membership as 
soon as it can be compiled in form suit- 
able for distribution. The out-of-pocket 
cost of conducting this investigation 
was defrayed by the member company 
in question. 

“(b) Tests of Concrete Mixers.—A 
limited number of tests were made of 
the proportions and strength of con 
crete from different points in the batch 
of a truck-mixer. The ratio of mortar 
to coarse aggregate and the 28-day 
strengths of laboratory-cured specimens 
were determined. These tests are not 
sufficiently comprehensive to justify dis- 
tribution, but they do point the way to 
an important 
should be made. 

“(c) A.C.I. Committee 614. 
the year the association has continued 
its examination of the Proposed Recom- 
mended Practice for Measuring, Mix- 
ing, and Placing Concrete prepared by 
a committee of the American Concrete 
Institute, the membership: of which in 
cludes several members..of* the associa- 
tion. * 


investigation which 


During 


“As uncorrelated as the activities of 
the association may appear from the 
preceding report it can be demonstrated 
beyond any question that they have 
been of outstanding benefit in promot- 
ing the interest of the industry. A 
great deal of additional work on the 
engineering phases of the industry is, 
however, still required. 
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“The effect of length of haul is a 
perennial question. Information in 
that regard on which current specifi- 
cations are based was obtained some ten 
years ago. Since that time the char- 
acteristics of Portland cement, of mix- 
ing and agitating equipment and indus- 
try practices have changed. Current 
information comprehending modern 
conditions is badly needed. When that 
question is presented to us, as it fre- 
quently is, it is always embarrassing to 
base our answer on data which may be 
out-moded. A part of the question on 
the effect of the length of haul has to 
do with the effect of the temperature 
of aggregates and water on the char- 
acteristics of concrete. Available data 
are based on cements as they were 
manutactured ten or more years ago 
and information on modern cements is 
needed. 

“Methods of sampling for determin- 
ing the quality of concrete are inade- 
quately outlined. The association 
should lend its co6peration to commit- 
tees of organizations such as the Amer- 
ican Society for Testing Materials in 
arriving at a satisfactory method. 

“There is a general feeling among 
members of the industry that the lapse 
of time between mixing and placing 
which occurs in the ready-mixed-con- 
crete industry has a beneficial effect on 
the characteristics of concrete and par- 
ticularly on the tendency toward ‘initial 
shrinkage. We should determine 
quantitatively whether or not we are 
deceiving ourselves in that belief. 
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New Process Hastens 
Concrete Units Curing 


The Cemenstone Corporation of 
Pittsburgh reports that it has developed 
a process of hastening the curing of con- 
crete products. 

Concrete, using high-early-strength 
cement and 2 per cent. of calcium chlor- 
ide per sack of cement, is placed in 
steam-jacketed forms, maintained at a 
temperature of approximately 130 to 
150 degrees F. No unusual care is used 
in the control and placement of the con- 
crete. In forty-five minutes precast-con 
crete floor slabs approximately 5 feet in 
length are removed from the forms and 
handled as though they were many days 
old. Concrete blocks, similarly cured, 
are ready for use within the same time 
after pouring. 

The steam jackets and high-early 
strength cement are necessary to accom 
plish this result, but just as important 
is the action of the calcium chloride. 
Its greatest value is secured under these 
concreting conditions. Not only does 
calcium chloride have an accelerating 
effect in producing this early setting 
of the cement, but it undoubtedly plays 
an important part in the control of the 
volume changes occurring during the 
hardening period. 


 & 


MacPherson, research engi 


neer for the Mellon Institute and who 
was formerly on the research staff of 
the Portland Cement Association is con 
ducting many scientific studies affect 





A hopper for receiving a full load of truck-mixed concrete and dispensing it into wheelbarrows 
and carts as needed is a recent development of the Ransome Concrete Machinery Company, 
Dunellen, New Jersey. This allows the truck mixer to be dismissed immediately and become 
available for other jobs. The hopper has a center discharge equipped with two lever-operating 
double clamshell discharge gates which direct the flow of concrete into barrows or carts. 
The use of this hopper eliminates all possibility of segregation of aggregates and assures a 


uniform load of concrete for the job. 


In actual practice it is said to average a saving of at 


least one truck mixer on an average-sized job. 
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Concrete Price War 
Raging in Buffalo 


the ready-mixed-concrete sup- 
getting from $6 to $7 a cubic 
their product in most cities, 
New York, operators are re- 
be delivering it to the larger 
$3.90 to $4.60 a yard. 
because of an intensely com- 
tuation. All six of the Buffalo 
admit that at this price they 
in break even and some say 
price ought to be at least $1 a 
to allow even a slim profit. 
vhile, the big contractors need- 
sands of cubic yards of concrete 
ling jobs are standing on the 
and doing some cheering. 
buy the ready-mixed article 
st $1 a yard less than it would 
to mix it on the job. 
in the Buffalo ready-mixed 
industry are fully aware that 
ress would be better off if some- 
done to eliminate cut-throat 
ion. They would be only too 
some way could be found to 
companies together into an 
t to charge a reasonably uni- 
for their product. But ef- 
he direction of price fixing, 
in the field of building mate- 
iid bring down the wrath of 
eral Trade Commission. 
sult is that when big jobs come 
flalo, each bidder is so anxious 
the lowest possible price that 
thrown to the winds. Rumor 
it on one big job the contrac- 
tht specification ready-mixed- 
it a flat rate of $3.90 a cubic 
he cost of the cement in that 
| figures at $2.35. Added to 
the cost of the sand and gravel, 
itely 85 cents a ton, the cost of 
in getting the ingredients to- 
ind the cost of trucking it 
the streets. 
lay there is not a building con- 
n Buffalo who can afford not 
idy-mixed concrete, because the 
30 low. Many have said that if 
spective home owners realized 
1dy-mixed-concrete is so “cheap” 
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falo, it might provoke a wave of 
house building, to the dismay 
liers of other materials. 


® Truck-Mixer 


model truck-mixer manufactured 


ncrete Transport Mixer Company of 


the following new features: 
vorting and self-locking side-dis- 
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2. Corner fillets on interior of drum to 


eliminate build-up. 

3. Replaceable steel liner plates to preserve 
the original drum shell. 

4. Streamlined observation platform  op- 
tional on side of mixer to facilitate the ex- 
clusive visible mixing action. 

5. Two-speed power take-off to enable 
driver to regulate mixing or agitating speed. 

Three models are available. One has a 
1 cubic yard rating as a mixer, another 1% 
cubic yards, each having % cubic yard greater 
capacity as agitators. The third model is 
available only as a 2-cubic yard agitator. 


@ Block Machine 


A popular unit in the Miles line of modern 
concrete-products plant machinery is shown 
herewith. It is manufactured by the Miles 





Combination block machine. 


Manufacturing Company, Jackson, Michigan. 
This rapid producer of high-quality products 
consists of the Miles stripper machine, Miles 
automatic power tamper and Miles automatic 
measuring and feeding hopper. 


@ Paint 


The Bedard & Morency Mill Company, Oak 
Park, Illinois, is marketing a new product 
known as Porce-Tite—a white waterproof and 
fireproof paint which gives a white porcelain- 
like surface. The manufacturer recommends 
it for use on exterior or interior surfaces such 
as concrete, brick, concrete and cinder blocks, 
stucco, etc. When mixed to a mortar con- 
sistency Porce-Tite can be used for filling 
cracks or holes in all types of masonry. 

Porce-Tite contains no oil, casein or cement, 
but is a compound of inorganic materials, 
chemically treated to produce high water- 
proofing qualities. It is easily applied with 
brush or spray, sets in three hours and dries 
in twelve hours, producing a smooth hard 
surface which repels grease and dirt. Due to 
this surface it can be washed with paint clean- 














An All-Purpose Machine 


The Junior Stripper will turn out more 
blocks per man than any other hand-operated 
machine on the market... 200 per hour 
being easily maintained! Nor has quality of 
output been sacrificed for the sake of speed. 
Units are uniformly dense, true to shape, of 
uniform texture 

Hobbs block machines, Anchor tampers, 
Anchor Jr. strippers, Stearns power strippers 
and Joltcrete, Stearns mixers, and Cast Iron 
and Press Steel pallets Straublox oscillating 
attachments, etc. Repair parts for: Anchor, 
Ideal, Universal, Stearns, Blystone mixers 
and many others. 


ANCHOR CONCRETE MACHINERY CO. 


G. M. Friel, Manager Columbus, Ohio 




















Here’s the Machine That Does It 





KENT MACHINE CO. 


Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 
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STANDARD 


Wherever Concrete Pipe 


Are Made 




















R&L “CRESCENT Pipe Molds 
For Either Wet or Hand Process Manufacture 
Made in any length or diameter with either 
Tongue and Groove, Bell and Spigot or Plain 
Ends. 
Medium, Heavy and Extra Heavy Duty Forms 


Applying the ceramic paint to a masonry 


wall. 


ers and washing compounds without marring 


or destroying the finish. 


The new paint is a chemical ceramic, which 
bakes itself to the surface and is unaffected by 
st industrial acids or fumes. 


pos a ot inorg 


As it is com- 
ranic materials, 
traction tor vermin of 


there is no at 


any kind. A peculiar 








for Sewers and Culverts, Well Casing, Drain- 
age, Septic Tanks, etc. 


WRITE for Catalog and Prices. 


R&L CONCRETE MACHINERY CO. 
Kendallville, Indiana. 


For more than 35 years makers of dependable 
concrete pipe molds and pipe machines. 








feature is that it expands in setting, thus se 
curing a perfect bond to the surface. 
Used Stearns Power Block Machine, Anchor 


8 Bar Tamper, Anchor Jr. Stripper with At- 
tachments and Pallets. Also Electric Truck, 
Conveyor, Vibrating Table, Pallet Oilers, 
Bucket Drags and Stokers. 


PYRAMID BLOCK COMPANY 











National at 67th St. West Allis, Wis. 
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LESS DEAD WEIGHT 


COMMERCIAL CORED STEEL 
PALLETS ARE LIGHTER IN 
WEIGHT 


In one day’s production of two 
thousand 8” blocks, the plain 
pallet user handles approxi- 
mately 108,000 pounds more 
pallet weight than the cored 
pressed steel pallet user and 
88,000 pounds more pallet 
weight than the cored cast iron 
pallet user. Or equivalent in 
human effort to handling two 
carloads of material 


every 
day! 





THE COMMERCIAL SHEARING 


AND STAMPING CO. 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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THE Mode” TRUCK MIXER and AGITATOR 
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LOW INITIAL COST 





LOW MAINTENANCE COST 


Save money on your pro- 
duction costs by installing 
Chase Lift Truck Rack or 
Concrete Cars with Chase 
Patented Spring bearings 
—dust proof, oil retaining 
flexible boxings with roller 
bearings. Used and recom- 
mended in most of the 
concrete plants. 
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WRITE 
For Catalog and 
Special Low Prices 





Complete line of concrete 
block cars, decks, Lift Truck 
Racks, transfer cars, turn- 
tables, dump cars, etc. 











DRYER CARS & 
TRANSFER CARS 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


CHASE 





CHASE FOUNDRY & MFG. CO. 
= . — You Can't 
s Beat It for 
ta 
mize Economy 






















HERE’S NEWS! An 
expensive but pow- 
il hand-operated 
DOUBLE PRESS 
Concrete Block Ma- 
ne that makes high- 
strength building units 
t new low cost. 


Machines available for 
ny size or design of 
ck or brick desired. 
apacity up to 4 units 

r minute. 





Why tie up your mon- 
y in a high priced 
ichine, when you gan 
y a Double Press 
Machine that will do 
qual quality work! 


Patented 
Write Today for Facts 


MORTARLESS TILE MACHINE COMPANY, Inc. 
3328 San Fernando Road 


Los Angeles, Californid 
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CONCRETE 
EQUIPMENT 


INVESTIGATE 
BEFORE YOU BUY 


the PIONEER EQUIPMENT of the industry, not an 
experiment, but a proven 
success with which you are 
assured a larger production 
of high quality blocks at 
both a lower first cost and 
a lower operating cost, facts 
well worthy of your serious 
consideration. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


THE MILES MANUFACTURING CO. 


Dept. 20 
JACKSON, MICHIGAN 














THE KIRKHAM VIBRATOR 


Makes dense-strong-weather-proof 
concrete blocks 


Positive Vibration 
Compact Portable 
Economical operation from your light socket 
Plain wooden or steel pallets 


Mold boxes changed in a few minutes 


CONCRETE TRANSPORT MIXER COMPANY 


660 ROSEDALE AVE. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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BEADY 
MIXED 
CONCRETE 


WORLDS LARGEST MAMEACTURERS | 
OF CONTRACTORS EQUIPMENT 


YIUNLIBINUBU 









Only JAEGER Offers 
These Advantages-- 


DRIVE FROM THE TRUCK ENGINE THRU SHOCK-PROOF 
TRANSMISSION, VACUUM-CONTROLLED FROM CAB (a1 
separate engine drive if desired). 


DUAL-MIX DRUM produces higher strength concrete—as proved 
by the Hollister Tests. 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY OF 
THROW-BACK REVERSING BLADES—proved essential to a 


; ; THIS 68-PAGE DATA BOOK 
fast, thoro mix. 


FOR READY-MIXED PLANTS 
DUAL REVOLVING WATER SPRAYS spray to both ends of 


drum, insure faster, more uniform water distribution. Whether you are already operat- 


SYPHO-METER TANK insures accurate water control. —_ + Somes aan 4 wed 

ning to start one, you will find this 
RUST AND ABRASION-RESISTING ALLOY STEEL—lighter, book an invaluable guide and ref- 
stronger, longer lived. 


erence on modern truck mixer and 
RECOGNIZED LEADERSHIP—more concrete is sold with Jaeger 


agitator operation, compiled by the 
Truck Mixers than by any other method. world’s largest manufacturer—up- 
ro . — 9 ——— : ‘ to-date, authoritative, c lete. 
THE JAEGER MACHINE CO., Columbus, Ohio 7 eer 


THE JAEGER MACHINE COMPANY 
602 Dublin Avenue, Columbus, Ohio 
Gentlemen: 


We are interested in 1940 data on Ready Mixed 
Plants with Truck Mixers and Agitators, includ- 
ing set-up, operation, maintenance costs, selling 
of strength concrete, etc., as well as new devel 


opm<nts in mixer design. 


Name .... 





Address ..... 
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Multiplex 


MEANS more BUSINESS 


And the 


Concrete 


SUPER 
TAMPER 


is Engineered 


and Built 
to GET it 





sful business operations depend upon sus- 
ed PERFORMANCE—not claims. Years of 
ly and research by our engineers resulted in the 
tiplex Super Tamper—every part designed for 
ect performance in producing concrete blocks. 


heavy duty, all-steel welded machine makes 
g units with less tamping—reduced agitation of 
erial and less vibration insure longer life. Has 
tive and automatic feed control; is adaptable for 
nds of aggregates. 

















plex Super Tamper produces evenly finished 
uniform units in all standard sizes, up to 6 per 


PER TAMPER” Super Performance puts your 
ess on solid concrete foundations. 


* * * * * 


| or facts about our new screw paddle Multi- 
| <er—gives greater speed, more uniform mix. 
Write for 


| The your copy 
| Multiplex 
| CONCRETE 
| MACHINERY 


COMPANY 
ELMORE, OHIO 











‘‘We’re in this business to make money 
—and can do it with BLAW-KNOX 
TRUKMIXERS because they mix 


concrete faster 


. 5 


gand we get more 
trips per day”’ 


It's a comfortable feeling to have truck mixers working 
for you that perform 100% under all conditions. No break- 
downs—no worries. 


You make a profitable investment when you buy Blaw- 
Knox Trukmixers and agitators. 


24 
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START A NEW BUSINESS 


Make 
ZAGELMEYER 


Waterproof 
Concrete 


Blocks 


A Start May Be 
Made With as 
Little as $500.00 
The Zagelmeyer System produces a block that no 


other system can equal. Many good territories open. 
Write today for further information. 


Zagelmeyer Cast Stone Block Machinery Co. 
502 S. Henry St. BAY CITY, MICH. 





This shows one of our Multiple Molds for 
casting 8x8x16” concrete blocks. We manu- 
facture a complete line of Multiple Molds for 
blocks (both Rockface and plain), for brick, 
veneer blocks, etc. We are also owner and 
originator of the ZAGELMEYER SYSTEM 


of granite veneer for blocks. 




















HOTEL PHILADELPHIAN 


FORMERLY HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA 
DANIEL CRAWFORD, JR., MANAGER 
39th and CHESTNUT STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA 

Our courteous and competent staff will give you the 

utmost in friendliness, comfort and service. Conven- 


iently located to all stations, and only five minutes 
away from the heart of the business section. 
600 ROOMS each with bath from $2.50 up 


Lounge and Restaurants Unrestricted Parking to 3 A.M. 
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“PRODUCTION SPELLS PROFITS” 


THAT’S WHY JACKSON BRICK MACHINERY IS THE ANSWER 


28,000 Brick a day, capac- 
ity of the Model **A”’ 
Brick Machine. 

14,000 Brick a day, 
capacity of the 
Model **C” Brick 
Machine. 


UP TO 320 CONCRETE BRICK PER SACK OF CEMENT 
with strengths running as high as 3700 Ibs. p.s.i. and 
absorptions as low as 6.7% is being had by some 
producersusing Jackson & Church Brick Machinery. 
LOW COST INSTALLATION: NO PALLETS 
NEEDED: LOW MAINTENANCE COST, and 
producing brick that are uniform in size with 
clean cut, sharp edges and beautiful textures, 
either colored or plain. Will make brick 
from either light weight aggregates or 
sand concrete. 

DEMAND FOR CONCRETE BRICK is 
increasing every day, millions sold 
every year. Let us show you the 
profits that can be had when mak- 
ing them on Jackson & Church 

equipment. 
INVESTIGATE TODAY, get into pro- 
duction for the coming spring busi- 
ness. Our engineering department 
is at your disposal to assist you 


in your equipment selection and 
plant layout. 


Since 1881 
JACKSON & CHURCH CO. 
SAGINAW, MICH. 































A Salute to 


Ideal Cement Stone Co. 
of Omaha 





| cmeeertanoe to the Ideal Ce- 


Throughout the West. as elsewhere, 


ment Stone Co. on its latest forward step in architects and builders are asking for 
the installation of two Stearns Joltcrete Ma- Stearns Joltcrete Blocks. If you want 
chines. This pioneer products manufac- to profit by this growing demand, find 
turer (whose plant is described elsewhere in out more about the equipment re- 
this issue) has always striven to deliver to quired, whether it be large or small. 
its customers a product of unsurpassed qual- and what it costs. 


ity. It maintains that fine tradition by mak- 


ing Stearns Joltcrete Blocks available to the A S k A | fred N r ( ) | sen 


building industry. Thus it joins that grow- 


ing number of progressive products plants Olsen Sales ( OM pany 
in this territory equipped to serve their 205 Carroll St. Rock Rapids, lowa 


trade with the best in masonry units. “Someone Must Sell the Best” 
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NOW IS THE TIME to cash in on the growing building 
industry. Make this better building material — that cuts 
building costs at every step —the kind your builders 
demand and are waiting for. 





BIG EARNING POWER considering modest investment 
required. Quickly accepted by building trade wherever 
manufactured. Highest quality materials economically 


manufactured with small crew producing sales volume 
up to $300.00 per day. 


WE EQUIP YOU with a Line Production Machine — Your 
surplus aggregate enters at one end — finished products 
emerge from the other — You make light weight, scien- 
tifically designed units in more than 40 beautiful colors, 
shades and textures. 


YOU GET as Authorized Manufacturer in your territory 
the benefit of this company’s 35 years of development. 
research and engineering. All this will be at your dis- 
posal in assisting you in manufacturing and merchan- 
dising your products. 


INVESTIGATE THIS PROVEN manufacturing opportunity. 
Fill in the coupon today. Do this while your térritory is 
still open. Take your first step to manufacturing inde- 
pendence. Act now. 





W. E. DUNN MFG. CO. 
420 W. 24th St., 
Holland, Michigan, 


Show me through your free books all 
about this exclusive manufacturing oppor- 
tunity for me in this territory. 


Tell me where I can visit a nearby manu- 
facturing plant and see how better build- 
ings are being built for less with this 
permanent material. 








Name 


Address 


City Staie — | 
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“WHAT’RE YOU DOING UP THERE?” 
- THUNDERED THE FOREMAN 









() UR field engineers are interested 


in seeing that you get a full dollar's 


helping you select the most practical 
wire rope, they can often give you 


























worth of value out of every dollar you 
invest in wire rope. Most of their time 
is spent right out where the rope is 
used. There's no better place to keep 
in touch with wire rope performance. 

That's why these engineers are 
qualified to give you service that 1s 
both helpful and speedy. Besides 
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AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE 


valuable, money-saving tips on opera- 
tion. Be sure to take full advantage of 
their wide experience. 

American Tiger Brand Wire Rope is 
made in all constructions and grades. 
Our engineers can help you specify the 
type best suited to your job. Ask one 
of these men to call. 


EXCELLAY 
Sefforutd 
WIRE ROPE 


COMPANY 





Cleveland, Chicago and New York 


COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY 


San Francisco 


United States Steel Export Company, New York 


— 
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Readers and Advertisers Alike 
Prefer PIT AND QUARRY 


For nearly a decade Pit and Quarry has led the field in subscriptions among 
producers. Its popularity has grown constantly, its margin of lead increased 


steadily, not by any sudden bound due to special offers or inducements. Its 


volume of advertising in 1938 was definitely larger than that of any other paper 
in the field. 


The reason? At no time has Pit and Quarry compromised with its high edi- 
torial standards. It has held its editorial staff, and kept its field editor on the 
road, wearing out a car in one to two years. The illustrations have always 
been plentiful, the articles easy to read. 


Costly to do this? Yes, itis. But it has been worth the cost, for producers real- 
ize that Pit and Quarry has worked with them. And the high percentage of 
subscribers who renew their subscription attests their loyalty to a publication 
understanding their problems and working with them. 


The subscription price is still only one dollar for a full year’s service. If you 
are not already a subscriber, why not send in a dollar and learn why other pro- 


ducers find Pit and Quarry so valuable? The cost is small—the results so large 
—don’'t delay. 


Return This Coupon To-day—Start Your Subscription with the February issue 


Sc Seeeeeeasasuses 





PIT AND QUARRY PUBLICATIONS, 
138 So. Clark Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


Enclosed find remittance for which enter my subscription to Pit and Quarry for 


MSS 84 OF DO eee eee ee © 


a St er st Se er eo ee ree starting with the February issue. (Foreign add 
$1.00 per year.) 
Se ee ee ee ey Ere rere Tee Te Ter Ty Tee ee ree ree re a eee Ee 


CN SND a crs ca Lae aa A ebay SOS oA kA a sb ae HhR sae ARS es ada cde ceseaeabane wenn ses 
Ne a Em eS a a ae oe ee amie 


We Produce 


COGS EHO + 1 OSS HSEHSHE CHAS SESS SEOHSSE CESS SHESHROHOSEHESAEFSO SKC OCHO STHPESAHKROHBCSBR ECHO BSD OOOH ECR HD 
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We'll Send You — 


“ROPE DOPE’ regularly! 


“Rope Dope”’ is not an advertiring medium. It is a period- 
ical bulletin which explains simply and intelligently the 
highly technical phases of Wire Rope—its applications and 
uses ...There’s no obligation on your part—but a lot of 
valuable information in store for you. 


WIRE—WRITE~-or consult your Telephone Directory 


UNION WIRE ROPE CORPORATION 
2132 Manchester Ave. Kansas City, Mo. 











Still Going Up! 


The number of executives subscribing to PIT AND 
QUARRY rises steadily. 

Every month occasional readers decide to make the 
reading of PIT AND QUARRY a regular habit and so 
the list of paid subscribers grows. Why not make 
the same decision for yourself today and have the 
copies addressed to you personally? As an added 
means of preventing delay in receiving their copies 
many executives have PIT AND QUARRY sent to their 
homes, where it can be read at leisure and in comfort. 

PIT AND QUARRY is subscribed to by more than 
2,200 administrative and production executives— 
presidents, vice-presidents, general managers, super- 
intendents, engineers, chemists, production managers, 
etc. For years it has had more producer subscribers 
than any other paper reaching the non-metallic- 
minerals field. 

Whatever your company’s products may be, what- 
ever your personal responsibility may be, whatever 
industrial problems may interest you most, PIT AND 
QUARRY should be your choice for news, for descrip- 
tions of new plants, processes and equipment, and 
for practical discussions of the matters that vitally 
affect your business. 


The price is still $1 for one year. 


PIT AND QUARRY PUBLICATIONS 


538 South Clark Street Chicago, Ill. 


Publishers of Pit and Quarry Handbook and 
Pit and Quarry Directory 
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ROBINS MAKES 


Belt Conveyors 
Idlers 
Belts 

Bucket Elevators 

Screens 
Screen Cloth 
Feeders 
Bin Gates 
Hoists 
Grab Buckets 


and all their accessories 
Send for bulletins 





You can separate exact sizes with Robins GYREX, 


VIBREX and ELIPTEX Screens. Robins Screens 


sre fast, accurate and use but little power. 


ROBINS CONVEYING BELT COMPANY 


PRozinS 





15 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


Offices in principal cities. 











{ 
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SURE! | 
Ps BLAW KNOX 


\\ 


e 


ytiliz 
capacity—! m ge 
maximum ret 


my ronme na) 


Bulletin 1606 entitled Blaw-Knox Buckets for Contractors 





hat's why | use 


Re h and- 
relekel= 
ate) Bucket—big yareos 


\\ 
very day with fu 
ation of crane 
tting 


urn on 
e invest- F 


ment, too. 





shows how to select a bucket to secure the profitable dif- 


ference between peak and ordinary performance—it will 


be sent on request. 


® 
B 





BLAW-KNOX DIVISION of Blaw-Knox Company 


FARMER’S BANK BUILDING PITTSBURGH, PA. 


LAW-KNOX 
REHANDLING BUCKETS 





SAUERMAN LONG RANGE MACHINES 


MOVE MATERIALS FOR A FEW CENTS PER TON 








N deciding what type of equip- 

ment to adopt for any problem 
of excavating or stockpiling, con- 
sider the following good reasons for 
choosing a Sauerman machine: 


ae 
Re 
tem, 


Re 






(1) 


Sauerman machines dig, convey, and 


dump in a continuous automatic 


scraper han 
000-ton storage operation. 
rushed rock for 
(2) First cost is reasonable. 
(3) Operated by one man. 
(4) Maintenance is simple. 


As a result of the above features, 
Sauerman machines are able to 
handle wet or dry excavation and 
the storing and reclaiming of bulk 
materials at the lowest possible cost 
per cubic yard. Hundreds of lead- 
ing pit and quarry operators will 
testify to the truth of this state- 
ment. We’ll be glad to study your 
problem and tell you what a Sauer- 





man with small 


TWo tone ray man machine can do for you. 
el per day. 
WRITE FOR SAUERMAN BROS., INC. 
ATALOG 434 S. Clinton St., CHICAGO 














WARREN ASPHALT PLANTS 
HOT MIX 


COLD MIX 


oR - 


COMBINATION UNIT FOR BOTH TYPES 


CAPACITY DESIGN AND ARRANGE MENT 


TO MEET 
ANY REQUIREMENTS 


Designed and Built 
By 


WARREN BROTHERS ROADS CO. 


P. O. BOX 1869 





Boston Massachusetts 


Pit and Quarry 























BULLETINS 
Type H Blake 


aoe bate 1105 
Type TY Reduction ...... ; 2112 
Multi-Stage Reduction .. ; 113 


GOING BETTER THAN EVER! 


TRAYLOR 


TY REDUCTION CRUSHER 


Sustained and increasing sales of crushers come about for only 


one reason, and that is the intrinsic worth of the machines them- 
selves. 


Hundreds of operators have demonstrated to their entire satis- 
faction that the Traylor Type TY Reduction Crusher does more 
work, more satisfactorily, at less cost and 


at lower capital outlay 
than they have previously experienced. 





HERE’S A “HOT” TIP— 


Use a Traylor Type H Blake Jaw Crusher AHEAD of a Traylor 
Type TY Reduction Crusher and a Traylor-Stearns Multi-Stage Fine 
Reduction Crusher AFTER the TY. You'll have a set-up that will 
make anything you can sell—at unbeatable efficiency. Investigate 
this eritically—-send for all three bulletins or have our man in to 
talk it over! 


CTRAYLOR ENGINEERING & MANUFACTURING CO. 


ALLENTOWN. 


NEW YORK CITY 
3916 Empire State Bldg. 


CHICAGO 
815 One La Salle St. Bidg 


MAQUINARIA INTERNACIONAL, S. R. L., Av 


B. C. EQUIPMENT CO., LTD., Vancouver, B. C 
MANILA MACH, & SUPPLY CO., INC 


PENNSYLVANIA . 


SALT LAKE CITY 
101 West Second South St. 


LOS ANGELES 
919 Chester Williams Bldg 6311 
. Francisco I, Madero No. 17, Desp. 214, Mexico, D. F., Mexico 


SEATTLE 
22nd Ave., N. E 


. Canada 
+ Manila and Baguio, P. I 


Export Department—104 Pearl St., New York City. 


Foreign Sales Agencies: London, 


Lima, Sao Paulo, Rio de Janeiro, Buenos Aires, Santiago, Valparaiso 


. Autofagasta, Oruro. 








Heavy-Duty (etc...) and Low Head Type 
Complete stock of Replacement Parts Elbows 
and Fittings Carried for Prompt Shipment 

High efficiency—low op- 
erating cost — precision 
workmanship—wear-resist- 
ing, non-heating bearings 
even when operated un- 
der extremely high heads. 
WRITE 


KANSAS CITY 
HAY PRESS CO. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 





Sand and Gravel Pumps 





GYRATING SCREENS 
The Leader in Improved Screening 
Available in Many Standard Sizes 
For Any 


Aggregate Grading Job 


“It’s Guaranteed, without Reservation” 


SIMPLICITY ENGINEERING COMPANY 


DURAND, MICHIGAN 














McLanahan 
Equipment 


Single and double roll and jaw crushers, hammer mills 
conveyors, dryers, jigs, hoists,—complete portable, 


McLanahan & Stone Corporation 


Continuously in Business Since 1835 


Hollidaysburg, Pennsylvania 








, Super dry pans,—steel 
log washers and scrubbers, sand drags, revolving and vibrating screens, elevators, 


: semi-portable and stationary 
crushing, screening and washing plants for different capacities of any materials. 


12 HUSKY 
MODELS TO 
MEET YOUR 

NEEDS. 









with economical, 


efficient equipment 





The neavys duty features and 
many operating advantages built 
into these sturdy, powerful, fast, 


convertible shovels, Ne to 1% 
vards, will give you increased 
production at lower cost. Write 


for Catalog H-3 
BAY CITY SHOVELS, Inc. 
Bay City, Mich. 




















BAY CITY SHOVELS 
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their reports on the performance of Gardner- 
Denver class “HA” Horizontal Air Compressors, 
s have written a far better story than we could 
tell. In addition to their increased operating 
ciency, Gardner-Denver “HA” Compressors 
iso make possible substantial economies in 
intenance. Five-step clearance control regu- 
ion, with magnetic control governor, saves you 
ney by fitting air output to air needs exactly. 
fore you invest in any air compressor, get the 
mplete facts about Gardner-Denver class 
HA” Compressors. Write for our free bulle- 


Gardner-Denver Company, Quincy, Illinois. 
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GARDNER -DENVER 
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MANGANAL 


(REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE) 


Reclaim 


Roll Gyratory and Jaw Crushers 


Shovel and — Teeth 


MANGANAL Way 


(Cheaper and better than new) 
Many local distributors 
carry MANGANAL II to 1342 Manganese Nickel 
Steel Welding Electrodes, Applicator 
Wedge Bars & Hot Rolled Plate. 
Write for name of nearest MANGANAL dis- 
tributor and copy of our latest price list. 


STULZ-SICKLES CO. 


Sole Producers 


134-142 Lafayette St. 





NEWARK, N. J. 











Cut Crushing Costs 
the AMERICAN Way 





A uniform, cubical product—free from chips, slivers or slabs 
with high output at low cost can be yours if you let American 
Hammermills and Ringmills handle your crushing problems 
These powerful units, in sizes from 10 to 100 tons, per hour, 


effect economies in power and maintenance that insure extra 
profits. Ask for Complete Details! 


AMERICAN PULVERIZER COMPANY 





1245 Macklind Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 
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EFFICIENT 
TRANSMISSION MACHINERY g eEENANG 


CHAINS 
COLLARS 
COUPLINGS 

CLUTCHES @ Link-Belt Vibrating 
TAKE-UPS » TB po nti Be wana any 


greater volume at lower 


PAYS DIVIDENDS 
















SHAFTING cost. The vibration is 
uniformly distributed 

PULLEYS and maintained, me- 
chanically. The screen 

GEARS cloth surface is entirely 
unobstructed—no “dead” 

areas. Low in first cost — 

2 low in maintenance —an 


economical screen to oper- 
ate. It is a triumph of me- 
chanical vibration. Send 
for Book No. 1562. 
Link-Belt Company, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, In- 
dianapolis, Atlanta, San 
Francisco, Toronto,or any 
of our offices, located in 
principal cities. 7671 





Also belt idlers, 
spiral flights and 
troughs, boots, 
buckets, car pul- 
lers, portable 
loaders and con- 
veyors. 








Send for Literature 


The Jeffrey Manufacturing Company 


917-99 North Fourth Street, COLUMBUS, OHIO 




















reliable service and over-all economy TRAVELING | 


OR speedy operation, seuT LuniT 

the Jones Skip Hoist Drive has made a name for itself in a wide SWITCH 
variety of material handling service. These skip hoist drives are 
built as complete units by the Jones organization in several types 
with base to take any motor specified by the purchaser. They are 
equipped for all the modern protective devices such as cam or nut 
type limit switches, solenoid or disc type brakes and slack cable 
switches. The drives are single, double, or triple reduction Jones 
Herringbone Speed Reducers, built to stand up under the many 
years of pounding that a skip hoist drive has to take. The shafts 
are supported in roller bearings, with rolling action, rack generated 
gear and pinion teeth to insure easiest possible starting with low 
starting-peak loads. All reducer bearings and gears are automatic 
oil-bath lubricated. 


The Jones organization has an extensive file of information on 
skip hoist drive problems and will be pleased to work with you on 
any problems involving such applications 


W. A. JONES FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 
4441 Roosevelt Road, Chicago, Illinois 


SLACK 
CABLE 
SWITCH 





@ The view above shows a typical Jones Skip Hoist Drive 
installation while the view below shows one of the Jones 
units equipped with traveling nut type limit switch, motor 
actuated brake, and slack ote switch. 













































HERRINGBONE—WORM-—SPUR-—-GEAR SPEED REDUCERS 
CUT AND MOLDED TOOTH GEARS e V BELT SHEAVES 


ANTI — FRICTION PILLOW | Sele ¢) 7 PULLEYS 
FRICTION CLUTCHES © TRANSMISSION APPLIANCES 
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| 574 E. 78th St. 


ALLOY No. 


A super wearing Steel developed to resist the abra- 
sion and vibration of modern screening demands. 


“CLEVELAND” SCREENS 


A wire cloth of guaranteed accuracy backed by fine 
workmanship and an effort to satisfy. 


Available in Square Mesh and Rolled Slot. A trial 
will convince you of the superiority. 2 Mesh .162 Ga. 


Rolled Stet THE CLEVELAND WIRE CLOTH & MFG. COMPANY 








CLEVELAND, OHIO 





















| Cons k Down Ask for Bulletin 
on Crushing” . ) 


COSTS&, 


with the super-duty 
Roller Bearing DAY 
Crushers and Pulver- 
izers. Wide range of 
sizes available. 


"You Can’t Go Wrong in a Day” 


Made by the builders Pad hoe 
of the famous Brooks CRUSHER 


LOAD LUGGERS 


FG. CO. 
ED ery TENNESSEE 
7 / ~ For PRICE 
MEM® / QUALITY 


ERVICE 











| Send next 
nquiry on J ° 
perforated f Specify 
eo yar "STANDARD" 
SCREENS 


f ROUND-SQUARE-SLOTS 








Accurate Size—Less Blinding 
Longer Wear—Less Repair 


s We can Perforate up to |" Thick 
P LARGE STOCK OF RAW MATE- 
RIAL FOR QUICK SHIPMENT 


¥ Inquiries Promptly Answered 
j STANDARD STAMPING & 
Ly PERFORATING CO. 
i A 49th Place & Kedzie Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 











SCREENS 
CRUSHERS 
PORTABLE PLANTS 
CONVEYORS 





Get ne ii ‘ 
Serctan ELEV ATORS 
from the LOADERS 


Diamond Dealer 

in Your Locality 

COMPLETE PLANTS DESIGNED TO 
MEET YOUR REQUIREMENTS 


Write for literature 


DIAMOND IRON wORKS: 


AND THE MAHR MANUFA 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA, U.S. A. 
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Lewistown Foundry Products 
ARE 


Performance -lested 





BUCKET ELEVATORS 
REVOLVING SCREENS 
CRUSHERS DRY PANS 








Lewistown Foundry & Machine Co. 


Lewistown, Pa. 











SYSTEMS ENGINEERED 
TO YOUR NEEDS sp:0.:. 


Waldron engineers will want to know 
the nature of material to be moved, the 
distance involved, the capacity required. 
Their job is to give you most efficient 
performance at lowest cost. Talk to a 
Sprout-Waldron sales engineer. There's 
no obligation, and he may be able to save 
you money. Literature on request. 


SPROUT, WALDRON « co... 
137 SHERMAN ST. MUNCY, PA. 
ELEVATORS, CONVEYORS, POWER TRANSMISSION EQUIPMENT 














“I'm probably the youngest shovel operator that ever swung a 
dipper stick—but already PIT AND QUARRY is my favorite 
magazine."" 








Pit and Quarry 


























GRINDING MACHINERY » CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 
clear water pumps for general service. Also complete dredges with 
clude heavy-duty types and 
the largest or smallest opera- 

Write for Bulletins 


For hydraulic dredging, filling, sand and gravel production, hydraulic 
for cement, lime, ores, etc. | amare utpatene 
wvTvwvyv special alloy parts for severe 
tions, and for belt, motor, 
225 Broadway New York, N.Y. Morris Machine Works 


| 
ROTARY KILNS MORRIS 
conveying of slurry and other liquids containing abrasive materials, 
Dredging pump designs in- 
service. Types and sizes for 
F. a SMIDTH & CO. —_ oil or gasoline-engine 
Baldwinsville, N. Y. 

















Wf), ; IRE- Wire Rope-Weld- 


ing Wire - Flat Wire - 
Bare and Insulated Wiresand 
Cables - Wire Netting and 
Cloth. John A. Roebling’s 
Sons Co., Trenton, N. J. 
Branches in Principal Cities. 











ITENDRICK MANUFACTURING CO. 
sales Os tiga Glee Pies Consul 
a Telepkene Directory 
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FOR SA LE Save Up to 60% on Modern Equipment in Excellent Condition 


Two 6-ton Plymouth Locomotives, 3 Gauge ; , 2 ain po ge ry ia , 1 Brownho ist Crane 45’ Boom, 12-tons capacity 

. > > 24" Cs ‘ S—Portable gasoline drive from 0 to 30 cu. t rasoline 
One 6 ton Plymouth Locomotive 24” aus 6—Stationary gn from 450 to 1300 cu. ft 1—Little General Shovel and Crane, !2 yd. capacity 
Also several steam Corliss engines high pressure vasoline 


HYDRAULIC-PRESS BRICK 1—Bueyrus-Brie: paRouiwes BA 'Sor Boom 2% yd. —|—So-ton Browning steam Loco 


MP NY Bucket-Diesel. 1935. 1—25-ton Browning Steam Loco 
co A i—Lima Dragline, 70’ boom, 212 yard bucket BUCKETS 











7 i i Diesel. 1936 12—Clamshell, Dragline and Orange Teel 12g to 2 cubic 
1337 South Kingshighway M r 1—Link-Belt K-55 Dragiine 70’ boom, 21% yard vard 
St. Louis issouri bucket—gasoline, 1933 DERRICKS 
I we. © Lite og 3 agline, 80’ boom 2 yard i—Steel Stiff Les Derrick 60-tor capacity at 40° 
ae : radius with 8&7’ b 
1—Bueyrus Erie "43-8 “special Combination 2 yd. 4 imuvican''Rcei Stiff Lex, 10 Tons Capacity—100" 
, "4 ; . Booms. 
1 Bucyrus- Erie 43- -B Fe 60’ boom, 142 yd s—American Guy Derrieks—15 Ton Capacity—115’ 
t sts , boo 
“ " - 1—Bucyrus-Erie 37-B Dr agiine, 60’ boom, 11% yard masts, 100 n 
I oO R 7 A i Ek bucket—Diesel. 1938 HOISTS 
i’ a 4 2 1 Koehring Model 501 Combination Shovel and 6—Electric from 30 H. P. to 100 H,. P. single fou 
. ran (,asoline. ble and triple frum with and with« swingers 
“our . 7 Jeffrey single deck i- 1 Industrial Brownhoist 15-Ton Crane 60’ boom %—Gasoline from 15 to 80 H, P singie and double 
our new Xd. res sing : 
as ine arum 


brating Screens, complete with two 


motor Generator Sets. 5OTH AND GRAYS AVE. 
A T L A N T I C PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





SUPERIOR CEMENT CORPORATION 


Portsmouth, Ohio E Q U I P M E N 7 CORP . Tel. Evergreen 6363 












































x + x . — 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY FOR SALE BY OWNER COVERED HOPPER CARS, 50-TON 
25 & 35 ton Plymouth Gasoline Locomotives . 2 f 
10x36 Gruendler Steel Frame Jaw Crusher i sed Equipment With hatchway roof and bottom discharge 
Pd yd. Northwest No. 3 Gas Shovel & Draglin« 1528 cu. ft Unusual conditior 
ROH 1 yd. & 14 yd. Cranes and Draglines. 1—18x24 Jeffrey Hammermill = Price | segs bi , 
0, 00, 20, 180, 240 HP Fairbanks Morse and « e : “ . rice very reasonable 
Atlas Diesels, generators if required 1 30”x8’ shaker scalping screen, : tea man te ce 
2—100/150 HP Buda 6 cyl. Power Unit Ralter bearin rs ae ee, All other types of Freight Cars, too 
ioh ee ae > digging clamshell bucket * © es, I * IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 
5 Seotch arine type Boiler etubec “Ee sr ~ > TOT, ‘ P : : P 
All Sizes—Crushers—Shovels—Cranes—Compressors ince CEMS TONE I RODt « rs co. Chicago (Hegewisch Sta.) Iinois 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY EQUIPMENT CO 1520 E. Minnehaha St., St. Paul, Minn. Anything containing IRON or STEEL 
S01 Locust St. St. Louis, Mo _ : 
Jaw, Roll and Cone Crushers, all sizes 
F o R Ss AL e 8A, 10B, 32B & 40B Teilsmith, 19 & 49 Kennedy 
FOR SALE v0” x29’ direct heat dryer. %” shell. Complete, $500 No. 3, 4, 6 TZ Traylor Gyratory Crushers 
24”x22’ indirect heat dryer. Complete, $450 te we ry Cutters 25’, 8”-50’, 10”-45’, 15” pipe. 
7; and 1 yard Osgood Steam Shovels on crawlers XN | R ; Dente 4 ong ‘ 6,8,10&12” Sand & Gr avel P jumps, other courte als. 
p 0 taymond Automatic Pulv. (Impact) Mill. Col or bel 1 Portabl 
19-2 yard So, Sana Taee ene-wey core Throwout. Double Cone Separator, $850 Sesinedtivanie Lendara” abedets 42. 42A, 57 & 2 
37—4 yard 3 gauge Western Side Dump cars 1rOWOUT y P >» Se e S50. 7 arber-Greene Loaders odels 2A 5 2. 
No. 4 Gates Gyratory Crusher with screens and els Simplex Low Pressure Oil Burner. 20 GPH. New bey gm 9 px Ag oy Bt 36” 7 ba. ore 
vator. $150. ,- mn . 
- Pa . — —_ ‘i . Gasoline Locos—all weights and gauge Dump Cars 
Allg ge Zvi Crusher. Ix ae, yh rus — | conveyors, cyclone and 11% yd. Page—'‘C’’ Dragline Bucket. aes Ask or Bul 
2 Stocking dust collectors ete. letin #49. 
CONTRACTORS EQUIPMENT co. Write 185 HP Venn Severin Diesel Rebuilt. 
1010-14 Kansas Ave. Kansas City, Kansas Ww. C. McCALL, Huntingdon, Tennessee a _MID-CONTINENT i ZQUIPMENT se. _ 
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CRS 


GYRATORY: 42” pacCuliy with 8 
} Allis-C.. es Super. proogt ie, 
Gates ®, 8. 7%, 6, 3, _ 3 ws 
avail.) s Teismli Nos. 4, 6 wes 16. oie 

y Austi Kennedys and 


JAW TYPE: ‘tr lor 60x84, pce 42x48, oemps. 
Superior 84x66 & 24x36. Buchanan 90x42. Far- 
rel 60x42 30x86, es. 18x36, 12x 





24. Good 
Roads 1030. 24x40. Misc. 7x12, 9x16, 
8x20, 8x24, 1an34 9x36, eo a 36. 
REDI TYPE: Kennedy No a Tel- 
3-F & 40. Traylor Se" 29 b 10", 12”. 
Ys McCully 6” *s Py 5, 7 & 10”. 
symons ewe & Diec. Ty. to 4’ 


ROLLS: Allis 12%ex12 oxte 40x15, 54x24 & 
2230. Fainnount 36x60 & Jeffrey 24x26 to 36x 
54 single roll. Cornish Seni’ “ @ax1 . 
HAMMERMILLS: Williams Nos. 2, ~ 8 & 9. 
Jeffrey 36x18 & 36x42. Day Nos on. 20 by 40, Etc. 
MILLS Kennedy Ball 4x6, 5x6 & 5x8. 
& 10x9. Hardinge 6’x3), 8’x30” & 6’x9’. Misc. 
Tube Mills 5’ 6’x22/. ~ gf Soy ae Roll, 
Raymonds, pone Fuller-Lehigh, 


RUSHING PLAN No. 65 —siclewrny No. 22 Pio- 

r a Ay, a4. 1030 ‘eood Roads, 9x40 Austin-Western, 

gx ‘ ° 

MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS 

Barges, Bins, Buckets, yp Botlore Cableways, Cars, Com- 
pressors, Conveyors, Dryers rricks, Drag- 

es, Drag Scrapers, 7s res, rilis, nes, — 
ators, Excavators, A pa = } ay ins, 


tives, Loaders, Moto Pum il 1 Scales, 
Screens, Slacklines, Shovels. Tanks 8 
Ete., in many sizes, types and makes at bers prices. 


| have equipment at many points in the United States 
an@ Canada. What you need may be near your plant.) 


ALEX T. McLEOD 
7229 Regers Avenue CHICAGO 


REAL BARGAINS 
Sell—Rent or Trade 


1—Allis-Chalmers 12” jaw crusher. 
7—Air compressors from 75 to 
315-ft., gas power. 
3—Boilers from 15 to 25 h.p. 
15—Buckets from \% to 1-yd. clam- 
shell, dragline, ete. 
15—Koppel 1'2-yd., 24” ga. cars. 
2—Conveyors 22 and 35-ft. long. 
8—Crawler cranes 42 to l-yd. cap. 
11—Concrete mixers. 
10—Hoists 2 to 3 drum, 6 to 50 h.p. 
6—Gardner-Denver concrete 
breakers. 
5—Pile driving hammers. 
21—Pumps, various types & sizes. 
Hundreds of miscellaneous items— 
what do you need? 


RENNOLDS EQUIPMENT CO. 


13908 S. Halsted St. Chicago, III. 
Telephone: Riverdale 139 


12, 50-ton Covered Hopper Cars. 
34, 5-yd. Western 36” ga. Dump Cars. 
16, 20-yd. Magor std. ga. Dump Cars. 
1, 6%-yd. Bucyrus Electric Shovel. 
Se 10” “AMSCO” Pump. 
2, Rotary Kilns, 8’x125’. 
5, Tube Mills, 5’x22’. 
2, Mine Hoists, Electric—100 HP & 200 HP. 
2, Water Pumps, 700 to 1000 G.P.M. high 
head electric, 3/60/2200. 
10, Hoist motors, 50 & 25 HP, 3/60/440 with 
controllers. 
7, Boilers, modern 500 to 800 HP. 
Rails, Tanks, Locos., Cranes. 
Write for our list. 
IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, Inc. 
13490 So. Brainard Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


“Anything containing IRON or STEEL” 


] 














FOR SALE 


2—Traylor Vibrators 18”x40”x16’, 

1—71l% Allis-Chalmers he Crusher. 

1—Dorr Washer, size 

1—Super Capacity 40’ Cc. C. Chain Bucket elevator. 

1—Dewatering Elevator 25’ C.C. 

1—Dewatering Screen ——* 

1—5 e’x32’ Indirect exer 
Parts of No. 8 McCully Primary Crusher. 
STANDARD EQUIPMENT & SALVAGE CO. 

2501 First Avenue, North 
Birmingham, Alabama 











EQUIPMENT FOR SALE CHEAP 


v an 40 ton Std. Ga. Saddle tank locomotive. 
Marion 1 yd. Steam crane 40’ boom on cats. 
Russell Grader, 10’ Blade. 
Link-Belt K-30. Trench Hoe Att. 45’ Crane Boom. 
nk-Belt K-44 shovel 50’ boom, fairleads. 
Lorain 75 B 1% yd. chain crowd shovel. 
Whitcomb 12 Ton 36” Gauge Locomotives. 
‘ F ompressors, 590 cu. ft.. 100 h.p. motor. 
Worthington Compressors, 621 cu. ft., 75 h.p. mtr, 
\ halmers 75 Caterpillar Tractor with Bulldozer. 
van 310’ portable compressor. 
Ingersoll-Rand pavement breaker. 
Easton 4 yd. all steel 36” Ga. cars. 
f 9” x 9” road forms. 
ye 27 E Paver. 
16 Chicago Pneumatic Paving Breakers. 
Insley bottom dump concrete buckets. 
amm No. 120 Compressor. 
Owen Bucket. 
Kiesler rehandling bucket. 
Browning clamshell bucket. 
1. Blaw-Knox bucket. 
surtney 6” Cent. Pump. 40 h.p. motors. 
s 8” dredge pump, 150 h.p. G.E. motor. 
10” cent. pump, 2250 GPM at 130’ head. 
is 12 cent. pump, 50 h.p. G.E. motor 
5 self-priming pump, Waukesha ‘motor. 
ardner De nver Sheeting Hammers. 
H nger 6” self-priming pumps, gas motor. 
H “ai nger 4” self-priming pump. 
H dinger 2” seif-priming pump. 
est double diaphragm pump, gas motor. 
t notor, 200 h.p. slipring. 
) B 2 MeKiernan-Terry Hammers. 
McKiernan-Terry Hammers. 
McKiernan-Terry Hammers. 





HARRY C. LEWIS 


5 Frelinghuysen Avenue Newark, N. J. 





AERIAL-TRAMWAY 


buckets—loading and discharge terminals—50 H. P. 
— designed to handle 75M/125M Ibs. coal per 
our 


Continuous — Bicable — 2'/, Mis. Lg. Mfor.—Amer- 
ican Bleichert comprises principally—2i steel towers 
stationary and traveling cables 62 ea. 30 cu. ft. 


Complete—Erected—In Good Condition 
Apply For Particulars 


JOHN D. CRAWBUCK COMPANY 


Engineers—Sale Agents 


EMPIRE BUILDING 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 








50% Saving on Northwest Attachments! 
“wn to Fe. } hf ‘Valtooie for Draglines, 


. and 48 In., 
and 1% 


2—Power Shovels, Booms 24 Ft. 
1—40 Ft. Steel Lattice Sectional Boom, 5 


Taglines for Clamshell, High Gantries, Etc. 
2—Trench Hoes, Standard Booms, Dippers 3: 
Dragline Buckets 1 Yd. 
DONALD B. MacNEAL, Loomis St. at 121st, Chicago, Ill. 


PHONE PULLMAN 3411 


4—Page and N. W. 


and 26 Ft. 


Complete. 


Complete. 
Yd. Capacity. 











FOR SALE 


9” x 21” Wheeling Jaw Crusher and 
bucket elevator. 


In good condition. 


H. W. TAYLOR COMPANY, Inc. 


9 S. Senate Ave. 


1 
Indianapolis Indiana 








FOR SALE 


One 4” Morris Sand Pump, direct-connected 
20 H.P. Motor. Used 20 Hrs. Reasonable 
Also one 25 H.P. Electric Motor and Starter 


Address BOX 216 


PIT AND QUARRY PUBLICATIONS 


538 S. Clark St. Chicago, II. 











Jaw Crushers—4"x8” u up to "x84". 

Crushing Rolls—16"x10" up = 54° x24”—Gyra- 
tery Crushers 

Ring Roll Mills—No. 0 and No. 1. 

Swing Hammer Mill. 

Rotary Fine Crushers—No. 1, = S 

Direct Heat Rotary Dryers—3 4'x30’, 
5’x30’, 5%'x40’, 6’x50’, 7’x 0” rf esse. 

Seml-indirect heat Dryers—4’ x30’, 4%'x26’ 
5’x30’ and 8%’x75’. 

Cement Kilns—3’ up to 8’ diameter. 

Hardinge—Marcy & Fuller-Lehigh Mills. 

Raymond Mills—No. 00, No. 0 and No. 1 and 
Ne. & roll 

Tube—Rod and Ball Mills—3’ to 8’ diameter 

Vibrating Screens—Alir Separators. 

1—4’x4’ Ball Mill. 

New Dryers built for all purposes. 


W. P. HEINEKEN 
95 Liberty St., N. Y. Tel.: Barclay 7-7298 








RENT OR SELL 


4—3-yard Rex Truck Mixers on Mack Trucks. 

2—1%-yard Jaeger Truck Mixers — 
mounted—Excellent condition. 

7—4-yard Rex Truck Mixers mounted on Auto- 
ear and Mack Trucks—-1937-8. 

1—80 ton 2 compartment Blaw-Knox Bin. 

Concrete Finishing Machine. 

Rent new Diesel 315 Compressor and New Tools. 


Ford 


THE JAEGER-LEMBO MACHINE CORP. 


127-04 Northern Boulevard 
Corona, L. I., N. Y. 
Phone: NEwtown 9-7777 





Farrell Jaw Crushers: 
10x36, 6x36, 10x20. 

Buchanan Jaw Crushers: 18x36, 15x30. 

Traylor Jaw Crusher: 28x36. 

Telsmith Jaw Crusher: 11x22. 

1020 Good Roads Roller Bearing Jaw Crusher. 

Allis-Chalmers Rotary Screens: 60°x25’, 60°x18’, 
48°x18’. 

14°x30” Sturtevant Rolls. 

Apron Feeder. 

34 yd. Erie Clam Shell Bucket. 

1—110 Cu. Ft. Ingersoll-Rand Portable Com- 
pressor. 

i1—105 Cu. Ft. Gardner-Denver 2 Stage Air 
Compressor. 

1—10 Ton Huber Roller. 


BLUE BALL MACHINE WORKS 
Blue Ball, Pa. 


18x36, 15x36, 13x24, 











MARBLE-—DOLOMITE 


omite: One of the largest deposits of pure white and colored dolomite in 


country and on the 


Grade established. 


Operating successfully for years. 


Operating lease about to expire. Any 


-acific Coast. 
Produces 
ny colored terrazzo and art stone aggregates 


Several thousand acres. 


Proven quan- 


various standard products including 
and high grade marbles. 
All facilities and utilities in. Equipped. 


similar or related industry with an 


to future reserves or present sources of supply, or responsible individual 


esirous of acquiring a substantial and potentially profitable 


usiness should communicate with 
epresentative. 
tuation and opportunity. 


All negotiations must be positively confidential. 
Write or call on 


property and 
directly or through their disclosed 
An unusual 


ARTHUR J. HUGHES, ATTORNEY AT LAW 


836 H. W. Hellman Building 


Los Angeles, California 


GASOLINE LOCOMOTIVE CRANE Orton eight 
wheel, 12 to 15 tons capacity, powered by Climax 
Mod. T gasoline engine, 40 ft. boom. 

Electric Shovel, Industrial Brownhoist, 1 yd., full 
caterpillar mounted. Price $2250. Can be con 
verted to one yard crane by addition of boom. 

Clamshell bucket, %, % and % yd. Blaw-Knox 


P. A. HENAULT 


2140 Book Bidg. Detroit, Mich. 

















FOR SALE OR LEASE 


have a wonderful Gravel Pit 16 acres 30 ft. in 
depth, state tested with RR. grade into Pit. Here's 
a great chance for any one who has equipment to 
take over Pit and fill orders to state and county for 
about 100,000 cu. yds. of a a and road gravel. 
Very little competition for future. 15 miles of 
pavement to be built in 1940, all within 8 miles of 
Pit. Write or Phone 


ROBERT WARNER 
Cass City 


Michigan 








100 


Pit and Quarry 
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ROTARY KILNS 


2—-8’x125’ Reeves Bros. Rotary Kilns, each 
equipped with %” thick steel shell, triple 
riveted on %” circumferential butt straps, 
double riveted longitudinal with %” 
straps. Supporting rolls are the cradle 
or equalizing type with four rolls per tire; 
15” face tires; 13” face girth gear. Each 
kiln is equipped with firing hood on 
wheels; one spare extra new girth gear 
and two rolls with shafts. In excellent 
condition with no bulges or other defects 
in shell, in the hot zone or elsewhere. 

5—6’x120’ Rotary Kilns, each with %%” steel 
plate shell, firing hood on wheels, 8” face 
tires, 9” girth gear, double riveted, butt 
strapped, single roller trunnions or two 
rolls per tire. 

5—6’x60’ Rotary Kilns; specifications same 
as 6’x120’ kilns. 


ROTARY DRYERS 


3—6’x60’ Direct Heat Rotary Dryers 

1—4’6"x50’, Direct Heat Rotary, double shell 

1—4’x60’ Rotary Dryer or Cooler, made by 
Bonnot Co., Canton, Ohio; %” shell 


MACHINE SHOP 


Quick Change Engine Lathes, Key Seater, 
Shaper, Planer, Threading Machine, Forc- 
ing Press, Drills, Emery Grinder, Hack 
Saw, Milling Machine, Electric Welder, 
Wrenches, Reamers, Hoists, ete 


LOCOMOTIVES 


4-18 ton Steam Industrial Locomotives (3 
Porter and 1—Vulcan) ; 36” gauge, 10”x 
16” cylinders, saddle tank type ; each with 
locomotive tender, having Blakeslee jack 
pump. 


DUMP CARS 


391—1% yd. Atlas type, two-way; 36” g: 
steel bodies. 


INDUSTRIAL TRACK 


7 Miles of Industrial Track; 2 miles with 


60 lb. rail, 5 miles 40 lb. rail, with 
switches and frogs. 


BOILER PLANT 


2—250 HP. Heine Horizontal Water - Tube 
Boilers ; 1—5’x100’ high x 4” steel stack ; 
including boiler feed pumps, steam pumps, 
water purifier, etc. 


37 





Attention: Plant Owners! 


THE EQUIPMENT IS SO DIVERSIFIED AS 
TO BE APPLICABLE TO EVERY KIND OF 
CHEMICAL PROCESS OR INDUSTRIAL 
MANUFACTURING PLANT! 
Prices are purposely set low to obtain 
quick action. We urge your immediate 


inspection. Representative is on premises 
with full authority to sell. 





LIQUIDATION 


of the Machinery, Equipment, Buildings of 





SPECIAL 
(Not at Castalia Plant) 
7-FT. SYMONS CONE 
CRUSHER 


Fitted with Fine Bowl. 
For Immediate Shipment 
at Large Savings. 

















Address All Inquiries to: 





LABORATORY 


Tyler Rotap Testing Screen, Fairbanks Ce- 


ment Tester, Electric Muffle Furnace, Ana- 
lytical Balance, Disc Grinder, Miscel- 
laneous Glassware, etc. 


PUMPS 


Centrifugal Pumps; 3”, 4”, 5”, 6” with 
direct connected motors, except three with 
gasoline engine drive. 


TRAVELING CRANE 
& RUNWAY 


1—10 ton Harnischfeger Traveling Crane and 
300 ft. long Runway. Crane is 20,000 Ibs 
capacity, 70’ span, equipped with 3—25 
H.P. and 1—7% H.P. G.E. a.c. motors 
Included is a 1% yd. bucket 


LOCOMOTIVE CRANE 


1—-20 ton Browning No. 8 Locomotive Crane, 
with 40’ boom and 1% yd. bucket. No. 8 
wheels. 40,800 Ibs. at 14’ r. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


3-42” Fuller-Lehigh Pulverizers, gear driven, 
with direct connected 75 H.P., 3/60/440 
v. 514 RPM. motors. 


1—30” Ohio Electric Magnet, with motor gen 
set for operating it. 


1—24”x24” Jeffrey Single Roll Crusher. 
1—60” Exhaust Fan, with 36”x18” wheel. 


2—Car Pullers, each with direct connected 10 
H.P. motors, with 150’ 5¢” cable. 


1—Car Puller, single drum, with 600:40 
James Reducer and 10 H.P. motor. 


1—Pennsylvania Hammer Mill, SXR-46, made 
by Pennsylvania Crusher Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Steel frame, tramp iron sep- 
arator, quick adjusting cage, ball and 
socket self-aligning bearings, adjustable 
breaker plate; hopper 2'10”x1'3” wide; 
100-125 H.P., 1000 RPM; floor space 
5°9” x84”. 

2—% yd. Erie Type “B” Crawler Steam 
Shovels. 


1--12’ dia. Dry Grinding Pan, Phillips & 
McLaren, 60”x16” mullers, steel tires. 
1—-Apron Pan Feeder, 36” wide x 116” ¢/e, 

with roller chain drive, 600:40 James re- 
ducer and 10 H.P. Lincoln motor. 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO., 


P. O. BOX 545, SANDUSKY, OHIO—PHONE CASTALIA 4331 


CASTALIA PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 


Castalia, Ohio (2 Miles from Sandusky and 50 Miles West of Cleveland) 


BALL AND TUBE MILLS 


5’x22’ Allis-Chalmers. 

5’x22’ Bonnot Co., Canton, Ohio 

5’x23’ Bonnot Co., Canton, Ohio 

All silex lined, equipped with CAST 

STEEL HEADS, steel gears and direct 

geared to 150 H.P., G.E. slip ring motors, 

5985 RPM 

6—5’x27’ Tube Mills, roller mounted. Silex 
lined, with 200 H.P. slip ring motors, 
585 RPM 

1—-8’x48” Hardinge Conical Ball Mill, Ti 
tanite lined, with 175 H.P., 600 RPM 
slip ring motor 

3—5’x12’ Bonnot Ball Mills, cast steel heads, 

steel lined, with 150 H.P., 600 RPM. mo 

tors. 


wb 


MISCELLANEOUS 


6’x5’ Tyler Hummer Screens, made up of 
, re 


3’x5’ sereens, double deck; Nos. 1102 
and 1103; type 31, with screw feeder 


to 


1—Motor Generator Set for operating Tyler 
Screens. 


800 Ft 12” Screw Conveyor, steel encased, 
in assorted lengths of 21’, 23’, 25’, 50’, 
60’, 80’, 104’ and 106’. 


14—-9"x29’ long Screw Conveyors, also one 
each 9’, 22’ and 32’ 


3—30” Belt Conveyors; 2-34’ c/c, flat with 
rubber belt; 1—70’ c/c, flat with canvas 
belt. 


1—36” Stedman 3-cage Disintegrator. Shop 
#D-946. 


1—Ingersoll-Rand Imperial type 10 Air Com 
pressor; steam, 10” & 16”x14"; air 10x 


7—Portable Garages, galv. steel, one car 
1—4”x8” Jaw Crusher, Sturtevant Mill Co 


1—50’x100’ Steel Building, with corrugated 
siding and roofing, 22’ to eaves 

40-——-Steel Lockers, Durand, 15”x15"x6’. 

1—72” Volume Blower, 42”x24” wheel with 
direct connected 60 H.P. motor. 


17—Slurry Mixing Tanks, 10’ dia. x 15’, 8800 
gal., wood, with agitators 


2—Dust Collectors; 1—3 compartment, by 
Dust Recovery & Conveying Co., and 1-6 
compartment Norblo, made by Northern 
Blower Co each complete with fans, 
shaking device, steel supports, etc. 


&8—Bucket Elevators, chain, steel enclosed, 
malleable buckets. (Full listing in cir 
cular.) 





ELECTRIC MOTORS 


1300 Horsepower in Electric Motors, all 3 
Phase, 60 Cycles, 440 Volts. Included are 
9—150 H.P. and 6—-200 H.P. slip ring; 
585 RPM. Shop numbers 5166879, etc 























Send for Your Copy of 
Ilustrated Bulletin 
WIRE—PHONE—WRITE 


INC. 








February, 1940 




















BROADCAST \WRSQILR, SECTION 
MUST DISMANTLE AND DISPOSE 


immediately very fine set of Butler Bins and conveying system— 
Very latest design—As illustrated below 
Located in Rochester, N. Y. 





2-JEFFREY conveyors 
used for unloading 
hopper cars and dis- 
charging into bin, I— 
30” conveyor 15’ c. to 
c. |—24” conveyor 240° 
c. to c., truss mounted, 
equipped with belt 
tripper hand operated. 
All motors and drives 
complete. 


BUTLER-TYPE SPE- 
CIAL U2, 1500 ton, 5 
partment, each 
artment 16° x 16’, 
bottom discharge, 
ler gate shutoffs, 

k room under bin 

loading. 








EXTRA SPECIAL immepiatetisrosat CASH OR TERMS 


) Lima shovels, 1% yard capacity, gas 3—5 ton Whitcomb locomotive, gasoline driven, 36 


, 36 7 ton Huber, 3 wheel gasoline Roller with Scarl- 
ated, new 1937. inch gauge. er. eo 3 ; 
Bucyrus Erie— Model 508, 70 ft. drag line boom, 1—-Midwest Gasoline 14 ton Locomotive, 36 inch 1 a2 son Soon 3 wheel gasoline driven road roller 
perated gauge. . a ‘ > » eatarniier » ‘lig ader 
B Bucyrus Erie, 70 ft. drag line boom, 1—Vulean Gasoline locomotive, 14 ton, 36 inch gauge. , Gonias ee pillar mounted Flight loaders, 
—— ; ; i ; an Bn Bag ay carpe ig We amgg | ts. 2-28” sand sucking pumps direct connected to 
Chicago Pneumatic, Diesel driven, air VOEEINE, _ CORDES: a. 8 | cages To yg Soa 2500 HP electric motors. Complete with all 
type RH 40D-MWM-Benz stroke 18.1105, 9 cylinders, type 4 cycle solid in paraphernalia, 
m4 a rege we jection, 435 RPM, engine BHP 1535, fuel con : xe F ~~ eaten - 
Butler Bins—Type Special U 2, 1500 Le sumption full load .402 P.B.H.P. hour minimum. i0 voanens oe Seeta, 5 yard capacity, mounted on 
) ton compartments, each a Air starting pressure 150 sq. inches. Lowest ie . TEE EEL OE 
bottom discharge, roller gate shuto 8. speed idling 100 R.P.M. average exhaust tem $e ——— é g e, 15 apacity. 
om under bin for loading. With 250 ft. perature 950° F, practically new °2__Eucli i <a nee ; 
helt conveying system, : }—Euclid End dump trucks, 8 yard water level body. 
: 1—14x12 Chicago Pneumatic Air Compressor, type 6—Euclid caterpillar mounted bottom dump crawler 
Worthington air compressor, single NSB with 100 H.P, electric motor. wagons. 
driven, plate valve—100 lb, pressure. 1— 12x10 Chicago Pneumatic Air compressor, type 10—gasoline and Diesel driven bulldozers, from 2 to 
Baldwin Gasoline locomotive, standard NSB with 60 H.P. electric motor. 10 ton capacity. 
1—2 yard Osgood shovel, new 1938, Diesel operated. 25-—assorted clam shell and orange peel rehandling 
Midwest Gasoline locomotive. 1—2 yard P & H Shovel, Diesel operated, new 1938. 


and digging buckets from % yd, to 2 yd. 
Thousand other items too numerous to mention. 
if it is something that a contractor can use we have it at a very great reduction in price. 


We guarantee a quotation on any item in used con- 
tractor's equipment at a very great saving. 


We are always in the market to buy complete contractors plants. 


BROOKLYN CONTRACTORS MACHINERY EXCHANGE, INC. 


1415 Bergen Street Phone: PResident 3-7946—7777 Brooklyn, New York 





























bulk ce . 1 " 
ic Se re SPECIAI OFFERING CONVEYING & ELEVATING EQUIPMENT 
‘Bag Bg ye gs FO ee ™ 4 - 36” Link-Belt Self-Contained Apron Feeder. 
Knox steel bin, portable, 2 compts. - 30”x200’ Robins Belt Conveyor Equipment, 
wchines, Models 180, 190 and 200. of Standard Gauge 30”x32’ Link-Belt Package Conveyor. 
tary alr com ressor, elect — 24”x60’ Conveyor Equipment, Ball-br’g 
ore x ~ oT NI y 24” B-G & Fairfield Reciprocating ater 
ers K.V.S. 30, 37-S, 
ushers: K.V.8. 30, 37-8, I Saddle Tank Locomotives ae ee ee ere Sereeenins Beek 
_ Sion ra ‘aera 13x90, 1 18x36, ox nS. 24”x40" ag porwr moe ‘> aes Elevator, 
oe ean bulverizer. sos 18” Haiss Loader on Wheels. 
eee. 18"x87, 24x60", All Thoroughly Reconditioned 14”x30° Link-Ielt Encased Bucket Elevator. 
at 47°, belt, buckets 24”x9”x11”. 14” x30’ Jeffrey Open Type Bucket Elevator 
a a ee Four—14x22” American 40 Ton. a et ee 
ble Goch, G yrex vib. screen. ” Ge Td “ : = 
ete Wisek 9 te eae. One—15x22” Porter 40 Ton. CRUSHING & SCREENING EQUIPMENT 
s-Erie c » steam. , she 9 
1 tp comb. shovel. and shovel. Steam One -14x20” Porter 36 Ton. coy Cru hers: 9x15, 9x16, 10x20, and 12x18. 
) ton crane, gas, 40’ boom. §”x30" Geared Corrugated Crushing Rolls 
. - ° ~ » ” T > » 
, ton. tru ., Mack oe a One- -14x20 V ulcan 36 Ton. 15 Te een pean Gee, oy 
ick ane, Ble tons, 45 bm. ack truck. ” y Vib. Screen. 
halt ieker, a. penarniinee One—I3x18" Porter 32 Ton. =h 2  E ES 
1 bue Ket, ® yd. rehandling. ” wee Pci 2 raha tt & . 
yd. dragline bucket. —e 2—3x8 Link-Belt 1-d. Vibrating Screens. 
or rie drag "x70". 7 One 12x18 American 26 Ton. 4x5 1-d. Hummer Vibr, Screen, V-40 Head 
6 ee ae sy 35’, type N. Vv A fas P ° ‘ 120 New Hummer Screen Sections, 3x5 & 4x5 
irills, “PiM-2. Petuinat tires. ery Attractive Prices 2 peat Ba pe ta 
t e washing an rite for details. . ° 
50 Leyner drift sharpener. Also have large stock all industrial types, ee ay gg 
a Sa? on ‘ste oy Ride, canis . Air Compressors: 660’, 540’, 360’, 173’ Belted. 
8”,10", 12", 16". steam and gasoline. 2-stage Worthington Belted Compressor, 100 Ibs 
Lav rence ‘pump, portable. o5 HF. gas. 2-drum eneeas —— Hoist, ene teh 
arnes pump, portab 5 >, gas. ’ be 50 & 60-hp aukesha ngines, with uteh 
yn ay 20 HP, electric. Complete Stock List on Request. + Rig gn Bhs ey Bay Beery 
<cuour, gel Priming pump. 15. HIP, elec. No. 40 Cletrac Caterpillar Tractor, gasoline. 
eS ae. ft. air compr r Portable. amshe Cc 8: % 4 cal 
iworker 16” creuter caw, electric. BIRMINGHAM RAIL 12 Centrifugal Electric and Belted Pumps. 
: 10° xia", ph 5 ° — s00-hp. Kelley Feed Water Heater, coils. 
ctric hoist & swinger, 75 HP. & LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY 20’ Overhead Traveling Crane, 6-ton cap. 
ar ms ; swinger, gas hoist; (75 HP. Rails & Cars: 11 Koppel 24”-g. Cars, l-yd 
‘ rum dragline Hoist, 75 >, gas. i 
_, RICHARD P, WALSH Co. Birmingham Alabama G. A. UNVERZAGT, 15 Park Row, New York City 
30 Church St New York, N. Y. 








REBUILT IN OUR OWN SHOPS FOR SALE 


GUARANTEED EQUIPMENT Dredge with copper bearing steel hull 


for and cabin, with full equipment and 
Industrial Plants diesel engines. On sale through re- 


ceivership. Original Investment approxi- 


Contractors mately $75,000. In First Class state of 


CRANES, COMPRESSORS, PUMPS, TRACTORS, ef. | [rime ""°"™ "™ 


ALLEGHENY EQUIPMENT CORPORATION HARRY J. LIPPMAN 


P. O. Box 1888 PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 910 Majestic Bidg. Detroit, Mich. 
102 
































Pit and Quarry 






















































AIR COMPRESSORS Drags 2—1 yd. Sauerman; 1 crane and trench hoe. Serial No Gyratory: No. 5 Gates; 1 No. 3 
Portable and stationary, belt with elec 1 yd. Green; 1—% yd. Garst; 2— 1265, 1% yd. shovel front, 60’ McCully; 1—No. 0 McCully. 
or gas power, sizes from 20 cu. ft % yd. Garst. crane boom. 1—Set of Allis Chalmers, smooth type 
to 1,000 eu. ft. ° 2 sesttapent, Model No. Seri.1 erushing rolls, 42x16” 
No. 2053 and No. 1522 boom, 
BINS CONVEYORS & ELEVATORS 1 yd. bucket. ED MP 
1f—1—118 ton Blaw Knox; 2—85 tor i--Steel frame belt conveyors: 3—18” 1—Link-Belt, K-1, Serial 1024, DR DGE PU § : 
j q ‘ . , Hy ; a? 1—12 Morris Heavy Duty D. ©. to 
leltzel; 1—60 yard Butler V-6¢ Barber-Greene 60’, 45’ & ie 50’ boom, 1 yd. bucket. 100 H.P. dbl. cyl. steam engine 
1—72 Blaw Knox; 1—46 yd. Johr National 18”x30’. 2—Osgood Heavy Duty, Serial No. 206% Belt Driven: Morris Mar ] 
son offset; 1—60 ton Butler V-4 Bucket elevators: Nex and Weller and No. 2087, combination 1 yd 10”. 1—R”. 1—6" fees 
- Me anes 1—2¢ = on chain or belt; all sizes. shovel — crane, 40’ — ‘ il 
eltze on-dial scale or ougyee , 
above with or without volum *~Shovel_erane ‘and dragiine, Seriai HOISTS 
weigh batchers CRANES, DRAGLINES & No. 2801 and No. % yd 1—2 yd. Thomas 2 speed Class L Cable 
1—-Bulk Cement Handling Plant wit! SHOVELS shovel fronts, 40’ crane boom. way excavator hoist with 150 H 
—— a See 1—P & H Model No. 206, 40’ boom, =, {/*Ctrle motor... > epeed drag 
ators, portable, ‘ le —— , . vd. bucket ‘ e tapids 2 eed drag 
1—Link Belt Mod. K-55 combination % yd. bucket. — at ae ae scraper hoist with 5 * electric 
BUCKETS dragline and shovel Ser. No. 1698,  1—Byers Bearcat, Serial No. 3299, 30 ye fl _ on 
26—Clamshell, all sizes and types; Wil gasoline power. 70’ dragline boom, boom, % yd. bucket. 
liams, Blaw Knox, and Owen 2 yd. shovel front. 
6—Dragline: 1—1% yd. Northwest: 1 1—Page, Model No. 411 Diesel crawler CRUSHERS WHIBLEY Wiley Whirley N 9472 
—1%-yd. Omaha; 1—1% yd. Page; dragline, 70’ boom, 2 yd. bucket. 6-—Jaw Crushers: 1—12x 26” Cham on ‘tone Gan a wow 3D Civde 
2—1l yd. Hayward; 1—% yd. Page 1—P & Model No. 650, Serial No. pion; 1—12x20” Acme; 2—10”x20” 80 HP elec. holst and 20 HP elec 
1—1% yd. Pioneer Cableway Exca- 4188, boom; 1% yd. bucket. Climax No, 2%; 1—9x16” Telsmith swinger, all complete. Terfect con 
vator bucket. 1—Link-Belt K-42, combination shovel, No. 9A; 1—9x15 Champion dition 


EQUIPMENT CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


1505 Race St., Philadelphia; Phone Rittenhouse 4664 


BROADCAST 





“EB. C. A. Rebuilt” Quarry and Gravel Plant Equipment 





Send for New Orange Peel Stock List 


1160 S. Washtenaw Ave., Chicago; Phone Nevada 2400 


P. 0. Box 933, Pittsburgh; Phone Federal 2000 


SECTION 















RECONDITIONED EQUIPMENT 


One 80 


H.P. Lambert electric three drum 


$1200.00 


Two 


Three 80 H.P. 


79 


$1000.00 each 


Thomas gasoline two drum 


One 60 H.P. Thomas electric three drum 
$975.00 
Three Lambert 60 H.P. electric two drum 


with attached swingers, $800.00 each 


One 40 H. P 


Thomas gasoline two drum lh 


attached swinger, $650.00 


Two Thomas 


35 H.P. electric two drun 


attached swingers, $600.00 each 





UNITED HOISTING CO., INC. 


Lidgerwood electric two drum 
with attached swingers, $900.00 each 
H.F 


hoist, 
hoists 
hoists, 
hoist, 


hoists 


ist with 


hoists with 


One Clyde 25 H.P. electric two speed drag scraper 
hoist, $500.00 
One Sullivan 315’ two stage gasoline portable a 
compressor, $1800.00 
Three Sullivan 310’ gasoline portable air cor 
pressors, $650.00 each 
Two Sullivan 220’ gasoline portable air compressors, 
$600.00 each 
Two 20 ton American Terry No. 3 guy derricks, with 
#0’ boom, 80’ mast, $1500 each 
One 24” Portable belt conveyor, 40’ long $¢00.( 
Crane Type Motors 
3 and 2 phase, 60 cycle, 220 or 440 volts 
125 H.P. G.E. 720 R.P.M. $750.00 
100 H.P. G.E. 900 R.P.M. $600.00 
80 H.P. G 720 R.P.M. $450.00 
60 H.P. G. 900 R.P.M. $325.00 
50 H.P. G.E. 900 R.P.M, $275.06 
40 H.P. G.E. 900 R.P.M. $225.00 
Large variety of controllers, resistors, switches 


Serving the Construction Industry for 47 Years 


175 Locust Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


VAG AT, 


FOR SALE 


14—Kilbourne & Jacobs 16 cu. Yard air operated Dump Cars, fully 
rebuilt and available for immediate inspection and delivery, quotations 


and prints gladly furnished. 


RAILWAY ACCESSORIES COMPANY, 





3408 Carew 


Tower, Cincinnati, Ohio 








502-E Grant Building 


KW WEST., 250 V., 2400 A.C., 900 
300 KW G.E., 250 V., 2300/4000 A.« 12 
200 KW G.LE., 250 V., 2300/4000 A.C., 12 
200 KW Got S50 V., 2300/4000 A.C., 12 
150 KW WEST., 250 V., 2300/4000 A.C., 12 
100 KW G.t 250 V., 2300 A.( 12 
SYNCH. CONVERTERS 
oo) KW Gl 250 V., 1200 RPM, 2300/400 
300 KW WEST., 250 V., 1200 RPM, 2300/400 
200 KW G.E., 250 V., 1200 RPM $00) 
200 KW WEST., 250 V., 1200 RPM 100 
0) KW R.LW., 250 V., 1200 RPM, 2300/400 
Fac unit listed above is available for insp« 


immediate shipment 


WHAT HAVE YOU FOR SALE? 


Incorporated 
Pittsbur 


AAAs H 
- 


SYNCH. MOTOR GENERATORS 


WALLACE E. KIRK COMPANY 


gh, Pa 


GRAVEL PLANT EQUIPMENT 


By Owner 


10 Ton Brownhoist Crane, steam, *4 Yd. No. 8983. 


20 Ton Amer. Hoist & Derrick Crane, steam 144 Yd... No. 1115 
No. 8286 


7” Newhouse Crusher — . 

Scalper Sereen—72’ x 12’/—Galland Henning. 
Washing Screen—60" x 12’—Galland Henning. 

6” Fairbanks Morse pump—direct conn. 50 HP motor 
10°—CI pipe—70 lb. rail—24’ belt 

Head and tail pulley assemblies—rollers and idlers. 


ALL SUBJECT TO PRIOR SALE 


WISCONSIN SAND AND GRAVEL COMPANY 


623 NORTH SECOND STREET 


150 HP Motor GI 
50 HP Motor WEST 220 
50 HP Motor iE 220 
50 HP Motor 
30 HP Motor 
30 HP Motor 
25 HP Motor 
15 HP Motor ) 
15 HP Motor WEST 220 
5HP Motor GE 220 
5 HP MotorAllis-Chal.220 


.3 ph. 600 RPM 
.3 ph.1120 RPM 
.3 ph. 900 RPM 
.3 ph. 900 RPM 
’, 3 ph.1800 RPM 
.3 ph. 720 RPM 
.3 ph. 720 RPM 
. 3 ph.1200 RPM 
.3 ph. 860 RPM 
’. 3 ph.1200 RPM 
’,3 ph.1200 RPM 


' 
' 
: 
' 
1 
' 


em om 
to 
& 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 











REAL BARGAINS 


1334 W. 22nd St. 


Ready for immediate shipment. 


CHICAGO ELECTRIC COMPANY 


IN SLIPRING MOTORS 


Price 
No. HP Make lype Volts Speed ka 
4 50 Westgh. HE 2200 1180 $200.00 
4 50 Westgh. HF 220/440 1180 200.00 
2 50 Al. Ch. ARY 220/440 1160 200.00 
2 60 Al. Ch. ARY 220/440 865 250.00 
2 75 G.Elee. I-M 220/440 600 400.00 
1 100 W. Elec 2200 1800 250.00 
1 100 Al. Ch 220/440 580 350.00 
1 125 Al. Ch. ANY 220/440 900 350.00 
] 150 Al. Ch, ANY 220/440 870 ©6§00.00 

VERTICAL 

1 75 F. Morse OHU 220/440 1800 200.00 
1 100 G. Elec. MT 220/440 900 275.00 
All in good electrical and mechanical condition 


Chicago, til. 








FOR SALE 


USED EQUIPMENT 


9 x 18 DIAMOND Roller Bearing Jaw Crusher 
10x20 * ~- es 

10 x 36 . . . “ . 

15 x 36 > ~ bi es ° 

2’0" x 4'0" single deck DIAMOND vibrating 
screen 


NEW EQUIPMENT 


1—DIAMOND 9 x 16 Bronze Bearing Jaw Crush- 
er mounted on truck with 15-20 H.P. engine. 
Special price for quick sale. 
DIAMOND IRON WORKS, INC., AND 
MAHR MANUFACTURING COMPANY Div. 
Minneapolis Inn. 








RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 


Hopper Cars Gondola Cars 


Flat Cars Box Cars 
Freight Car Replacement Parts. 
Relaying Rails and Accessories. 


We can furnish nationwide service. 
Write—Wire—Phone us your inquiries. 
HYMAN-MICHAELS COMPANY 
122 S. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 


Other Offices 
Hailway Exchange Building, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 

625 Market Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
837 E. Gage Avenue, 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 








February, 1940 
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ying the North American Continent! 


RELAYING RAILS 


A weight Any inspection 
Any price range 
Sellers Buyers 


4 


Traders 
) tify all Inquiries or Offerings 
IRON * ‘STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 
13490 S. Brainard Ave. 
Chicago (Hegewisch Sta.), Illinois 
“Anything containing IRON or STEEL” 





ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 


Motors and Generators, A.C. aad D.C. for sale 
at attractive prices. New and Rebuilt. All fully 
guaranteed. rite for List and Prices. 
V. M. NUSSBAUM & CO. 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 











FOR begge e Good Time to Buy 


SK—Jaw 


10x! at ~ ey 42x16. 





-j ~ ARxX60. 
-3Ww—_4w—aw. 





Page 1 24 7T5B— 
1 rane truck MacUniv. 
Link-Belt—vib. screen 4x7 Jeff. 
8x125—bucket elevators 95x24. 
A iriven’ 100’x30’—dredges (2). 
66xR86—6OxKR4 avers x30’. 


4. V. KONSBERG, tlt W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 





SUPERINTENDENT DESIRES POSITION 


Desires change to better climate and smaller company. 
Now employed. 5 years profitable operating, con- 
struction and ‘designing experience with both sand 
and gravel and crushed stone plants, Starting salary 
or position not as important as opportunity. Good 
References 

Address replies to 


BOX 120 
PIT AND QUARRY PUBLICATIONS 


$38 S. Clark St. Chicago, tll. 





Royal E. Burnham 


Attorney at Law 
. 
Patent and Trade-Mark 
Causes 
e 
511 Eleventh Street, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 








RELAYING RAILS 


All sections new and relaying rail, spikes, bolts 

frogs, switches, "V" Shaped, flat and Con. 

tractors’ Cars, etc. Prices cheerfully quoted 
M. K. FRANK 


480 Lexington Ave., 


25 S* Nicholas Bldg., 
NEW YORK CITY 


PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 


WANTED 


Young man, between 35 and 40, as assistant super- 
intendent for cement plant in south. College train- 
ing, executive ability and broad experience in heavy 
machinery, both electrical and mechanical, re- 
quired. Address application, giving full details, to: 
Box 124 
PIT AND QUARRY PUBLICATIONS 
538 s! ‘Clark St. Chicago, III. 


WE LOOK INTO THE 
EARTH 
By using Diamond Core Drills 
W. drill for Limestone, Gyp- 
sum, Talc. Fire Clay. Coal. 
all other minerals. 
PENNSYLVANIA DRILLING CO, 
Dril Contractors 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 














DEPENDABLE MACHINE for rent or sale 


k crane; 25’ lattice boom; Waukesha en- 
Mack l ton truck; dual pn. tires 
30 with bulldozer, overhauled, 


et loader; excellent condition 
tor shovels; all prices. 
t for No. 3 Northwest crane. 
)’ portable belt conveyors. 
TRACTOR & EQUIPMENT CO. 
433 S. Jefferson St., Chicago 


Branch 2272 S&S. 7th St., Springfield, til. 





, v7 J 
WANTED 
Superintendent. Give: place, date of birth, nation- 
ality, knowledge of gas, electric, diesel power, shov 
els, tractors, draglines, past emrloyment history and 

salary expected. Send all replies to 


BOX 204 
PIT AND QUARRY PUBLICATIONS 
538 S. Clark St. Chicago, tI. 





ee 


0. C. HOFFMAN, Pres. L. H. HOFFMAN, Treas. 


DIAMOND CORE DRILLING 


HOFFMAN BROS. DRILLING COMPANY 
PUNXSUTAWNEY, PA. 

We drill for any mineral. We have mere than forty 

steam, electric and gasoline drills, adapted for any 

job. Satisfactory cores guaranteed. Our prices are 


fished 1902 - - - + + Telephone Ne. 382 












100000 ITEMS 


@ Motors 

@ Generators 

@ Transformers 

@ MG Sets 
Wire—Write—Phone 


ERIE ELECTRIC MOTOR REPAIR CO., INC. 
124 Church St. Buffalo, N.Y. 


WANTED TO BUY 
Used Jaw Crusher 
Approximate Size 

BOX 208 


PIT AND QUARRY PUBLICATIONS 
538 S. Clark St. Chicago, Tl. 


36”x48” 








FOR SALE 
75- b—t v2 C.Y. LORAINSHOVEL 
thauled, including large Waukesha 
Center “Dt ve Crawlers, 22’ Boom, 16’ Dip- 
Serial No. R-642. Reasonable $6500.00. 


DAVID H. SIMPSON, INC, 
Stuart Building Jamaica, L. L, N.Y. 


WANTED 


1—2’x4’ Double deck vibrating 
screen 


ANDERSEN SAND & GRAVEL COMPANY 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 











RAILS “1 Ton or 1000” 
NEW RAILS—5000 tons—aAll Sections—aAll Sizes. 
RELAYING RAILS—25,000 tons—All Sections—All 
Sives, practically as good as New. 
ACCESSORIES—Every Track Accessory carried in 
stock—Angle and Splice Bars, Bolts, Nuts, Frogs, 
Switches, Tie Plates. 
Buy from One Source—Save Time and Meney. 
"Phone, Write or Wire. 
L. B. FOSTER COMPANY, Inc. 
PITTSBURGH NEW YORK CHICAGO 


FOR SALE BY OWNER 
Sacrifice to settle Estate. Greely Quarry, at 
Russellville, Kentucky. Inexhaustible supply 
of hard, high-grade calcium carbonate Grade A 
stone. 30 foot face above crusher floor. Dump 
direct to large Primary. No Water. No In- 
cline. 50 acres practically free of any over- 
burden. Present plant and equipment consist- 
ing of No. 9 Primary, 1% yard shovel, 25 ton 
crane, compressor, conveyors, elevators, cars, 
14-car concrete tipple, unlimited ground stor- 
age. Cheap power, either electric or steam, 
affords most economical production of crushed, 
building, chemical and Riprap stone, agricul- 
tural lime and chemical lime of any quarry in 
Southern and Western Kentucky. Unlimited 
sales possibilities throughout greater part of 
all Western Tennessee as well as Western Ken- 
tucky. Send inquertes - 


PIT AND QUARRY PUBLICATIONS 
538 S. Clark St. icago, tl. 








WANTED 
Used Equipment 


1—7” Deep Well Turbine Pump 
1-—-Roll Crusher, about 24x 14 
% or % yd. full swing, gas shovel 
Please state condition, price and location. 
CEMSTONE PRODUCTS CO. 
1520 E. Minnehaha St. St. Paul, Minn. 








IN LIQUIDATION 


A-!| condition Diesel Engine Generators 

118 KW. 3/60/600 V. 360 RPM. new 1935. 

125 KW. 3/60/230 V. 400 RPM. new 1935. 
Also many others 


STEPHEN A. DOUGLASS CO. 
660 Fort Washington Ave. 


New York New York 








SAVE 
Bolted type steel bins will cost you 
less erected than ordinary wood bins. 
New and Used Pipe and Tubing 
Jos. Greenspon’s Son Pipe Corp. 
Natl. Stock Yds. (St. Clair Co.) Il. 








FOR SALE 


10” centrifugal Sand Pump complete with vertical 
engine, hose, head, etc 


a drum marine steam Rolat. 

1 drum Dake steam hoist. 
45’ Belt conveyor with 20” belt. 

2 Crescent Ve yd. dragbuckets. 

3” aptrogim pump, gas driven portable. 


Addre 


Ox 212 
PIT AND QUARRY PUBLICATIONS 
538 S. Clark St. Chicago, tll. 





FOR SALE 


2—Link-Belt dewatering elevators, 36’ centers, com- 
plete with all steel supporting structure and drive 
machinery. 

2—Strut bar, revolving. scalping coeeee. 48” diam- 
eter, 12’ long, with drive machine 

1—Sauerman, 2 cu. yd. capacity, iitne. electric 
hoist with 150 H.P. motor and starting equipment. 


TERRE HAUTE GRAVEL COMPANY 
Terre Haute, Indiana 























LIQUIDATION! 


1y Ruggles-Cole Rotary Dryer. 
‘halmers 5’ x 50’ Rotary ‘Dryers and 


halmers 5 


x 8’ Steel lined Ball Mill, 
halmers 42” x 16” Crushing Rolls. 
halmers 10” x 20” Jaw Crusher. 

‘h almers 12” x 24” — Crusher. 
halmers Style ‘““D’’ Gates Crusher. 
‘halmers ‘5’ x 22’ Compeb Mill. 
halmers ;Log Washer, 26’ long 

vant 4” x 12” Jaw Crusher 

vant 16” x 10” Crushing Rolls 


Your Inquiries Solicited 


BRIL EQUIPMENT Corp. 
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New York, N.Y. 











For Only a 


One Dollar Bill 


You Get 12 Big Issues of Pit and Quarry with 
1. All the News of the Industry 
2. The Best Editorial Features Available 


PAY NO MORE—Send that Dollar Now! 





183 Varick St. 
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FOR SALE OR RENT 
LORAIN 75-A 1% yd. Shovel No. 3929. 
Northwest No. 105 1 yd. Shovel No. 1540. 
$1850.00. 

Northwest Mod. 18—% yd. Shovel No. 4408. 
Like New 

Bucyrus-Erie GA-2 1% yd. Shovel No. 4046. 
$1750.00 


Lima No. 101 15 Ton Crane. Excellent condi- 


tion. 

P&H Mod. 400 % yd. Shovel No. 3953. Re- 
built. 

Universal Truck Crane; 64% Ton Pneumatic 
Tires. 





SPECIALS 
2—Chicago-Pneumatic 15x9x10 Compress- 
ors direct con. Benz 40D, 120 HP 
Diesel Eng., 664’ ea. Like New, comp. 
with all accessories and ready to work 
Ingersoll-Rand Mod. 420 Portable. Actual 
Capy. 413’ @ 1002. Used less than SIX 
MONTHS. New Guarantee. Bargain 











Whitcomb 4 Ton Gas Loco., 24” Ga. Like 
New. $395.00. 

2—Whitcomb 6 Ton Gas. Loco., 24”. Good 
$350.00 ea. 

2—Owen % Type M Clam Shell. Almost New 

30—C.P. No. 5 DRIFTERS comp. with Shells 
and Screws. $125.00 ea. 


CHARLES DREIFUS COMPANY 
Widener Building Philadelphia, Pa. 








Rebuilt Equipment 


McMYLER $35-ton Type J Locomotive 
Crane; 50’ Boom; Air Brakes; Dou- 
ble Drums. 

AMERICAN 40 ton 4 Wheel Saddle 
Tank Type Locomotive. 

4 PLYMOUTH 4 ton 24” Ga. Gas Lo- 
comotives. 

BROWNHOIST 15 ton Locomotive 
Crane; 50’ Boom. 

VULCAN 8 ton Std. Ga. gas locomotive. 

BALDWIN 58 ton 6 wheel switcher, 
19x24” cyl. Walscheart valve gear. 

DAVENPORT 22 ton 4-wheel Saddle 
Tank; Cyl. 11x16. 

KOEHRING Model No. 1, % Yd. Comb. 
Shovel, Crane & Somatic. 

ORTON 18 Ton 3 Wheel Loco. Crane 
50 ft. Boom; Natl. Bd. Boiler. 

P&H Model 330, % Yd. Dragline. 

PLYMOUTH 12 Ton 36” Ga Gasoline 
Locomotive; Hand Brakes. 

WILLIAMS 1 Yd. Clamshell Bucket. 


Write for Complete List 
SOUTHERN IRON & EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 
Plant & General Offices 
Atlanta, Georgia 








EMERGENCY NEED? 


Freight Cars; any kind 
Locomotives; all types 
Relaying Rails 
Freight Car Repair Parts 
Perhaps we can supply 
your requirements, and immediately? 


OTHER MACHINERY 
and EQUIPMENT, TOO! 
IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, Inc. 
13490 S. Brainard Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
“Anything containing IRON or STEEL” 








FOR SALE 


SHOVEL-—Steam, Marion 100 on Cater- 
pillars; 3% cu. yd. Dipper excellent 
condition. 

LOCOMOTIVE — Steam, American 40 
ton, four wheel saddle tank, over- 
hauled. 


Cc 





eam, Ohio 20 ton capacity, 
double drum, bucket operating, 50’ 
boom, rebuilt. 


E. E. FORT 


1119 S. 56th St. Philadelphia, Pa. 











STANHOPE OFFERS! 


AIR COMPRESSORS 
BELTED: 355, 528, 676, 1000, 1300 & 1570 Ft 
ELECTRIC: 478. 676, 807. 1302, 1722 & 2850 Ft. 
DIESEL: 603, 807 & 10 
PORTABLE GAS: 110, 160 220, 310, 540 & 1300 Ft, 
STEAM: 49, 310, 528, ———- " Ft. 


50 Skips and a = pe. ats to 6 Yds. 
5 Owen & Bucyrus Rock prs ~~ 
CLAMSHELL: 14. 34 1 Va & 


. %, 1, Yds 
ORANGE PEEL: 34-1, 119724 3 Yds. 
GLINE: 1% 3%. 1, 114 & 2 Yds. Cap. 
CRANES & DRAGLINES 
Ton BROWNHOIST, 30 ft. Boom Gas. 


5 

2 “3 . Ss. 

2 Ton KOEHRING 45 we on Gas. 

6 Ton edcrane, Gas, Ft. Boom 

5 Ton B OWNING 3 rr Ton AMERICAN Locomotive. 
5 Ton LINK BELT K-48 Electric, 70 Ft. Boor 

2 Yd. Lorain Model 95, Diesel Dragline. 


CATERPILLAR SHOVELS 


% Yd. P. & H. s & 3% Yd. Insley Gas. 
34 Yd. KOrHRING ‘Gasoline. 
% Yd., 1% Yd., 2 Yd., 4 Yd. & 8 Yd. MARION 
Electrics 
1 Yd. NORTHWEST Gas & 7/8B2 Steamer. 
114 Yd. BUCYRUS 41B Steamer. 
lle Yd, Lima 750 Diesel 
DUMP CARS 
46 ee ge 114 ™S. 24 & 30 In. Ga V Shaped. 
15—2 Yd yd... ie .- 2 =" 


30 Yd. Cap 
BALL, ROD. ‘AND TUBE MILLS 
Oxe . oe Pebble Mill. 
ate 

5x22" HARDINGE CONICAL Dry Ball past. 
3 x8” HARDINGE CONICAL Dry Ball Mil 
5 2x18x5 2x20 Smidth Tube Mill. 
6’x22” HARDINGE CONICAL Pebble Mill. 

10x9 Straight Ball Mil 
NICAL Ball or Pebble Mill. 

. x . 
316x8 & 5x7 Air Swept "ae Mills. 
2x4i, 3x10 & 5x12 ROD MILLS. 


PULVERIZERS 
JEFFERY 24x20 B& # 11 Sturtevant Ring Roll. 
RAYMOND Auto, Pulverizer 000 0 & 3. 
RAYMOND Imp Mills No, 4, 32 & aS. 
GRUENDLER XXB Mill & Jay Bee No. 3 & 4 
RAYMOND 4 & 5 ROLL MILLS & 5 Ft. Chaser Mill. 
SEPARATORS AND COLLECTORS 
ft.. 8 ft. and 12 ft. Separato 
360 Shy 8x24, 8x52 and 16x42 Dust Collectors 
ROLL CRUSHERS 
36x60 Fairmount & 36x16 Allis Chalmers. 
24x12 Power & Mng. Smooth Roll. 
JAW CRUSHERS 


10x8, 13x71, 14x7, 15x9, 15x10, 16x9, 16x12 
16x10, 18x11, 20x8, 20x6, 20x10, 20x1 


Type 


2, 20x11, 
26x12, 30x15. 30x13, 36x30, 36x18. 36x14. 
seni, 36x9, 36x6, 38x18, 36x10. 36x24, 42x9, 

x36, 60x42, 84x66. 36x16, 9x36. 


30x10 Gruendler Roller Bearing. 

CONE & GYRATORY CRUSHERS 
in. MeCully Mammoth Gyratory. 
i 


n., 24 in., 30 in., 36 in. and 48 in. 
0 TZ Traylor 4 Ft. Gyratory 
io 5,3 &6 


Austin Gereticy. 


aa 


Symons Disc. 


=4 
3 § 


ylor T- 12 Bulldog Gyratory. 

in, Traylor T. Gyratory, Telsmith No. 9 
7 Gates K—Nos. 3; 4.5, 6 72, 8 & 914 
0 Inch Austin Model ‘105 ‘i 
& 13 Inch Superior McCully 
<ENNEDY: Nos, HA 25 7, 39 “& 49. 


AMMER MILLS 
Pennsylvania a 


M-1 
Jeffreys: 24x18-A, 36x24- B, <9x06- BE & 42x48-B 
Williams No. 1 Jumbo Jr., & No Universal. 


Bssuty 
od 


o. 
Dixie Mogul No. 5040. 


HOISTING ENGINES 
7 _ Gasoline 15, 40, 60 & Lt H.P 
17 Steam 7x10, 814x10 and 10x12. 
8 Electric 20, 35, 50, 60, 100 & 150 H.P. 
DRILLS 
4—SANDERSONS 14 & LOOMIS 44. 
7—Ingersoll-Rand Wagon Drills, FB & M2 


Ss 
72 Ton BLAW-KNOX 2 Won also 250 ton 
100 Ton BLAW-KNOX 2 Comp 
BIN 


400 Bbl. Portable BUTLER Bulk Cement Bin with 
or Full Automatic Electric Push Button Weigh 
atche 
SYNCHRONOUS MOTOR GENERATORS 
100 K.W. RIDG hi 1 3 /60 /2200-250-275 volt 
150 K.W. GEN >, 3/60 /2200-250- ote > volt 
200 K.W, RIDGW rv 3 60 ‘2200-250-275 900 rpm. 
SLIP RING ELECTRIC ORS 
52 H.P. GEN. ELEC, 3/60 /220-440 v., 1200 rpm. 
(S), 300 H.P. GEN. ELEC, 3/60/220-440 v., 900- 
20 rpm, 


RUBBER HOSE 


Air: % in. to 114 in. Water: 34 in. to 10 in 


BELT: 1000 Ft. 60 In., 700 Ft. 42 In., 600 F 
36 In., 800 Ft. 30 In., 1642 Ft. 24 In., 517 F 
y » 297 Ft. 18 In., Pe Ft. 14 In. & 16 1 
s 6 In., 30 In., 20 In., 18 In. 
Tail—P KR ME vor all sizes. 
Steel Frames: 2,000 ft. 24 in. 30 In. & 36 In. Sec- 
tions. 
ROTARY DRYERS AND KILNS 
36 In. x 20 Ft., 3 Ft. x 30 Ft., 4 Ft. x 30 Ft., 
54 In. x 30 Ft., 42 In. x 24 Ft., 5 Ft. x 30 Ft.. 
5 Ft. . 1 Ft... 5 Ft, x oo t*. 6 Ft. 60 Ft.. 
_ 


6 Ft. Ft., Ft. 8 
Double * shen Dryers, 8x110 & 714x100 Kilns. 
STEEL DERRICKS 
GUY: 8 Ton 85 Ft. Boom, 15 Ton 100 = Boom, 
20 Ton 115 Ft. Boom, 50 Ton 100 Ft. ° 
STIFF LEG: 5 Ton 70 Ft. Boom, 15 ay ‘S00 Ft. 
Boom, 25 Ton 100 Ft. Boom, 75 Ton 135 Ft. 


Boom. 
LOCOMOTIVES 
GASOLINE: 3 Ton, 5 Ton, 8 Ton, 12, 14 & 30 Ton. 
STEAM: 9 Ton, 20 Ton, 40 Ton, 60 Ton & 80 Ton. 
ELECTRIC: 2 Ton, 5 Ton, 8 Ton, 17 Ton & 40 Ton. 
Ss 





CREENS 
VIBRATING: 2x4, 3x6, 2x8, 3x8. 3x 


4x 
x10, 48x72. ROTEX, NIAGARA % 
ROBINS. LINK BELT & N. 
OLVING 


HUR! 
REV H 3x12, 3x16, 31x18, 3x24, 4x16, 
4x20, 4x23, 4x24, 5x30, 5x2 6x20. 


SAND WASHERS AND CLASSIFIERS 
4 LINK. —_s ae — In. Cagegers. 


7 ALLEN 4 Ft Ft., 6 Ft., 8 +3 TEL- 
Suit is” Tt by 2 Ft. 8 In. Screw Washer 


RAILROAD CARS 


12—50 Ton Cap. patteship Gondolas. 


7— Sh UE] ERMA Flat Car 
N DRAG AND SLACKLINES 
aan rg — 1—114 yd. Electric 
1—1 yd. Electrie 3—2 yd., 3 yd. & 4 yd. Electric 


R. C. STANHOPE, INC. 


(Cable Address: ‘“‘STANEQUIP’’ New York) 
875 6TH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Pennsylvania 6-3565 or 6-3566 


SURPLUS EQUIPMENT 


CRANES 


1—10 Ton Gasoline Type, on Caterpillars. 

3—20 Ton Locomotive Type, Standard Gauge. 

1—30 to 40 Ton Locomotive Type, Standard 
Gauge. 

ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


3—300 K.W. G.E. Rotary Converters. 

1—300 K.W. G.E. Switchgear, Semi-Auto- 
matic (new) 

3—300 K.W. G.E. Transformers 


GOLD MACHINE (in Wyoming) 


1—Complete Ainley Placer Gold Machine, 4 
Bowl, Dragline Operation. 
LOCOMOTIVES (Steam) 
4—51 Ton Baldwins, 17x24, Standard Gauge 
1—-60 Ton American, 20x26, Standard Gauge 
2—177 Ton Baldwins, 19x26, Standard Gauge. 
4—80 Ton Porters, 22x26 Standard Gauge. 
1—80 Ton Baldwin, 22x26 Standard Gauge. 


SHOVELS (Diesel, Electric and Steam) 


1—% Yd. Thew Electric Type 8S, Mining 
Crawler Type. 


1—3% Yd. P & H Diesel 900, on Caterpillars. 





175—20 Yd. Steel and Wood Koppel and West- 
ern Dump Cars, Standard Gauge. 


PUMPS (Steam) 


7—Camerons, 49 to 248 G.P.M 
1-—Prescott Duplex, 8x5x10. 


BUTLER BROTHERS 


Producers of Iron Ore 
137 East 8th St. St. Paul, Minn. 








1—¥% yd. Speeder Shovel Complete. . .$1500.00 
1—No. 5 Northwest 1% yd. 50’ Boom 

Dragline Bucket, and Pull Shovel 

OW COMGON sasccsscveccs Price, 8500.00 
1—No. 4 Northwest Pull Shovel and 

Crane, % yd. Page % Pull Shovel. 7000.00 
1--100 HP Scotch Marine Boiler, 125 

Ds acecicbenesecvane nes sd6R be hed @ 1350 00 
1—60 HP Scotch Marine Boiler, 100 
err reer rere 550.00 
72”x18’ HRT Complete, 125 Ib., 
Pe GG Vaiwens seen sediv waa Ea 850.00 
66”x16" HRT Complete, 125  Ib., 
Ohio Std (ienesaeha bes aeees Ea 550.00 
3—150 HP HRT Complete from U. 8S. 

GOverMMent ...cscccsccssssceas Ea. 550.00 


1100 Sure Grip Patent Shores, 


te 


$1.75 Ea 
1—28S Smith Nontilt Mixer, Gas..... 850.00 
1—14S Smith Nontilt Mixer, Gas..... 500.00 
1—Thomas 2 Drum 55 HP Motor..... 950.00 
3—2 Dr. D.C. Steam Hoists....... Ea. 350.00 


BOILERS, CRANES, CRUSHERS, MOTORS, 

DIESEL ENGINES, AND ALL KINDS OF 

CONTRATORS’ EQUIPMENT. TELL US 
WHAT YOU WANT. 


T. J. LANE CO. 
Box 665 Springfield, Ohio 














CRANES—SHOVELS 


2._Northwest No. 4 Gas Cranes and 
Draglines, Nos. 3793 and 3489, 50- 
60-70’ Bms., Extended Gantry, ex- 
cellent cond. 

1—Lorain-95 Diesel Crawler Crane, 40- 
ton cap. 100 ft. Boom, new late 
1938. 

1—Lorain-77 Diesel Shovel 1% _ yd. 
1937. 

1—Lorain 75-B Gas Shovel and Crane 
No. 4900. 

1—Lorain 75-B Shovel attach., 1% yd. 

1—Lorain-40 Truck-shovel attach., % 


4 
yd. 5 
1—Koehring 301 Gas Shovel No. 1183, 

1 yd. : < 
1—Marion-21 Electric Shovel % yd. 
1—Type B Erie Steam Crawler Shovel, 

% yd 


1—Byers “Bulldog” full rev. Gas 
Backhoe and Crane, 1931, 2 Back- 
hoe buckets 25” and 37” wide, 30- 
45 ft. crane boom. 

1—Lorain Bac *kdigger attach. for L-60, 
L-75 or L-77 machines. 

1—-Haiss Path Digging Loader, 4-cyl. 
Gas Motor, bucket elevator on 
Crawlers. 
GREY STEEL PRODUCTS CO., INC. 

74 Central Ave. Glen Rock, N. J. 

Tel. Ridgewood 6-2275 
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»sistance to material. 


THE OWEN BUCKET CO. 


BREAKWATER AVE., CLEVELAND, O. 


ufactured by OWEN are designed by 
experienced engineers to get capacity 
s in crushed stone, gravel, sand, coal 
similar materials. Proper weight dis- 
tion and special shell curvatures as- 
rapid dumping action with minimum 


CLAMSHELL BUCKETS 


INSURE A , 
BIGGER DAYS 
WORK 


BRANCHES: New York, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Berkeley, Col. 





ny Equipment Corp . 102 
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17-18 Inside Back Cover 
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Index to Advertisers 


Dixon Valve & Coupling Co 59 Lane Company, T. J Re 105 
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McLeod, Alex T.. 100 
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SAND AND GRAVEL DREDGING PUMPS 


‘5 


STEEL HULLS 


701-745 KENTUCKY AVENUE 


AGITATING MACHINERY 
DREDGE HOISTS 

as ° PONTOONS 

AA So NS PIPE LINE ACCESSORIES 


HETHERINGTON & BERNER, INC. 
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a American Cable 
RU-LAY Preformed Wire Rope 


—_ aa . 7 . ° . 
sp Uniform in Quality—is a universally acknowledged char- 
“4rges acteristic of American Cable’s Wire Ropes. 


Uniform in Service. Being uniform in quality American Cable’s Ropes 
are naturally uniform in service. When American Cable introduced 
TRU-LAY Preformed, in 1924, we gave all industry a rope that far out- 
lasted ordinary non-preformed, our own make included. Here, too, in 
increased service, is seen uniformity, for when one TRU-LAY Pre- 
formed Rope does a job unusually well, the second or twenty-second 
TRU-LAY Rope will do equally well. 


Uniform in Safety. TRU-LAY Preformed is a safer rope. Its crown 
wires lie flat and in place so that there is less danger of their wickering 
out and jabbing workmen’s hands, which often causes blood-poisoning. 
TRU-LAY handles easier and faster, resists kinking and whipping, 
spools on drums better and rotates less in sheave grooves. TRU-LAY 
requires no seizing when cut and will not fly apart when broken. 
Specify American Cable’s TRU-LAY Preformed for your next line. 


BUY ACCO QUALITY—whether in American Cable Division’s Ropes— 
American Chains (Weed Tire Chains and Welded or Weldless Chains)— 
Campbell Abrasive Cutting Machines—Page Wire Fence—Page Welding 
Wire—Reading-Pratt & Cady Valves—Wright Hoists or any other of the 137 
ACCO Quality Products. 


AMERICAN CABLE DIVISION 


WILKES-BARRE, PENNSYLVANIA 


District Offices: Atlanta, Chicago, Detroit, Denver, Los Angeles, 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Houston, San Francisco 





In Business for Your Safety 
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LSMITH /WTERCONE 


EXTREMELY LOW PRICE 








LARGE CAPACITY ir i 
RANGE OF FINE SIZES cool e atest 


WIDE 
tiem RI DUCTION 
CRUSHER 
in the low 
price field 


‘) 
t 


HIGH-GRADE ALLOY STEEL PARTS mig oP rt Ha 
FORCE-FEED LUBRICATION 


PROTECTION AGAINST TRAMP IRON 


PRODUCES 3% TO , INCH ROCK AT AN in their own plants—thereby increasing their production, 
AMAZINGLY LOW OPERATING COST sales and profits. The Intercone’s big capacity, its steady 


Che latest Telsmith development— the Intercone Crusher 


production, its ability to turn out a better, finer product 


and its amazingly low operating cost —all are a matter of 


embodies every modern feature of design. But it is not a actual plant records. 


vy’ crusher—25 Intercone Crushers now in successful The Intercone sets a new standard of value in secondary 


operation—the result of Telsmith’s years of specialized crushers. With all its extra quality features, the Telsmith 

crusher building experience and continuous research. Intercone is priced with the lowest. Find out why the 
Viany prominent quarry operators have collaborated Telsmith Intercone is the best crusher buy of 1940. 

with Telsmith engineers to prove its better performance— Write today for literature. 1C-1-9 


SMITH ENGINEERING WORKS, 504 E. CAPITOL DRIVE, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
Canadian Vickers, Limited, Montreal — Gordon Russell, Ltd., Vancouver 


50 Church St. 211 W. Wacker Drive 713 Commercial Trust Bidg. 81 Binney St. Brandeis M. & S. Co. 412 Westinghouse Bidg. 
New York City Chicago, Ill. Philadelphia, Pa. Cambridge, Mass. Louisviile, Ky. Pi gh, Pa. 
SNED, BUILT AND GUARANTEED BY THE ENGINEERS WHO DEVELOPED— 


TELSMITH TELSMITH TELSMITH TELSMITH TELSMITH 


é 


TXEERAAE REE 
s v ¥ 
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PRIMARY BREAKER WHEELING JAW CRUSHER GYRASPHERE CRUSHER REDUCTION CRUSHER DOUBLE ROLL CRUSHER 
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